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ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE HUMANITIES! 
By RUTH BENEDICT® 


NTHROPOLOGY belongs among the sciences in far more senses than 
the obvious one that it sits on the National Research Council and on the 
Social Science Research Council. From the moment of its professional begin- 
nings just about a hundred years ago it has phrased the problems it investi- 
gated, and has adopted conceptual schemes, according to patterns which be- 
long to the scientific tradition of western civilization of the past century. It 
borrowed some of its early concepts, such as that of evolution or of the single 
localized origin of civilization, directly from phylogenetic concepts of biology, 
and it has attempted in all its serious work to arrive at objective, theoretical, 
generalized descriptions of reality. 

This scientific framework in which anthropology has worked and developed 
has not prevented it from falling into error or from exploring blind alleys. 
Anthropology, like any science, must constantly rephrase its questions in the 
light of new discriminations in its own field and of new knowledge available to 
it in the work of other sciences. It must constantly try to profit by methods 
and concepts which have been developed in the physical and biological sciences, 
in psychology and in psychiatry. In this present decade we have every oppor- 
tunity to do so; we are no longer living in an age which concerns itself with 
controversies about how to delimit and to define each self-sufficient science. 

The situation is quite different in regard to anthropology and the humani- 
ties. They are so far apart that it is still quite possible to ignore even the fact 
that they deal with the same subject matter—man and his works and his 
ideas and his history. To my mind the very nature of the problems posed and 
discussed in the humanities is closer, chapter by chapter, to those in anthro- 
pology than are the investigations carried on in most of the social sciences. 
This is a heretical statement and to justify it I must turn back to the great 
days of the humanities. 

From the Renaissance down to a hundred years ago, the humanities, not 
the sciences, were the intellectual food of western civilization. Humanitas 
meant then, as it meant to Cicero, the knowledge of what man is—his powers, 


1 Address of the Retiring President, American Anthropological Association, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, December, 1947. (Dr. Benedict died September 17, 1948.) 
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his relations to his fellows and to nature, and the knowledge of the limits of 
these human powers and of man’s responsibility. It was in this field of the 
Study of Man that, after the Renaissance, methods of impartial inquiry were 
developed. As President Conant has recently written: 

In the first period of the Renaissance the love of dispassionate search for the truth was 
carried forward by those who were concerned with man and his works rather than with 
inanimate or animate nature. It was the humanist’s exploration of antiquity that came 
nearest to exemplifying our modern ideas of impartial inquiry.” 


One has only to read some of Montaigne’s essays written in the 16th century 
to realize their kinship to modern anthropology. Montaigne, the humanist, in 
his accounts of his conversations with his Tupinamba servant, could discuss 
the economics of daily life and the torture and eating of captives in this great 
South American tribe from the point of view of his “boy” who had grown up 
there; the great Frenchman did not apply to the Tupinamba the categories of 
Western European, Catholic and French morals and economics. Like any 
modern anthropological fieldworker, he used an informant and compared 
cultures without weighting his argument in favor of his own ethnocentric 
attitudes. However slight the attempt he made in the primitive field, it belongs 
in the modern anthropological tradition. 

This general statement of the common subject matter of the humanities 
and of anthropology still does not do justice to their likenesses. The humanities 
provided Europeans of that period with experience in cultures other than their 
own. Because Greece and Rome were the prime inspiration of the Renaissance, 
learning tended to be justified by the freedom it gave the scholar to move 
intellectually in a culture different from the one in which he had been reared. 
The humanities, in consequence, were an intense cross-cultural experience, 
and their aims were often couched in the same phrases as those of modern 
anthropological investigation of an alien culture. 

Renaissance classical studies often became, as is always only too likely, 
authoritarian and formal, but for discerning scholars from Erasmus to John 
Stuart Mill their purpose was still to provide enlightenment by the study of 
another culture. Mill put his pleas for the study of the humanities, organized 
as they were around Greek and Latin literature, in exactly these terms. 
Without knowing . . . some people other than ourselves, we remain, to the hour of our 
death, with our intellects only half expanded; .. . we cannot divest ourselves of pre- 
conceived notions. There is no means of eliminating their influence but by frequently 
using the differently colored glasses of other people; and those of other nations, as the 
most different, are the best. 


It was in this field of the humanities that great men for centuries got their 


2 Conant, James B. On Understanding Science, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1947, pp. 
8-9. 
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cross-cultural insights. It liberated them, it taught them discipline of mind. 
It dominated the intellectual life of the period. Then about the middle of the 
last century the new sciences began to take leadership out of the hands of the 
humanists. Until then science had hardly got a foothold in the colleges and 
universities, and it had remained largely a field for amateurs. Its subject 
matter for generations had been suspect, not only because scientists had 
questioned facts upheld by contemporary religion, but because the natural 
sciences dealt with matter and inanimate nature, which stood low in the 
divine order of the world. They were regarded as enemies of man’s higher inter- 
ests, which were the peculiar field of the humanities. 

Professional anthropology had its beginnings during the years which at 
last recognized in the sciences, at least potentially, the place they have come 
to hold in western civilization. The excitement of phrasing the study of man 
in terms of scientific generalizations instead of in humanistic terms was basic 
in the whole discipline of anthropology. There were great gains in this new 
phrasing. But, looking back at it now, there were also losses. Such a great pre- 
scientific compilation as that done by Sahagun among the Aztecs was not 
duplicated by professional anthropologists of the age of Ratzel and Tylor. 
Instead Spencer collected his huge scrapbooks of meager travelers’ items 
from the five continents and the islands of the seas, and Morgan found it pos- 
sible to classify his kinship terminologies without ethnological investigation 
of the significance of the actual relation to forms of marriage or of localized 
and non-localized residence of kin. Professional anthropologists of this period 
did not engage in conversations such as those of Montaigne with his Tupi- 
namba boy; they studied marriage or religion or magic in the British Museum 
without benefit of any informant. William James reports that when he asked 
Frazer about natives he had known, Frazer exclaimed, ‘‘But Heaven forbid!” 

With all this in mind, it is tempting to imagine what struggles need never 
have occurred in later anthropological work and theory if anthropology had 
originally become a professional study before that turning point in the nine- 
teenth century when the sciences came to dominate the field of intellectual 
inquiry. It is easy to imagine that anthropology might have then stemmed 
from and continued the methods and insights of the humanities. 

No one is more convinced than I am that anthropology has profited by 
being born within the scientific tradition. The humanist tradition did not con- 
struct hypotheses about man’s cultural life which it then proceeded to test by 
cross-cultural study; such procedure belongs in the scientific tradition. My 
conviction is simply that today the scientific and humanist traditions are not 
opposites nor mutually exclusive. They are supplementary, and modern 
anthropology handicaps itself in method and insight by neglecting the work 
of the great humanists. 

In the early days of anthropology a great gulf divided it from the humani- 
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ties. As a young scientific discipline anthropology sought to formulate general- 
izations about social evolution which would parallel biology’s phylogenetic 
tree, or about the psychic unity of man and the vast repetitiousness of his 
behavior. The basic and unverbalized assumption was that human culture 
could be reduced to order by the same kind of concepts which had proved use- 
ful in the non-human world. 

This was a reasonable expectation, and those who sought to realize it had 
good reason to leave out of account any consideration of human emotion, 
ethics, rational insight and purpose which had come into being within man’s 
social life. They abstracted, instead, categories of institutions, ranged from 
the simple to the complex, and discussed them as if they were species in the 
world of nature. They lifted items of human magic and kinship like blocks out 
of the cultural edifices where these materials had been relevant in native life, 
and classified them as a botanist of the time classified the flowers. Even today, 
when most anthropologists define culture so that it includes human attitudes 
and behavior, there are some who still exclude the mind and purposes of man, 
and, indeed, a “science of culturology” and certain kinds of historical recon- 
struction and of cultural cycles are at present only possible if this exclusion 
has been made. 

The great majority of present-day American anthropologists, however, 
include the mind of man within their definition of culture—man’s emotions, 
his rationalizations, his symbolic structures. Such anthropologists’ theoretical 
interests have moved strongly in the direction of trying to understand the 
relation of man himself to his cultural constructs. They have moved in this 
direction often as a consequence of the vivid material available in this field 
in anthropological field work, whether their own or others’, and they have 
often not considered sufficiently the difference in training which genuine prog- 
ress in this field requires. 

For if anthropology studies the mind of man, along with his institutions, 
our greatest resource, it seems to me, is the humanities. By this I mean not all 
contemporary literary criticism and all contemporary history, but those sur- 
viving humanists who are still genuinely in the humanistic tradition. History, 
literary criticism or classical studies can be written in the humanistic tradition 
or in the scientific. Scientific method has had unparalleled prestige in the last 
hundred years, and the humanities, no less than anthropology, have often 
and sometimes profitably taken over methods of science. 

The great tradition of the humanities, from the Renaissance to the present 
day, is distinguished by command of vast detail about men’s thinking and act- 
ing in different periods and places, and the sensitivities it has consequently 
fostered to the quality of men’s minds and emotions. History, as a humanitar- 
ian art, left out vital economic and political analyses, but it did try to show 
the deeds and aims of men in a certain period and what the consequences of 
these were; it might picture men’s deeds as vagaries or as destructive but it 
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tied them with consequences; it pictured man as responsible for his successes 
and his failures. Literary criticism might raise the problem of the spirit of the 
age or confine itself to the character of one hero; in either case, it was concerned 
to show that, given certain specific kinds of emotion or of thought, people 
would act in given ways and the denouement would be of a given sort. The 
humanities have based their work on the premise of man’s creativity and of 
the consequences of his acts and thoughts in his own world. Their methods of 
study have been consistent with their premises. 

Both method and premise differ from those which have proved valuable in 
the field of natural science. There the student has to analyze the world of 
nature, which, as we know, can be described by determinate laws. He has only 
to find out the law of a falling body or of an expanding gas and he can apply 
the formula in any context. He can even make large generalizations about ani- 
mals, since they are not biologically specialized to learn and invent. But man 
is a species which can create his way of life,—his culture. He is not for this 
reason outside the natural order; rather, natural evolution has, in man, pro- 
duced an animal who is not merely a creature of circumstance and of instincts 
but an initiator and inventor. His social life has developed, for good or evil, 
within a human framework of purposes which he has himself invented and 
espoused, and the course of evolution, at this human stage, has therefore taken 
on characteristics which are not present at the prehuman stage. Man is a 
creature with such freedom of action and of imagination that he can, for in- 
stance, by not accepting a trait, prevent the occurrence of diffusion, or he can 
at any stage of technological development create his gods in the most diverse 
form. Even granted that many correlations, such as that between techno- 
logical stage and the character of supernatural beings, have high probability, 
it is only to the degree that we know concrete and detailed facts about any 
people—their contacts with other tribes, their location in a cultural area— 
that we can assume the correlations to hold. 

The gradual recognition of these facts has led anthropologists to include 
the mind of man within their definition of culture. The nature of this anthro- 
pological problem has inevitably shown them the common ground they have 
with psychology and psychiatry. By the same necessity, if they are to interpret 
their data adequately, they will increasingly find common ground with the 
great humanists. It is my thesis that we can analyze cultural attitudes and be- 
havior more cogently if we know Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets and 
Lovejoy’s Great Chain of Being and the great works of Shakespearian criticism. 
Future anthropological work, too, can reach a higher level if we attract, not 
only students of sociology, but also students of the humanities. I shall assume 
that we might better learn from the great masters than from the lesser and I 
shall try to illustrate what I believe they have to offer. 

Santayana, certainly one of the greatest of living humanists, has written in 
almost all the fields of cultural anthropology. He has not dealt with primitive 
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material, but whether his subject is Greek or Hebrew civilization, or English 
as in Soliloquies in England, or our own as in Character and Opinion in the 
United States, he has dealt with the ways of life men have embodied in their 
cultures, the institutions in which they have expressed them and the kinds of 
emotion and of ideas which have taken root in men so reared. He has constantly 
illustrated from the side of the humanities and out of his own cultivated sensi- 
tivity the truth about culture which he has phrased in one of his books pub- 
lished twenty years ago: 

Any world, any society, any language . . . satisfies and encourages the spirit which it 
creates. It fits the imagination because it has kindled and moulded it, and it satisfies 
its resident passions because these are such, and such only, as could take root and be- 
come habitual in precisely that world. This natural harmony between the spirit and 
its conditions is the only actual one; it is the source of every ideal and the sole justifica- 
tion of any hope. Imperfect and shifting as this harmony must be, it is sufficient to sup- 
port the spirit of man.* 


This fine summary of the interdependence of man’s cultural institutions 
and of the personalities of those who live within the realm of their influence is 
one of Santayana’s great themes. He brought all his learning and philosophy 
to bear against the position, so common among social scientists who were his 
contemporaries, that a fundamental opposition existed between society and 
the individual, and that to show man’s debt to his cultural tradition was to 
minimize his claim to originality and free will. Whether Santayana was dis- 
cussing great artists or great religious masters, his thesis was the same: only 
those “‘can show great originality [who] are trained in distinct and established 
schools; for originality and genius must be largely fed and raised on the shoul- 
ders of some old tradition.”* The worst conditions for cross-cultural under- 
standing, according to Santayana, are present among those who throw over all 
they regard as established tradition; the best, among those who respect their 
own canons and dogmas; no matter how dissimilar their beliefs, they have a 
common ground, and they can best understand each other. When the modern 
anthropologist says that in any cross-cultural work it is better for the student 
to be sure of his own ethnic and national position and loyalties, he is echoing 
Santayana’s point, and he can profit by his wisdom. 

Santayana’s volumes also deal with the topical subject matter of anthro- 
pology: social organization, religion, art and speculative thought. He saw all 
these arts of man as rooted in the culture of a given time and place. His analysis 
of Greece and that of the Hebrews, and of the growth of Christianity in Europe, 
was a part of his Reason in Religion which was published in 1905. It is still to 


’ Santayana, George. Platonism and the Spiritual Life, Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 
1927, p. 58. 

‘ Santayana, George. The Life of Reason, Charles Scribners Sons, New York, 1905-1906, Vol. 
II, p. 101. 
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my mind indispensable to any anthropologist who is studying religion, and 
there is no better illustration of the deeper insight the methods of the hu- 
manities had achieved than a comparison of Reason in Religion with Tylor’s 
Primitive Culiure,—and Primitive Culture is a favorite book on my shelves. 
Tylor performed well the task he set himself, but the humanist’s approach to 
his problem, being holistic and always taking account of context in the mind of 
man, allows him to investigate problems which have not yet been adequately 
treated from anthropological material. 

In Santayana’s Three Philosophical Poets, too, he is studying three con- 
trasting cultures, those represented by Lucretius, by Dante and by Goethe. 
He is concerned to characterize the “‘cosmic parables” of these three poets as 
different ways of viewing life, different ways of conceiving man’s fate. They 
are contrasted studies of the genius of three great civilizations, and I think no 
anthropologist can read them without profit. 

I have stressed Santayana’s humanistic studies of culture, but the humani- 
ties—even as exemplified in Santayana—do not necessarily deal with culture. 
Shakespearian criticism is a case in point, and it has nevertheless been most 
valuable to me as an anthropologist. Long before I knew anything at all about 
anthropology, I had learned from Shakespearian criticism—and from Santa- 
yana—habits of mind which at length made me an anthropologist. 

I had learned, for example, from Furness’ great Variorum editions, how 
drastically men’s values and judgments are culturally conditioned. The stage 
versions of Shakespeare’s plays rewritten in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries reflected the temper of the age of Queen Anne, of the Georges and of 
the Victorian era. Even the questions critics had asked about the characters in 
the plays were documentation on the age in which they were writing; for nearly 
two centuries after Hamlet became a favorite play on the London stage it did 
not occur to any one of them that there was anything particularly interesting 
in Hamlet’s character. With the rise of romanticism this became the central 
interest of all commentators, and the most bizarre “explanations” were offered. 

It was A. C. Bradley who, in his Shakespearian Tragedy, first published in 
1904, cut his way through this underbrush and emphasized valid humanistic 
standards of criticism as applied not only to the character of Hamlet, but of 
Iago and Macbeth and King Lear and other famous men and women of the 
tragedies. The core of his method was the critic’s surrender to the text itself; 
he ruled out those “explanations” which sounded plausible only so long as one 
did not remember the text. Shakespeare was, for Bradley, a dramatist able to 
set forth his characters with sufficient truth and completeness so that they 

would reveal themselves to the student who weighed carefully both what was 
said and what was not said, what was done and what was not done. In the 
worlds which Shakespeare portrayed, Bradley said, ““We watch what is, seeing 
that so it happened and must have happened.” 
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Bradley’s canons of good Shakespearian criticism, and his practice of it, 
are as good examples of fruitful methods and high standards as a student of 
culture can desire. The anthropologist will, of course, use these canons for the 
study of a cultural ethos, and not for the elucidation of a single character, but 
he, like Bradley, knows that he will succeed in his work if he takes into ac- 
count whatever is said and done, discarding nothing he sees to be relevant; if 
he tries to understand the interrelations of discrete bits; if he surrenders him- 
self to his data and uses all the insights of which he is capable. 

The anthropologist has still more to learn from such literary criticism as that 
of Bradley. For more than a decade anthropologists have agreed upon the 
value of the life history. Some have said that it was the essential tool in the 
study of a culture. Many life histories have been collected—many more than 
have been published. Very little, however, has been done even with those which 
are published, and field workers who collected them have most often merely 
extracted in their topical monographs bits about marriage or ceremonies or 
livelihood which they obtained in life histories. The nature of the life-history 
material made this largely inevitable, for I think anyone who has read great 
numbers of these autobiographies, published and unpublished, will agree that 
from 80% to 95% of most of them are straight enthnographic reporting of cul- 
ture. It is a time-consuming and repetitious way of obtaining straight ethnog- 
raphy, and if that is all they are to be used for, any field worker knows how to 
obtain such data more economically. The unique value of life histories lies in 
that fraction of the material which shows what repercussions the experiences 
of a man’s life—either shared or idiosyncratic—have upon him as a human 
being moulded in that environment. Such information, as it were, tests out a 
culture by showing its workings in the life of a carrier of that culture; we can 
watch in an individual case, in Bradley’s words, “what is, seeing that so it 
happened and must have happened.” But if we are to make our collected life 
histories count in anthropological theory and understanding, we have only one 
recourse: we must be willing and able to study them according to the best tra- 
dition of the humanities. None of the social sciences, not even psychology, has 
adequate models for such studies. The humanities have. If we are to use life 
histories for more than items of topical ethnology, we shall have to be willing 
to do the kind of job on them which has traditionally been done by the great 
humanists. 

Shakespearian criticism has pressed on in recent years in several new direc- 
tions which are instructive to the anthropologist. Bradley wrote before the 
days of modern detailed research into Elizabethan beliefs, events and stage 
practices. This is true cultural study in the humanitarian tradition, and all 
such knowledge is essential for an understanding of Shakespeare’s plays. Such 
research compares, for instance, pirated texts in the early quartos with the 
texts of the folio collected edition; it studies the diaries and papers of a great 
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Elizabethan theater owner in order to reconstruct the conditions under which 
the plays were produced. More than all, it describes the current ideas of Shake- 
spearian times in science, history, morals and religion, both those accepted by 
the “groundlings” and those aired among the elite. As Dover Wilson has shown 
in his critical edition of Hamlet, such a cultural study is crucial. Only with a 
knowledge of what the current ideas were about ghosts and their communica- 
tions with their descendants can one judge what Shakespeare was saying in 
Hamlet; one can understand Hamlet’s relations with his mother only with an 
acquaintance with what incest was in Elizabethan times, and what it meant to 
contract an “o’erhasty marriage’”’ where “the funeral baked meats did coldly 
furnish forth the marriage tables.” 

Carolyn Spurgeon’s and Dr. Armstrong’s examination of Shakespeare’s 
imagery is another kind of study from which an anthropologist can learn a 
technique useful in the study of comparative cultures. It can reveal symbglisms 
and free associations which fall into patterns and show processes congenial to 
the human mind in different cultures. 

In all that I have said, I have emphasized the common ground which is 
shared by the humanities and by anthropology so soon as it includes the mind 
and behavior of men in its definition of culture. I could have spoken about 
what anthropology in its present state of knowledge has to offer to the humani- 
ties, but that subject would not be crucial in a talk to anthropologists. It is 
important, however, for us to be aware of what we can learn from the humani- 
ties. Let me emphasize again that the humanities provide only some of the 
answers to our problems in cultural studies; there are problems in the compara- 
tive study of societies with which they do not deal. Because anthropology, as 
a social science, organized its work to arrive at certain generalized, theoretical 
statements about culture, it has been able to make and document certain 
points in the Study of Man which the humanities did not make. 

My point is that, once anthropologists include the mind of man in their 
subject matter, the methods of science and the methods of the humanities 
complement each other. Any commitment to methods which exclude either 
approach is self-defeating. The humanists criticize the social sciences because 
they belabor the obvious and are arid; the social scientists criticize the humani- 
ties because they are subjective. It is not necessary for the anthropologist to 
be afraid of either criticism, neither of belaboring the obvious, nor of being 
subjective. The anthropologist can use both approaches. The adequate study 
of culture, our own and those on the opposite side of the globe, can press on to 
fulfillment only as we learn today from the humanities as well as from the 
sciences. 
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THE DISMAL SCIENCE OF FUNCTIONALISM 
By DOROTHY GREGG and ELGIN WILLIAMS 


I. INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH much has been made of the differences among the social sci- 
ences and the consequent need for cross-fertilization, it remains true that 
the various disciplines are one when it comes to their basic postulates. All are 
reluctant to describe human behavior in other than metaphorical terms. All 
exhibit a strong and unwavering belief in some pre-established social harmony 
(“natural order’). And all are dedicated to the demonstration of this natural 
order by seeking out and delineating useful purposes for all the major institu- 
tions of society. 

Similarities in aim and method are particularly noticeable when the ortho- 
dox approach in economics and the functionalist approach in anthropology are 
compared. 

In the first place, the functionalist studies “chow men and women are moti- 
vated in their mutual relations by feelings of attraction and repulsion, by co- 
operative duties and privileges, by profits drawn and sacrifices made.’! The 
emphasis upon motives, with its framework of hedonism in the Newtonian set- 


ting of “attraction” and “‘repulsion”’; the concept of society as cooperative rela- 
tions among “‘individuals”; the reduction oi all social behavior to convenient 
commercial entries of “‘profits’”’ and “sacrifices” —the definition cannot fail to 
elicit a sense of understanding and intellectual partnership in the breast of the 
economist. If the economist proceeds to study some functionalist classics he 
will run across many cherished economic myths, presented in all seriousness 
and without criticism. When he goes on to learn that ‘What has happened in 
social anthropology has obviously been that students have brought interests 
from other fields,” among them economics, ‘‘and have worked ethnologically 
along the lines of these interests,’ the feeling of any necessary divergence is 
further weakened. Among those who contribute to the functionalist line the 
economist will discover men known to him for their work in economics (Pareto, 
Parsons), and this will strengthen the response of fellowship. Finally, faced as 
they are with the same derangements and perplexities of world affairs, the 
economist and the functionalist find themselves occupied with overlapping 
problems. Somewhat the same order of complex and intransigent variables 
confronts both, and both have comparable drives to integrate the multiform 
new facts into cogent and workable systems of theory. 

Enough has been said to make feasible an attempt to set forth those basic 
postulates which affect the “world-view” of students in the two fields. What 


! Malinowski, 1939, pp. 939-940. 
2 Lesser, 1935, p. 387. 
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follows should be judged not as a survey of the literature of functionalism, nor 
as a meticulous rendering of the factional disputes within the field, but as a 
trial suggestion of functionalist moods and attitudes which smack of those 
professed by their colleagues in the realm of price and exchange. 

Evidently something in the way of a diffusion process has taken place where 
“students have brought interests from other fields” into social anthropology. 
Perhaps if this diffusion process had been undertaken self-consciously, some of 
the more absurd totems of economic faith would have been destroyed in the 
process. This paper attempts to bring about such self-consciousness (or to 
announce an important case of independent invention). Such an effort seems 
warranted by the world-wide enigmas of adjustment and reconstruction with 
which both economists and functionalists are wrestling at present.* 


II. PRECONCEPTIONS 


The formal theoretical equipment of neither economics nor functionalism 
is used in concrete analysis: in the typical treatise, “theory” and ‘‘applica- 
tion” are two separate books. This is necessarily the case for any social science 
where individual wants and needs are “primary data” and resources are 
“given.”’ Almost the whole range of contemporary social facts enforces unre- 
mittingly the opposite—that no wants and no resources are to be taken for 
granted, that even “‘social structures’’ are passing events. Change, and change 
of a somewhat rapid and cumulative order: this is what strikes the eye, not 
“balance” and “equilibrium.” 

The result of this dualism between theory and practice has been that 
economists and functionalists have restricted their “theory” (sometimes called 
“systematic” or “static”) to generalities and, when dealing with problems of 
colonial or Western peoples, have perforce brought in other, theoretically 
adventitious, articles of conceptualization as their benchmarks and guides. 
The general upshot of these adventures in therapy has been that the trend of 
things social has come in for scolding and disapprobation, along with a gener- 
ous admixture of patchwork reform and nostalgic reference to better days and 
simpler cultures. 

But though there is no logical connection between the formal theory and 
the concrete analysis of either economics or functionalism, there is a psycho- 
logical connection. This is the case for several reasons, but primarily because 
both disciplines proceed on a psychological (“‘subjective’’) level. 

3 The present analysis is mainly restricted to certain formal statements of the functionalists 
to the exclusion of their substantive researches. A later paper will examine the field investigations 
with the special purpose of determining to what degree these have reflected the phenomena under 


investigation and to what degree the phenomena have been manipulated to jibe with the precon- 
ceptions discussed here. 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


A. HEDONISM 


“Outstanding among functionalist emphases,” Lesser writes, is “the 


stressing of psychological aspects of culture.”** Now there are no such things as 
“psychological aspects of culture” in general. Those stressed by functionalists 
(and by economists) are stressed because they seem important in the light of 
the psychological theories they hold. In spite of misguided criticism to the 
effect that the functionalists have intruded “an over-emphasis on the mental 
life of the individual” and that the economists have created an “‘economic 
man,” they have done nothing of the kind. Emphasis on the peculiar kind of 
“mental life,” which reveals among other things the functionalist’s ‘‘indi- 
vidual” and the economist’s “economic man,” antedates both’ disciplines. As 
Radcliffe-Brown has pointed out, the concept is very old and very respect- 
able. It is nothing else than hedonism.® 

So much is obvious from the theoretical statements of the functionalists 
themselves. ‘‘Functionalism,’’ writes a founder, “‘is, in its essence, the theory 
of transformation of organic—that is, individual, needs into derived cultural 
necessities and imperatives. The individual, with his physiological needs and 
psychological processes, is the ultimate source . . . of all tradition, activities, 
and organized behavior.’ Another founder compares social processes to the 
activities of the stomach, locating in individual human beings the needs which 
call forth these processes.’ ““The rise of temper against an insult,”’ we hear from 
a third source, “‘is not essentially different from the rise of temperature against 
infection.’’® The individual who makes up functionalist society might have 
stepped from any economics text. He is a rational creature and (under what- 
ever social system) ceaselessly pursues his own self-interest, scupulously avoid- 
ing pain and seeking pleasure. “‘.. . . Activities are carried out because they 
provide some sort of gratification.”® ““Human beings are driven to behave as 
they do by impulses that demand gratification and by tendencies to avoid 
pain.” “An effective equilibrium ...of the social structure... is main- 
tained as long as satisfactions accrue to individuals.””™ 

Economists have endured detailed and recurring criticism aimed at such 


4 Lesser, 1935, p. 387. 

5 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935. It should be noted that Radcliffe-Brown is here occupied with the 
pedigree of a hedonistic corollary, that of the organic state. The concept could be traced on the 
“psychological level” in the manner indicated. 

® Malinowski, 1939, p. 962. 

7 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935, p. 393. 

§ Fletcher, 1942, p. 86. 

® Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, p. 7. 
10 Ford, 1939, p. 136. 
4 Merton, 1938, p. 674. 
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hedonism. These charges have been followed by modifications in terminology. 
Functionalists have not come in for an equal share of fault-finding on this 
score, but presumably the results would be similar. It is therefore not pro- 
posed to renew these ancient charges here. Our purpose is not primarily to 
criticize but to point out duplications among the economist’s and the func- 
tionalist’s intellectual furniture, and to indicate certain consequences for social 
analysis. It will perhaps suffice, therefore, to give at this point the verdict of a 
recent critic of hedonism. 


If anything is known anywhere in the field of the social sciences today [he writes] 
it is that “wants” are not primary. They are not inborn physical mechanisms and they 
are certainly not spiritual attributes. They are social habits. For every individual their 
point of origin is in the mores of his community; and even these traditions have a 
natural history and are subject to modification in the general process of social change." 


Nevertheless functionalists, like economists, do take wants and needs as 
individual, inborn physical mechanisms. They do derive “cultural necessities 
and imperatives” from physiological sources. The outcome of this procedure is 
apparently that all social institutions appear right and good by definition. 
Behavior stems from needs; it follows that the institutional manifestations of 
these needs are reasonable, necessary, and just. 

Thus Malinowski’s complete statement (quoted from above) reads: “The 
individual with his physiological needs and psychological processes is the ulti- 
mate source and aim of all tradition, activities, and organized behavior.” And 
he goes on to say that “every institution contributes, on the one hand, toward 
the integral working of the community as a whole, but it also satisfies the de- 
rived and basic needs of the individual.”’ Culture “appears first and foremost as 
a vast instrumental reality—the body of implements and commodities, char- 
ters of social organization, ideas and customs, beliefs and values—all of which 
allow man to satisfy his biological requirements through cooperation and with- 
in an environment refashioned and readjusted.’ 

The parallel with economics is obvious. Capitalism is human nature, and 
the social organization of modern times, with its depressions, imperialism and 
war, is a “vast, instrumental reality” stemming from the basic needs of the 
individual. Moreover, these basic needs and their institutional precipitates are 
eternal: “You can’t change human nature.” This dismal prospect has earned 
economics its most famous sobriquet, which functionalism seems destined to 
share. 


12 Ayres, 1944, p. 84. In all of the following analysis of functionalism the writers have profited 
from Ayres’ treatment of comparable ideas in the field of economics. See especially Section One, 
“The Classical Tradition.” 

8 Malinowski, 1939, pp. 946, 962. 
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B. GoALs AND MOTIVES 


As hedonists, both economists and functionalists derive behavior from 
biological sources and as a result view all customs as reasonable and necessary. 
They reach this conclusion in a second way by describing culture in terms of 
“motives” and “goals.” 

Many of the functionalist’s “goals” are in fact synonymous with biological 
needs, but the important point here is that in every case this sort of descrip- 
tion shifts attention from the material and cultural consequences of institutions 
to the purposes which they supposedly subsume. This shift of attention is com- 
parable in all respects with the economist’s identification of ‘‘satisfaction” and 
“productivity” with price. For it is by assumption only that “every institu- 
tion contributes to the working of the community,” just as it is by assumption 
only that the existence of a price ensures that customers get what they pay for 
and producers get what their efforts are worth. 

The result of describing institutional behavior in terms of “goals” and 
“motives” is to credit almost every custom and activity with instrumental 
efficacy. Activities quite dissimilar (on the surface) are seen to be “really” of 
the same order, and thus a usefulness is revealed of behaviors whose contribu- 
tion to the health of the community is not visible to the naked eye. Business- 
men, for instance, are not just businessmen but social physicians, for in both 
business and the professions “the dominant goal may be said to be the same, 
‘success’ . . . on the one hand increasing the size and improving the business 
position of the firm . . . or attaining (say) a good proportion of cures or sub- 
stantial improvement in the condition of patients.’ 

Of course extensive preoccupation with such goals and training in their ap- 
preciation are required before ‘the air of indignant wonder with which tech- 
nologically-minded people sometimes cite the fact that actual technical per- 


formance is well below the theoretical potentialities of 100 per cent efficiency” 
is dissipated. 


Only by extensive comparative study does it become evident that for . . . the develop- 
ment or the application of science there is requisite a complex set of social conditions 
which the “technologically-minded” seldom think of... . Study of the institutional 


framework . . . should help considerably to understand the nature and function of some 
of these social “constraints.” 


Not only is inefficiency seen to be justified if looked at with functionalist 
eyes. With extensive comparative study it becomes apparent that the “need” 
for ‘‘organization by force and compulsion,” which some had hoped a passing 
phase of culture, is universal.’* Again, functionalists have discovered (long after 
economists named it “competition’”’) that “opposition, i.e., organized and regu- 


4 Parsons, 1939, p. 464. 
Tbid., p. 457. 
6 Malinowski, 1939, p. 949. 
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lated antagonism, is, of course, an essential feature of every social system.””!” 
We go on to learn, contrary to those technologically- or scientifically-minded 
souls who presumably regard it as the burden of peoples and a cause of war, 
that the state is primarily associated with protection and defense.’* When we 
turn to economic matters we find class and caste discussed as “‘division of 
labor,” even as in Adam Smith: 


Every society, like a team, has a pattern or organization under which certain activities 
are assigned to certain individuals or categories of individuals. . . . Thus only certain 
persons will hunt or weave or make charms, yet all its members will profit directly or 
indirectly from their activities.'® 


If there is an economist still beset by doubts of an egalitarian cast, let him 
hearken to the results of the functionalist’s extensive comparative study: 


. Life in common . . . means sacrifices and joint effort, the harnessing of individual 
contributions and work to a common end, and the distribution of the results according 
to traditional claims. Cooperation implies leadership, authority, and hierarchy... . 
The rules of conduct which define duty and privilege . . . must therefore not only be 
known in every society but they must be sanctioned—that is, provided with means of 
effective enforcement.” 


There is not a belief or a custom which does not receive in this fashion a 
share of the credit for vanquishing the enemies of life. ‘““Non-rational” senti- 
ments and affects are found to be “essential components in social orientation”; 
when they are endangered, orientation and balance “can be restored only by 
symbolic means, usually by ritual.’’' It follows that ritual such as witchcraft 
is ‘a major instrument for dealing with aggression and anxiety.” Similarly 
“the dogmatic affirmations of religion”’ satisfy the needs for “positive affirma- 
tions of stability, success, and continuity,” for “‘intellectual, emotional, and 
pragmatic control of destiny and chance.” Indeed “the whole system of 
magical counteraction and cure ...is the manner in which primitive man 
satisfies his individual cravings for some means of controlling a really un- 
controllable evil.” 


17 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935, p. 397. 

18 Malinowski, 1939, p. 947. 

19 Linton, 1938, p. 427. 

20 Malinowski, 1939, p. 949. That functionalists employ terms like “leadership” in discussions 
of manifest tyranny and despotism is perhaps suggestive that economists’ skilled use of such eu- 
phemisms as “free enterprise,” “investment,” “management,” “competition,” etc., etc., has come 
in for some imitation. 

21 Williams, 1940, pp. 372, 382. 

22 Kluckhohn, 1944, pp. 39-72. 

23 Malinowski, 1939, pp. 960-961. But Malinowski speaks in another place of religion as a 
mode of activity designed to manage the supernatural world brought into being by man’s hopes 
and fears (ibid., p. 959). Cf. the suggestive emphasis on religion as social control, not control of the 
elements, in Miner, 1939. 
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Finally, the emphasis on the goals of institutions ensures that the low as 
well as the high get their just deserts. “If the legitimacy of the exercise of 
power is acknowledged by the subordinated individuals we speak of legitimate 
power.”4 “*. .. . Were we to analyze . . . groups from the point of view of nu- 
trition, we would find that the place of the individual in each of them is deter- 
mined by the differentiation as to skill, ability, interest and appetite.” In 
economic terminology ‘‘the price system is impersonal” and the station of each 
individual represents an equilibrium between ability and reward. Since the 
reward of the average man is typically meager he tends to conclude that the 
announced goals of society—production, nutrition, protection, and so on—are 
polite fictions. The assurances of the functionalist and the economist to the 
contrary must seem disheartening, however in line with the promulgations of 
the powers-that-be. 


C. 


Classical and neo-classical economic theory has often been called equilib- 
rium theory.** The model of this equilibrium as first set up by the schoolmen 
was the state of delicate adjustment manifested in the human body. Later 
physiological references dropped out of economic theory and the model of 
equilibrium became Newton’s physical universe. Economists believe that there 
is an inherent tendency toward equilibrium in the economic system, and the 
economic system for them consists of price movements. In its own mysterious 
way the price system maintains an intricate balance (or “‘natural order’’) be- 
tween production and reward and between production and the needs of the 
community. Nature itself, as represented by the intricate price system, is 
rational.?” 

This concept of equilibrium is duplicated in functionalist theory. Just as 
the mere existence of a price testifies that effort and reward have been equated 
and efficiency attained, so a society by the mere fact of its existence is a func- 
tioning harmonious whole. Each culture is adjusted to its particular habitat; 
each is ina state of equilibrium. “.. . . / All parts of the social system work to- 
gether with a sufficient degree of harmony or internal consistency... .”* 


*4 Goldhamer and Shils, 1939, p. 172. Compare the economist’s dictum: If a man buys a good, 
it is worth the price. 

25 Malinowski, 1939, p. 944. 

*6 For the connection between the concept of equilibrium and the “beneficent order of 
nature” of the eighteenth-century philosophers, cf. Ayres, 1944, esp. pp. 66-67. 

27 It is interesting to note that some functionalists share the economist’s belief that the price 
system is the most rational system yet hit upon for the “allocation of scarce resources.” Cf. Red- 
field, 1941, p. 366: “Where most goods are measurable in terms of money, and where much time 
and attention are devoted to practical, competitive bargaining . . . it is easy to add the conclusion 
that intense personal religious life and a non-rational sanctification of social objects are not likely 
to occur.” 

78 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935, p. 397. 
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There can be no “cultural lag,” no “survivals,” because the continued exist- 
ence of an institution through time is prima facie evidence of its function and 
significance. “... . If the usefulness of a fact is not the cause of its existence, it is 
generally necessary that it be useful in order that it may maintain itself.” To 
have a satisfactory understanding of the “social organism” it is necessary “to 
show how the phenomena comprising it combine in such way as to put society 
in harmony with itself and with the environment external to it.’”® “If an ele- 
ment actively interferes with efficiency it is likely to be gradually elimi- 
nated... .%° “Every custom and belief of a primitive society plays some 
determinate part in the social life of the community, just as every organ of a 
living body plays some part in the general life of the organism.’ 

Functionalist procedure, obviously, is to examine societies already in ex- 
istence and to assume that these societies are functioning harmonious wholes— 
are in equilibrium—by the mere fact of their existence. The functionalist 
notes with awe and admiration that every part is necessary for the continued 
existence of any given society in its given state. Ceremonials are necessary to 
keep certain sentiments alive. “Without the ceremonial these sentiments 
would not exist, and without them the social organization in its actual form 
would not exist.’ Also necessary to the preservation of social patterns are 
penalties for their infringement. 


Culture must ensure the continuity of social life by providing techniques for inhibiting 
individual tendencies which might interfere with cooperation and for the suppression 
or elimination of individuals whose conduct is anti-social. . . . It must provide the in- 
dividual with techniques for escaping from reality and with a series of compensations 
for the discomforts and thwartings which his submergence in the corporate existence of 
the group inevitably impose upon him.* 


Status, religion, magic, taboo are all necessary if societies based on status, 
religion, magic and taboo are to remain in their “present state.” From this 
acute observation functionalists conclude that ceremony and status, however 
absurd they may appear to the untrained eye, are essential to the existence of 
any society. ‘Magic and religion” are part of “the universal scheme which un- 


2° Durkheim, 1938, p. 97. 

% Linton, 1936, p. 406. 

Radcliffe-Brown, 1933, pp. 229-230. 

Tbid., p. 324. 

% Linton, 1936, p. 412. It would be captious to inquire why it is that sanctions are required 
to hold individuals in check when all social behavior flows from these very individuals and results 
in natural order or equilibrium. Of course what is involved here is the use of hedonism when it is 
convenient. Other purposes are served by other instruments. There are close parallels in the use of 
Darwinism by Spencer and Sumner, of instinct by the Freudians, of “rights”’ by the economists, 
etc. A past master of the art was Thomas Jefferson, who buttressed his arguments with ideas 
drawn indiscriminately from physiocratic, mercantilist, and liberai doctrine as the occasion 
and the opportunity seemed to warrant. 
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derlies all concrete cultures and may be said to arise in response to an integra- 
tive or synthetic imperative of human culture.’ Religion is justified by an- 
other functionalist with the flat @ priori statement that “amongst the funda- 
mental conditions that must be fulfilled if human beings are to live together in 
society is ... belief in a great Unseen Power.” Religion, like all other habits 
and customs, functions “directly or indirectly for the satisfaction of human 
needs. All the elements of culture, if this concept be true, must be at work, 
functioning, active, efficient.’ 

So far does the optimistic propensity of functionalists bring them in their 
search for natural order and equilibrium. But is this trip necessary? To have a 
satisfactory understanding of social life must analysts ‘‘show how the phenom- 
ena comprising it combine in such a way as to put the society into harmony’’? 
Surely most students of society agree that the persistence of habit and tradi- 
tion is such that there is no guarantee that only positive and “neutral” cul- 
tural elements survive, or that “if an element actively interferes with effi- 
ciency”’ it will be eliminated. There is no evidence of any eternal tendency to- 
ward equilibrium in human affairs. One might better argue that there seems to 
be an irrepressible tendency toward disequilibrium (rapid change). History, 
as Veblen knew, records numerous instances of the triumph of imbecile insti- 
tions over life and culture.*”7 But the contrary view, that the imbecile institu- 
tions themselves comprise all of life and culture, is the more appropriate to a 
social discipline whose stock-in-trade is disillusionment. If what the Western 
world has now in the way of institutions is “functioning, active, efficient’’ the 
outlook is dim indeed—again functionalism is one with economics, and chal- 
lenges the older science in its traditional social role. In an age of revolution 
against traditional social restraints economists and functionalists join in an 
appeal for authority to keep sinful man in check which would have delighted 
the Puritans: “Human beings, apparently, must be coerced to conform to the 


* Malinowski, 1938, p. 634. 

*® Radcliffe-Brown, 1933, p. 406. 

% Malinowski, 1938, p. 625. 

37 In this connection it is important to note that functionalism came into existence in opposi- 
tion to the “historical” school of anthropology. Functionalist criticisms of this school have in 
many cases been substantiated, but to the extent that their reaction against this kind of anthro- 
pology has led them to eschew history altogether their work has suffered. It is no accident that 
groups who find the present order good and concern themselves with defending and buttressing 
it have been equally reluctant to pry into its institutional pedigree. Modern economics is also 
“ahistorical.” 

For a typical expression of the “anti-historicity” of the functionalists in its early, extreme 
form, cf. Malinowski, 1922, p. 100. 

% Ford, 1939, p. 138. Cf. Arensberg, 1937, p. 33. 
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D. ORGANIC CULTURE 


Just as for economists the price system is a delicate organism which, dis- 
turbed by outside factors, tends to return to equilibrium, so “Culture is an 
organization with regenerative powers.’’*® Disrupted societies “will not die 
... but will continue to struggle toward some... kind of social health.’’#° 
The effect of change upon a social organism is “soon dissipated. The system 
reverts to its former state. It may be said to have thus an equilibrium which it 
regains after each disturbance.’ 

It is apparent that this metaphorical approach is part of a general “or- 
ganic” approach. The functionalists use as their model of culture the human 
body, just as did the schoolmen and the physiocrats. 


As I have been accustomed to use the word [Radcliffe-Brown writes], following Durk- 
heim and others, I would define the social function of a . . . mode of activity, or mode 
of thought, as its relation to the social structure, to the existence and continuity of 
which it makes some contribution. Analogously, in a living organism, the physiological 
function of the beating of the heart, or the secretion of gastric juices, is its relation to 
the organic structure, to the existence or continuity of which it makes its contribution.” 


From this organic approach it follows that society has a character and exist- 
ence of its own; it is an entity quite distinct from the sum of its component 
parts. ‘‘Society is not a mere sum of individuals. . . . Individual minds, form- 
ing groups by mingling and fusing, give birth to a being, psychological if you 
will, but constituting a psychic individuality of a new sort.’ Just as an organ- 
ism is not simply the result of the molecules or atoms of which it is built up, 
“so also . . . social phenomena . . . are not the immediate result of the nature 
of individual human beings, but are the result of the social structure by which 
they are united.’ 

Only one implication of this animism by which cultures appear to be 
“psychic individuals” can be mentioned here. This is the belief commonly ex- 
pressed by functionalists that cultural conflicts may arise in an acculturation 
situation which can be solved only by the “disappearance” of one of the cul- 
tures. ““‘When a society is faced with a functional inconsistency, and a way is 
presented to resolve the crisis . . . in the lives of the individuals by their with- 
drawal, either into the old system or out of the society, there need occur no 
cultural resolution of the inconsistency—even though the disappearance of the 
culture results.” 


%® Redfield, 1941, p. 134. 

 Radcliffe-Brown, 1935, p. 398. 

" Arensberg and Kimball, 1940, pp. 309-310. 
® Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, p. 10. 

Durkheim, 1938, p. 103. 

* Radcliffe-Brown, 1940, p. 3. 

* Spicer, 1940, p. 306. 
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What is really meant here is that some of the ceremonial patterns of the 
society (perhaps its system of status or “‘social structure”) may disappear. The 
artifacts and the individuals do not disappear. But so terrible does the former 
prospect appear to the organicist that it seems to him that the culture itself 
must vanish, for he has identified “culture” with ceremonial patterns. Simi- 
larly, to economists the removal or even the revision of the ceremonial patterns 
called “capitalism” is synonymous with the death of civilization. 


E. SUMMARY 


Thus are caught up all the threads in the functionalist scheme. The mixture 
of hedonism and organicism, by directing attention from actual behavioral 
consequences to general “goals” and “motives,” precipitates a tautological 
equilibrium where needs and institutions stand forever in balance. To this 
selective perception any and every situation appears as one of physiological 
heaith (“natural order”). The study of culture-process is reduced to making 
excuses for the organism whose vagaries, while often brutal, flow from the 
heart, and to filling in the blanks of an eternally-given paradigm, any change in 
which is equivalent to the end of society. 


Ill. POLICY 


In addition to their labors in the field of “general theory,” functionalists 
are engaged with economists and other social scientists in the analysis of what 
all investigators recognize to be the dominant fact of the modern era. Indeed 
even their theoretical problems—of ritual and power, social restraints and sub- 
ordination, cooperation and competition—are one and all raised by and refer 
to aspects of the world-wide process of ‘“‘Westernization”’ now in progress, to- 
gether with the denial of ‘‘Western” values in the totalitarian states. Observa- 
tion of primitive peoples began in the first place as a byproduct of the dis- 
covery of and intercourse with areas which, until the growth of globe-spanning 
“Western” devices, were isolated and unknown. Interests begun here were 
later turned inward as social anthropological study of the Western societies 
themselves, and it is the changes going on in these societies and in their rela- 
tions to the smaller “isolates” which are both the background and the focus 
of economics and functionalism and the other social disciplines. 

One would expect economics and functionalism to take up the problems of 
culture contact, disintegration, and decay (imperialism, totalitarianism, 
capitalism in economic formulation) in the light of their “psychological’’ pre- 
conceptions. And a survey of the literature will show that formally such is in- 
deed the case. The survey will also show that in the actual analysis of change at 
home and abroad these formal principles have been laid to one side and other 
criteria of explanation and appraisal employed. 

Nothing follows from functionalist (and economic) principles with more 
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cogent urgency than the doctrine of “cultural relativism.” On this view, cul- 
tural systems, stemming as they do from inborn individual wants and basic 
needs, are each uniquely expressive of the group or people involved. It follows 
that there are no universal standards of value or morals. What a people holds 
dear appears right to them, however it may strike other, biased eyes; and that 
is all one can say about the matter. In saying this some functionalists have 
come to suspect that they are involved in the Cretan fallacy: If all beliefs are 
relative, is the belief that “‘all beliefs are relative” to be accepted or rejected as 
one’s training or disposition dictates? In the meantime professors of such doc- 
trine have been confronted with such phenomena as the growth and encroach- 
ment of fascism. Logically about all they can say is that democratic values 
are good and worth preserving (at the cost of fascist values, good in fascist eyes) 
because they are theirs, and some functionalists have indeed taken their stand 
on this ground. But try as they may at complete relativism, most functional- 
ists are uneasy and ill-content with such a stodgy view with its overtones of 
bigotry and egotism. In the attempt to fill the gap of justification the common- 
sense notions of “rights” and the brotherhood of man have been pressed into 
service to the total neglect of theoretical postulates. 

Thus in the concluding paragraph of an article already quoted, Malinow- 
ski feels called upon to condemn the growth of totalitarian states. Culture 
remains sound and capable of development, he argues, only in so far as a defi- 
nite “balance” between “individual interest” and “social control” can be 
maintained. If this balance be “upset or wrongly poised,” anarchy and dic- 
tatorship threaten. Under the latter the interests of the state 


are made completely to overrule the elementary rights and interests of the individual. 
The theoretical discussion of the relation between the individual and the group has 
thus in our present world not merely an academic but also a deep philosophical and eth- 
ical significance. It cannot be too often repeated that any culture which kills individual 
initiative, and relegates the interests of most of its members to complete insignificance 
at the expense of a gang-managed totalitarian state, will not be able to develop or even 
to preserve its cultural patrimony.” 


The question immediately elicited is, Where in the world did this come from? 
Obviously and urgently under discussion is one of the phenomena of perva- 
sive change that Western society is now undergoing. And just as obviously it 
is being analyzed, not in terms of the theoretical scheme laid down in preceding 
pages—where there is a one-to-one correspondence between individual needs 
and cultural derivatives—but in other terms: “rights” and “balance.” 

If “the theoretical discussion of the relation between the individual and 
the group” has any significance at all it is that their relation is always one of 


The reader will recall his derivation and definition of the state given earlier. 
7 Malinowski, 1939, p. 964. 
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balance. “The individual is the . .. source and aim of all... organized be- 
havior.” “Every institution satisfies the derived and basic needs of the indi- 
vidual.” But now we are told of balance upset, of balance ‘“‘wrongly poised.” 
What are the hallmarks of the equilibrium situation to distinguish it from that 
of disequilibrium? We are not told; there is no room for such criteria in the 
functionalist scheme, and consequently an air of confusion pervades their 
work. 

The problem of monopoly is intrusive and unwanted in economics. The 
reason is obvious: if the price system can lead to monopoly it loses the signifi- 
cance which makes it the dominant object of study and the source of value. In 
just the same way functionalists can grapple with fascism or imperialism or 
race prejudice only at the cost of undermining their own theoretical founda- 
tions. Both economists and functionalists are theoretically committed to a 
strong and uncritical assumption that whatever is is right, the first because 
wants as expressed in prices are primary data and the second because all in- 
stitutions fulfill functions after the fashion of the parts and needs of an organ- 
ism. At the same time what Veblen called the latent “‘anarchical bent” in each 
shows as a benevolent sympathy for the “rights” of individuals (attacked by 
certain institutions) and a dogged insistence on cultural autonomy (threatened 
by organic states). Thus in a recent posthumous publication Malinowski con- 
stantly reiterates his dictum that all institutions satisfy basic needs. And on 
every page he bitterly condemns imperialist exploitation and the color bar. No 
two positions could be more contradictory; hence the confusion.** 

But the democratic emphasis on individual rights does not exhaust the 
ingenuity of functionalists nor does it negate the consequences of other aspects 
of their analysis. That equilibrium economics has tacitly, where it has not 
openly, sanctioned the capitalist system few students would deny. This is not 
to say that this has been the conscious intent of the economists, but only that 
this has been the actual consequence of their theoretical and practical activi- 
ties. What has been the case with functionalism? It seems clear that an impor- 
tant consequence of the theory that every society is a “functioning harmonious 
whole” is the maintenance of that society as it is. Present writings are merely 
more sophisticated renditions of Sumner’s old thesis or Durkheim’s precept 


48 Malinowski, 1945. This is a convenient point to emphasize that the’ Malinowski here 
criticized is the Malinowski who equates institutions and biological needs, not the acute critic of 
imperialism and of our own sexual provincialism. Like other functionalists, he combines trenchant 
analysis with empty or misleading formalities (as the above example reaccentuates) and it is the 
latter which this paper attempts to dissolve. For a suggestive historical parallel see Hofstadter, 
1944, on Spencer, who was “unable to overcome the antagonism between his individualistic ethics 
and his organic conception of society.” Professor Joseph Dorfman calls the whole spirit and tradi- 
tion of the social sciences, of which “functionalism” partakes, “Spencerian” and considers it still 
the dominant intellectual] force in these disciplines. Underlying Spencer’s scheme, of course, is the 
beneficent order of nature, “the heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philosophers.” 
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that “all is natural, even the most peculiar social order; for all is grounded in 
the nature of society.’ 

When it comes to practical matters, an unkind critic might be led to think 
that an important function of the social sciences to date has been advising 
leaders of existing power-systems as to methods for maintaining themselves 
in power. He might list in support of this view the activities of the anthro- 
pologists in the British colonial administrations, the anthropologists and other 
social scientists in the Japanese-American relocation centers in the United 
States, the social scientists with the War and Navy Departments and the 
O. W. I. during the war, the social scientists with American Military Govern- 
ment, and the economists in every branch of the government at all times. A 
recent book, The Governing of Men, by an anthropologist with the naval forces, 
advises administrators that subjects can best be controlled through use of their 
peculiar status and ceremonial patterns.®® A broad hint along this line is also 
given by Horace Miner: 


In St. Denis innovations enter sanctioned by a church, which is the most powerful 
force in the native community. In the acculturation between people of entirely dif- 
ferent backgrounds the entrance of a new church is a factor. As it is new itself, it has 
not the same power as the native church in assisting the entrance of other new ideas.” 


Although large and important, such tendencies can be exaggerated, especially 
since functionalists, like other social scientists, have typically democratic 
sympathies. Perhaps more important, therefore, is a tendency among students 
of man using primitive societies as their model of equilibrium to suggest that 
people would be “‘happier”’ living in a rigidly stratified society, rather than in 
Western culture where “too many alternatives’ are presented to the indi- 
vidual. Such medieval and contemporary peasant societies—with their ‘‘order 
and security and faith and confidence”™—more and more come in for praise 
and sympathetic appreciation. This tendency is of course part and parcel of 
the anti-scientific, agrarian, and authoritarian trend now gaining ground in 
history, economics, psychoanalysis, philosophy, education, and literature. 
Confused and misled by their theoretical banalities many social scientists of 
functionalist outlook are considerate recipients of these mystical offerings, and 
neo-Thomism challenges Social-Darwinism for dominance of the intellectual 
scene. 


4° Durkheim, 1938, p. 124. This point is made with great clarity in an unpublished thesis by 
Robert B. Fox, Bronislaw Malinowski: A Critical Analysis, 1944, unfortunately available only in 
The University of Texas Library. 

5° Leighton, 1945. 

51 Miner, 1939, p. 140. 

8 Linton, 1936, p. 284, quoted by Redfield, 1941, p. 349. 

53 Redfield, in Miner, 1939, p. xvi. 
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IV. CULTURAL DICHOTOMY 


There stands ready to incorporate into functionalism a distinction which 
can entirely clear the confusions into which its social investigators fall when 
faced with culture contact and change. It will not involve the creation of a 
hierarchy of rights by which theoretical ambiguities and practical difficulties 
are artificially avoided. Nor will it seek protection in a metaphysical “equilib- 
rium” which involves in the end admitting that equilibrium—any and all 
kinds of equilibrium—is just equilibrium. Nor will it rest on a theory of goals 
which proposes to solve our problems by stratifying opportunity or by making 
modern suffering ‘“‘meaningful.”™ Rather the cultural dichotomy which func- 
tionalism needs would at the outset distinguish good from bad goals, stultifying 
from liberating institutions, efficient from inefficient customs. The instinct of 
Malinowski and the other functionalists—the instinct which leads them to con- 
demn certain institutions in the face of their theory that all institutions are 
just—is truer than their theoretical postulates and must itself be explicitly 
formulated and erected into a new theoretical postulate. 

The needed dichotomy is already formulated in everyday life, and from 
everyday life has invaded the social sciences, including functionalism. But the 
form in which it has come into functionalist theories has prevented its being 
generalized as a basic theoretical postulate and as the result confusions and 
contradictions remain. The needed distinction is between “traditional” and 
scientific ideas and beliefs, between habits and customs which prove themselves 
in the dry light of reason and those which persist merely because of imme- 
morial prejudice. This is the common dichotomy which is gradually being gen- 
eralized as a distinction between technology and ceremony, imperialism and 
industrialism, business enterprise and the machine, propaganda and education, 
scientific method and the use of the products of science. But in the social 
sciences it appears in far grander style, under the camouflage of “culture” 
and “civilization,” “ends” and “means,” “mind” and “body.” 

Needless to say, the same value-judgment has not been passed by the pro- 
fessors on “culture,” “ends,” and “‘mind” as by the mechanic on “traditional.” 
Quite the contrary: social scientists typically have made the distinction not 
to condemn tradition but to endow it with special privileges and a special aura, 
while the other, lower class has been relegated to the status of “mere”? means, 
“mere” civilization. 

Still the important thing is that the distinction is made. Al/ students know 
that the two types of social activity are utterly and uncompromisingly differ- 
ent, that operations of artisans and scientists are in “another world” from 
those of witch-doctors and businessmen. And it is very important that in many 
cases even functionalists have indicated how these two worlds differ. The dis- 


5 Williams, 1940, p. 345. 
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tinction between civilization and culture is that between means and “‘ends-in- 
themselves.” In other words, “culture” is no earthly use to anyone, and that 
is what housewives and mechanics have been saying about the traditional all 
the time. “Culture,” Robert Redfield puts it, “is not to be identified with the 
artifacts of a tribe or the tools of a farmer. The [peasant] has culture not be- 
cause he has something to live with but because he has something to live 
for.’ 

Redfield, no more than Malinowski, would conclude from this distinction 
that the institutions which people “live for” are unnecessary, destructive of 
life and value, and should be discarded. On the contrary, most functionalists 
hold that traditional ceremonial patterns are the very stuff of society, without 
which tools and artifacts would have no “purpose” or “meaning.” At least they 
so hold as a matter of theory. When it comes to actual situations they seem to 
be saying (and this is the meaning of the condemnation of gang-managed to- 
talitarian states in favor of “individual rights”) just the opposite: that tools 
and artifacts are the stuff of society, that men should be allowed to use and 
enjoy them without interference from authorities acting in the name of trans- 
cendental values, mystical institutions, and lofty but invisible purposes. 

If this mood were generalized, many functionalist problems would be 
solved. Totalitarianism could be described, not as something new and per- 
haps meaningful for those who believe in it, but as the old, old tyranny of 
power and status, involving slavery, war, the suppression of inquiry—all of 
them destructive of the true culture which is the continuum of knowledge and 
the arts. Cultural relativism would be avoided because some ways of doing 
things are better than others, by objective tests, as soon as the dichotomy is 
made. Ethnologists have been documenting this fact for many years: in the 
process of “borrowing,” primitive peoples select tools and machines, not the 
falderol of business enterprise and the church. Tools lose associated ceremonies 
at temporal frontiers too: we admire the cathedrals of the middle ages but we 
no longer burn people in front of them. 

Functionalists have learned these facts primarily in dealing with imperial- 
ism. It is now clear that Africans (for instance) make the cultural dichotomy at 
least as regards Western culture, and anthropologists have picked up the habit 
from them. Natives object not to industrialism but to imperialism in the form 
of the color bar, unpaid labor, and the Johannesburg slums. Their refusal to 
consider Western society as a whole—and instead to make a sharp distinction 
between means and ends-in-themselves—has led functionalists to do likewise 
and to draw the proper conclusions. 

When it comes to spiritual gifts [Malinowski writes] it is easy to give but difficult to 
accept. Material advantages, on the other hand, are easily accepted but only relin- 


5 Redfield in Miner, 1939. xvi. 
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quished with reluctance. Yet it is just the spiritual gifts with which we are most gen- 
erous.... It is really the withdrawal of all those elements which make up the full 
benefits ... of the higher culture ... our selective giving ... which makes culture 
change such a complicated and difficult process. 


The cultural dichotomy which passes negative judgment on some aspects 
of culture and positive judgment on others is, as Malinowski found, “simply a 
statement of one of the most scientifically relevant factors in culture change.’’®” 
We cannot understand cultures or changes in them until this distinction is 
made. Nor can we take steps to smooth the path of social change. Instead, pre- 
disposed to think that all’s well, social scientists will devote their time to met- 
aphorical eulogy, inventing high-sounding purposes for the most absurd and 
pernicious customs while their actual social consequences go unregarded, and 
change proceeds by revolution and upheaval instead of by planning and edu- 
cation. 

So far as it identifies institutions as derived from individual biological 
drives and therefore as just and inevitable, functionalism, like an economics 
which identifies capitalism with human nature, deserts its task. But this 
‘pure theory” is not the beginning and end of either economics or functional- 
ism. Out of their practical efforts to deal with current problems is growing a 
cultural dichotomy which will stand man in good stead in his continuing effort 
to shake off the superstitions of the past which maintain the vested interests 
of the present. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF PROBLEMS BASIC TO ACCULTURATION 
IN THE RIO GRANDE PUEBLOS 
By FLORENCE HAWLEY 


NTHROPOLOGY long has been interested in the process of culture change, 
whether a culture borrows certain traits and complexes from neighboring 
groups or devises its institutions especially to handle certain problems of rela- 
tionship to men and nature. Lack of specific information on the history of just 
what happened in the past has hampered men interested in theory; they were 
reduced to hypotheses ex post facto. But in recent years contemporary culture 
change in native and minority groups has clamored for the attention of anthro- 
pologists not only as theorists but also as advisers to administrators. This is 
especially true in the Southwestern Pueblo area today, where acculturation has 
been greatly accelerated as the result of the war. Ethnologists always have 
pointed to the Pueblo culture as a hub of conservatism in a generally conserva- 
tive area, and archeologic data suggest that this trend has existed since prehis- 
toric times. The concepts of change still are met with opposition, although the 
degree varies. One hesitates to use a term with such connotations as “speed” in 
speaking of the process in this area, but by category the impact of outside cul- 
ture never has been so strong since the arrival of the first Spaniards. The result- 
ing innovations in the various pueblos at present range from replacing the old 
blood-blackened floors with linoleum to working for wages at the Santa Fe 
railroad shops or at Los Alamos. 

In the Indian area today, culture change is not merely a matter of native 
observation and choice; the pressure of White influence through advice and 
social, economic, and political dominance is involved. Consideration of the 
process as a whole brings into focus at least two major problems: (1) specific 
innovations and reactions: the changes within the native culture itself under 
outside pressure, and (2) the cultural bases for adjustment difficulties experi- 
enced by an individual moving from one culture into another. For the first a 
modification of Malinowski’s technique of handling data! (as used in his late 
African studies) brings into relief specific pressures and their results. He con- 
sidered acculturation under five interrelated topics. 

The first covers “European influence, interest, and intentions”—those ends 
toward which pressure is brought by the dominant Whites. It can be_para- 
phrased, for the Pueblos, as “Pressure toward the American System.” The 
second deals with “Anthropological no-man’s land”— institutions neither pure- 
ly tribal nor purely European, and covering those spheres in which the native 
and White cooperate in activities. Here are placed the development of labor on 
the railroad, in the mines, etc., the White school in the native village, and na- 
tive courts of law and governmental bodies with White supervision, advice, or 
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backing. The third covers surviving indigenous institutions. In the Pueblos 
so much of the old culture exists beside the new that Malinowski’s fourth 
topic, referring to remembered past, becomes redundant. The fourth for the 
Pueblos (Malinowski’s fifth) takes up new forces or forms of spontaneous in- 
tegration or reaction, as seen in those persons or units upon which the impact 
of the new culture has been considerable. 

In such a chart, through juxtaposition of data, the progress of any planned 
program and of accidental and uncontrolled influences of the White culture on 
the native will appear, the aids and deterrents of accidental influences upon 
planned ends will become apparent, and problems can be seen in a more full— 
and sometimes surprisingly new—context. 

From such a chart, covering the eastern pueblos as a group, one gains a 
general picture of what might be termed the psychological battlefield area, 
that in which conflicts (and occasional reinforcement of traits) appear in 
culture contact. Details of the chart are illuminating in being specific but 
would take too long to present here. Summary of the conclusions presents a 
contrast between indigenous and White institutions especially in the place- 
ment of native values on age, experience, conservatism, and non-aggression, 
versus the White values on youth, education (and experience), adaptability, 
considered aggression, and individualism. Economic stability and thrift are 
valued by both, with competition important in the White concept but socially 
penalized in the native. The American idea of separation between church and 
state and the relegation of religion to background principles and attendance 
of church on Sundays (if at all) are completely foreign to native concept, but 
the list of White American and Pueblo ideals is approximately parallel in 
placing importance upon self-reliance, equality, honesty, diligence, charity and 
a pleasant personality. 

Such a chart brings out specific changes and the forces involved but does 
not present the picture of contrast in entities between the two cultures, nor 
does it touch upon the fundamental reasons for confusion within an individual 
raised to the basic personality and orientation of one culture but later moving 
out from his own group and attempting to participate in another. 

For some years there has been increasing conviction among anthropologists 
that any one culture is made up of parts, institutions, which fit together in 
an integrated whole. Realization that two cultures might be appreciably dif- 
ferent even though they appeared to be preponderantly of the same compo- 
nents as checked ona simple trait list brought out the importance of relative 
emphasis placed upon specific institutions in different cultures. Further, the 
position of any institution in relation to degree and type of integration with 
the other institutions is a paramount factor in its effect upon the whole cul- 
ture construct and upon the basic personality of the culture bearers, the in- 
dividuals whose ways and views of life have been molded by those institutions. 
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If one attempts to diagram graphically the structure of the social organ- 
ization of a tribe, with the institutions represented by small squares and the 
bonds between institutions by connecting lines, the sketch looks something 
like that representing the configuration of a molecule. The resemblance goes 
farther. A molecule represents the smallest unit of a substance in which the 
chemical properties are wholly retained. Similarly, the drawing represents the 
pattern of one distinct culture which is structurally unique. The constituents 
of a molecule (the institutions of a culture) are atoms which differ between 
themselves but which have a definite position in relation to the other atoms 
making up the whole. Molecules of a single substance are all alike. Molecules 
of different substances may contrast with each other in being composed of 
atoms of different elements, or the identical atoms may be present in equal 
numbers in two molecules but the molecules will differ both physically and 
chemically if the atoms are linked in different structural patterns. If any atom 
making up the molecule were removed or shifted in position, the molecule as 
a whole would be changed.” It is our present purpose to point out that the 
most confusing problem to an individual involved in an acculturation situation 
is the difference between relative positions of institutions in his own culture 
and in the new, plus the changed orientation of his own position in relation 
to the institutions of that new culture. 

Redfield has shown that within an area dominated by some well-developed 
culture center the surrounding villages, in order of their general isolation from 
that center, can be arranged on a developmental gradient.* This gradient runs 
from tribal to folk to urban, with progressive secularization, loss of economic 
self sufficiency, and decrease of internal unity. As the villages come to be less 
isolated, through contacts of various kinds, they progress up the gradient to- 
ward urbanization. The individuals who make up the society of each village 
act more or less together in accepting or initiating such changes. In this unity 
lies some sense of security, and the fact that the change enters piecemeal and 
breaks the native pattern by slowly pushing it apart, rather than by requiring 
complete and immediate rejection of the old, eases the stress and confusion 


? This formulation grew out of a conversation with a biochemist in November, 1947. When a 
summary of the present paper was given at the December meeting of the AAA, Dr. Devereux 
called my attention to a parallel he had observed some years ago between patterns of culture and 
patterns in organic chemistry. This duplication of general concept should be interesting to pro- 
ponents of independent invention! 

“Mathematically, it is infinitely more probable that cultures will differ in pattern than that 
they will differ in composition. Even if we consider only a one-dimensional manifold, three ele- 
ments can be arranged in 6 (3!) ways. An organic chemist knows that the difference between 
C5H10 (chain) and C5H10 (ring) is greater than the difference between C5H10 (chain) and C6H12 
(chain) or between C5H10 (ring) and C6H12 (ring). Organic chemistry provides us with an ex- 
ceptionally telling warning against cultura! atomism.” (Devereux, 1942, p. 481) 

Redfield, 1941. 
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inherent in acculturation. Members of the older generation may criticize the 
younger for their vanguard position in the movement but a large area of 
psychological contact between the two is left intact. 

In contrast, when the individual steps from one culture into another, he is 
faced with a new pattern of existence which to his unoriented perceptions con- 
tains all the blind alleys of a maze. For some time—and perhaps for the major 
portion of his remaining life—he will move within the new structure largely 
by trial and error, with the expected resulting confusions and frustrations. 
The probablitiy of eventual assimilation and the time involved will depend 
fundamentally upon similarity between the configuration of his background 
culture and that of the new construct. 

Let us illustrate this problem by noting the differences between configura- 
tions of two pueblo social systems (Keresan and Tewa) and that of the Spanish 
American villages and of Anglo towns in which the Indian attempts to estab- 
lish himself when he renounces native life. No two of the Keresan pueblos are 
identical in village organization, but a basic pattern is apparent throughout 
them all. The present system relies primarily upon the powerful “medicine” 
or “curing”’ societies (joined by choice or after curing or trespass, through a 
ceremonial father), as primary integrating elements, but there is evidence that 
in the past matrilineal clans were of equal and perhaps even of greater impor- 
tance. The clans of the western Keresan pueblos still function ceremonially 
and provide certain religious officers. In Acoma the head of the Antelope Clan 
is cacique and appoints the war chiefs and secular officers, although some bal- 
ance to power is assured through possible veto by the medicine societies.‘ 
The Laguna pattern has been broken for too long to permit detailed discussion; 
according to the memory of living persons, the cacique was installed by the 
Flint and Shikane (Cikame) “medicine” societies, of which he was head.' The 
leaders of the other medicine societies made up the rest of the religious hier- 
archy. Clans still were of such importance as to have leaders, selected on the 
combined basis of seniority and ceremonial knowledge. Whether clanship and 
the position of cacique were linked in Laguna at an earlier period is unknown 
but appears probable. Both clans and medicine societies functioned in fertility, 
weather, and curing rites. Economic cooperation and settlement of disputes 
also could be expected through clans. 

According to Stevenson’s Zia report,® the caciqueship there is supposed 
to run through three clans in succession. With the aid of his two war priests 
the cacique selected the officers of the secular government, whose names then 
were presented to the heads of the religious societies for acceptance. In Santa 
Ana, clans still function in curing, but the cacique (as long as one officially 


‘ White, 1932a, pp. 34-45. 
5 Parsons, 1923, pp. 212-228. 
Stevenson, 1894, 
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existed) was chosen without reference to clan or medicine society member- 
ship.’ He was installed by one of the two local Cikame societies (probably 
branches of one original Cikame society) with the aid of the war priests who, 
in turn, were appointed by the cacique. He likewise chose the secular officers. 

The San Felipe pattern is clear:* the cacique comes from and is head of 
the related Flint (medicine) and Koshare (clown) societies. He is chosen by 
the head war captain. With the aid of the three leading medicine societies, the 
Flint, the Giant, and Cikame, the cacique appoints the two war captains 
(from opposite kivas), their assistants and the secular officers. Clanship is of 
no import in any of these positions. Similarly, in Santo Domingo® the cacique 
comes from and is head of the Flint and Koshare societies and appoints the 
two war priests from opposite kivas, alternating annually. The war priests are 
responsible for selection of the cacique and for seeing that he does not neglect 
his duties. The cacique also appoints assistants to the war captains, but the 
governor, his lieutenant, and their assistants are selected by the head of the 
Cikame society. In Cochiti’ the cacique is the oldest Flint shaman who is 
likewise a member of the Koshare. The headmen of the Giant and Cikame 
societies are assistants to the cacique. As head cf the Flint society, the cacique 
appoints the two war captains. The head of th~ Giant society selects the gov- 
ernor and his assistant, and the head of the Cikame society chooses the fiscal 
and his assistant. 

We can generalize in saying that in the eastern Keresan villages the officers 
of the religious government at present are nominated by specific medicine 
societies but that clans still retain some curative functions. It appears prob- 
able that they once were much more involved in governmental control than 
at present. The apparent loss of some of the most important functions of the 
matrilineal clans in this area may be a corollary of the spread of the Tewa 
patrilineal moiety into eastern Keresan pueblos, although the latter never 
achieved more importance in these villages than as dance groups whose prin- 
cipal appearance is in the large saints’ day affairs. Moieties do not exist in the 
western Keresan villages. 

Besides the societies mentioned, in all of these pueblos there are other 
societies which concentrate upon curing, weather, and fertility ceremonies, 
and which aid in integration and group survival through encourgaement of 
conservatism but are not concerned with government per se. 

The diagram (Fig. 1) representing a synthesized general Keresan system 
shows the individual within his primary or simple family, surrounded by the 


? White, 1942, p. 97. 
* White, 1932b. 

* White, 1935. 

1 Goldfrank, 1927. 
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extended family. The family, the religious government" and its subsidiary ap- 
pointed secular branch, and the religious societies with their governmental 
functions, weather and fertility control and aid in hunting, all are bonded to- 
gether into a close-knit unit. The individual recognizes close interdependent 


relationships to the central and dominating clans and societies and likewise 
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to the more peripheral institutions. The very complexity of the system, through 
cross-cutting institutions, insures its solidity. 

Studies of the Tiwa pueblos are conflicting in their reports of certain items 
of social organization, and the one remaining Towa village, Jemez, has been 
so affected by Keresan influences that its original system is considerably ob- 
scured. A number of Tewa pueblos still exist, however. The social systems of 
certain of these at present are broken down to some extent, so that at times 
the aid of a society still existent in one village must be borrowed by another 
in which the society has died out. From Parson’s comparative studies of these 
pueblos” we would suppose that some years ago they largely paralleled each 


1" There is scattered evidence that a war priest or chief once may have been as powerful, 
more or less, as the cacique himself, but conclusive data are lacking. 
2 Parsons, 1929. 
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other in the major characteristics of their social organization. For present 
purposes the system of one, Santa Clara, as outlined® for the period immedi- 
ately preceding that of the present constitutional government (and largely 
pertaining even today) can be used to represent the group. 

The Santa Claran, as in Keresan pueblos, is secure within the simple and 
then within the extended family. Beyond that, he is a member of a patrilineal 
moiety. Village government is in the hands of each moiety for its appointed 
half year, winter and summer. This society (the Ojike society for the Winter 
and the K’aje for the Summer) makes up a part of the moiety and its head 
stands as cacique for that moiety. He has as assistants a right-hand man and 
a left-hand man. When the cacique dies the right-hand man becomes the new 
cacique, the left-hand man becomes the right, and a new left-hand man is 
chosen by the cacique from among the society members. Each moiety has two 
war captains, executives for the cacique. After the Spaniards insisted that the 
pueblos inaugurate a secular government (1620), the Winter cacique chose the 
governor and the Summer cacique the lieutenant governor for a given year, and 
the Summer cacique the governor and the Winter cacique his lieutenant for 
the following year. Since Dec. 20, 1935 these secular officers and their sub- 
ordinates have been elected according to ruling of the constitution accepted 
at that time. 

Besides their governmental functions, the moiety societies carry duties in 
religious observances pertaining to fertility and weather control and in certain 
types of cures. The second principal officer of each moiety society is the “kat- 
cina father.” Aided by his right and left-hand man, he directs ceremonies in- 
volving the katcina impersonators, who make up a part of the society member- 
ship. Appearing with the moiety groups in dances are the two clown societies, 
whose importance lies quite as much in the “power” they carry as in their fun 
making. 

Curing of a type somewhat different from that of the moiety societies is 
carried on by lesser medicine societies which cross-cut moieties in member- 
ship. Other ceremonial duties are observed by the women’s scalp society, the 
men’s war society, and the wild-game society. Membership in one’s moiety cus- 
tomarily is patrilineal, validated by initiation ceremonies, but may be changed. 
Membership in the other groups is by choice, after having been cured, etc. 
Clans, apparently borrowed from the Keresan system, exist but carry no func- 
tion beyond providing an additional last name for members. Many of the 
people do not even know their own clan affiliation. 

All of the societies, both Keresan and Tewa, through social participation 
in ceremonies and dances, carry the additional function of recreation and 
dramatic expression. 


13 Field observations by Edward Dozier. 
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The most marked contrast of the Tewa system to the Keresan is the more 
direct approach of the individual to his universe through the intermediary of 
the moiety which dominates all the most important parts of pueblo life, but 
all of the institutions, as in the Keresan system, are closely bound into a whole. 
(See Fig. 2.) 

Except where Spanish and Indian villages adjoin each other and inter- 
marriage is easy, there is little reason for a Pueblo man to move into a Spanish- 
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American village. He is much more likely to take a job in an Anglo town, to 
which he may at first commute but where eventually he usually moves his 
family. He appreciates the benefits of public schools, of running water in the 
house, etc. 

Whether in a Spanish-American or an Anglo town, the Indian begins to 
discover a growing confusion concerning his position in the culture unit. In 
this confusion he does not realize that the position of the individual in relation 
to the whole configuration and of the institutions to each other is entirely 
different from anything he has experienced. 
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In the Spanish village (Fig. 3) the institutions by which the individual is 
conditioned are his occupation (farming, ranching or job), the village store 
which not only sells goods but is a social gathering spot, especially for young 
people and men, the dance hall which provides the principal opportunities 
of entertainment and broad social participation for all ages, and the Catholic 
church from which the basic customs of this village culture stem. The annual 
fiesta in honor of the patron saint of the church (protector of the village) is 
the most important celebration of the year for Catholics and Protestants alike, 
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but on political issues the two sometimes oppose each other. The only political 
functionaries in a village are the Justice of the Peace, before whom local family 
and inter-family disputes are tried, and the sheriff who guards local dances 
if paid by the proprietor of the hall. A ditch boss regulates water usage and 
ditch repair. Although encumbered with little local organization, the native 
villages find one of their main interests and enthusiasms in state politics. Elec- 
tions, with their dependence upon unity of the extended family, ardent public 
and private meetings, and impassioned oratory are the Spanish-American’s 
principal outlet for expression of power through group integration and identi- 
fication with the outstanding individual (rather than with specific platforms 
or principles). 


| 
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The Anglo urban system (Fig. 4) contrasts with the Spanish village in its 
nucleus being merely the individual in his simple family. Individual and fam- 
ily are tied (in the main) to the institutions of secular government, labor 
unions, job, club or lodges, buying and selling, the church, recreational and 
medical facilities. None of these institutions is closely tied to any other, al- 
though all might be said to be surrounded and conditioned by the ideals of our 
culture as a whole: individual determinism, “progress,” industriousness, 
emphasis upon wealth, youth, romantic love, and science, with competition 
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as means toward almost any end and a marked tendency to see right in might 
if within the home circle. 

The Indian moving into an Anglo town or city (Fig. 5) finds himself in a 
position parallel to that of the Anglos as an individual of a simple family 
which stands as nucleus of the whole. He has exchanged the secure back- 
ground of his extended family for a very tenuous relationship with White 
families which he knows but with which he rarely really is familiar. He is con- 
trolled by a secular government but has no direct relations to it expect when 
caught in the toils of the law, especially for drinking, a privilege in which the 
Indian does not enjoy equality with Whites, even when living in town. The 
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Indian Service continues to offer aid, if desired, especially through its hospitals. 
The job or the school provides the town Indian with his most constant associ- 
ates. Purchasing, renting, etc. are without any close social contacts. The mis- 
sion churches, and the other churches (as Pentecostal) attended in town 
rarely substitute for the native religion in permeating the lives of the people 
but, interestingly enough, often profess curative functions either through faith 
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alone or faith augmented by medical science. The effect of town life on the 
Indian in general is limitation and constriction of his universe, even though 
that universe is a part of the large whole of a modern nation. The constriction 
in itself is a new experience to the Indian who has been trained since childhood 
to think of himself not only as a participating, equal, and important part of 
this town unit but likewise as a part of all of nature, which could not function 
or perpetuate itself without the aid of his religious activities. The position of 
the individual in the center of his new small universe does not enhance his ego, 
as a White might expect, but, instead, is likely to accentuate his feeling of 
aloneness. 
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Let us return for a moment to Redfield’s concept of the culture gradient. 
In their acculturation toward the outside White culture pattern, of little basic 
similarity to their own, they are moving up a gradient at varied rates and 
with varied degrees of inner opposition and resentment. The position of each 
on this gradient is somewhat difficult to judge, for the proportion of change 
in the numerous institutions and traits of any one pueblo is not consistent. 
From an overall evaluation of each pueblo, we might place Santo Domingo, 
Zia, and Jemez at the lower end of the gradient, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, 
and San Juan at the top, and the other pueblos in between. In general, the 
Keresans are considerably below the Tanoans in position. Is this the result 
of differences in isolation of the two groups or of differences in basic social 
structure? 

Probably both conditions are involved; certainly the Tewa pueblos are 
somewhat closer to Spanish-American towns, to Santa Fe, and (lately) to Los 
Alamos than the Keresan pueblos are to White villages or to Albuquerque. 
But the difference does not seem to be enough to account for their marked 
differences in acceptance of the new way of life. 

If we compare the diagrams of Tewa and of Keresan culture, the individ- 
ual in each is seen to be a peripheral unit in the configuration. But the con- 
nection between the individual and the central moiety, with the religious, 
curing, and governmental functions of the society which controls it, is con- 
siderably more direct than that in the Keresan structure. The urban Anglo 
structure is based upon the individual as nucleus and direct relationships be- 
tween the individual and institutions. Although the Tewa, upon coming into 
town, moves from his former peripheral position to a center nucleus in his new 
universe, it is easier for him to comprehend the new system than it is for the 
Keresan. But in neither case would the complete move actually be easy or 
the new position readily comprehended. 

And what of the effect of the acculturated or semi-acculturated Pueblo 
Indian moving back into the pueblo? Here we must return to our first propo- 
sition—that change in the pueblos is slow and subject to great resistance. 
Ultra-conservatism is the first ideal of the pueblos and the young and middle- 
aged members must bend to domination by their elders. This largely limits 
the possibilities of change being innovated by those persons who have seen 
the most in outside experiences through schools, military service, etc. Those 
persons most insistent upon even their personal right to deviate appreciably 
from the old pattern are forced out of the home pueblo by official action of 
the council, dominated by the elder religious hierarchy. Nevertheless, a 
great many changes in the material items of daily life are everywhere apparent 
and cracks in the religious structure begin to appear here and there. One of 
the laws of physics which appears to be paralleled in our social systems is 
that, when pressed out of equilibrium, the parts of an integrated whole move 
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about until a new equilibrium is established. A diagram giving the detailed 
social structure of any one of the pueblos today would be different from that 
of the same pueblo ten years ago, and it may be predicted that in the next 
ten years the Pueblos either will combat the pressure toward accelerated 
change by retreating into and reaffirming their old system, or they will so far 
have adjusted to that outside pressure that their institutions will be re- 
evaluated in relation to the new stresses and the configuration of the whole 
structure changed. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExIco 
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THE CULTURAL SETTING OF THE TWANA SECRET SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM W. ELMENDORF 
GENERAL FEATURES 

HE GROUP of Coast Salish village communities resident in the drain- 

age area of Hood Canal, an inlet west of Puget Sound, called themselves 

collectively Twana (tuwa’duxg). These people spoke a single Salishan lan- 

guage unintelligible to other western Washington native groups.' At least three 

of the Twana communities practiced a type of group initiation ritual closely 

similar to the xanxa’ni’’ti secret society of their northern neighbors, the Klal- 

lam.? Participants in the Twana ceremony formed a “society” to the extent 

of rigorously excluding non-initiates from certain of their functions, though 

the ritual of initiating new members was the only occasion on which members 

acted in concert. The term “‘secret society’ accords with ethnographic usage 

in this area and is a convenient label for the group taking part in these initi- 
ation ceremonies.* 

The Twana termed their secret society sxd-’dab, “growling of an animal,” a 
word with the same meaning as the Klallam term mentioned above. They also 
used the word siu’kwali with the same application. This is a word derived 
through the Klallam from the Nootka and ultimately of Kwakiutl origin.‘ 

In common with another complex ceremonial form, the s’i’wad potlatch 
or inter-community give-away,’ secret-society initiations might be held at any 

1 Material here presented was obtained during two summers of ethnographic field work with 
Twana informants in 1939 and 1940, This work was financed by the Department of Anthropology, 
University of California. This paper was read at the Meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association, Albuquerque, N. M., December, 1947. 

2 Accounts of Klallam secret-society practices are presented in Gunther, 1927, pp. 281-288 
(the fullest ethnographic description); Williams, 1916; and in the anonymous account of 1859. 
The last supplies a few points not noted by Gunther. The existence of a Twana secret society was 
first remarked by Eells, 1877, p. 103. 

3 The term “dancing society” used by Drucker, 1940, does not seem to me to be applicable 
to some of these southern marginal ritual groups, which do not comprise graded dance-series. 
These formed societies in the sense mentioned, and all at least professed to guard esoteric secrets 
from non-members. The question of whether the Twana secret consisted merely of concealment of 
faked power-getting, as is indicated for the Klallam by Gunther, 1927, pp. 281-282, 287, or of 
something more positive is an involved one which I hope to discuss later. 

* Those Puget Sound peoples having a form of secret society also named it by a cognate word 
meaning “growling” or “growlers” (xe’dxedab was given by one of my informants as the Suquam- 
ish term). Cf. Waterman, 1930, p. 561 (Duwamish); and Smith, 1940, p. 92 (Puyallup). Evidence 
for the Kwakiutl origin of the Nootka word referred to is discussed in Sapir, 1916, p. 69, and 
Drucker, 1940, p. 225. See also Boas, 1895, pp. 478, 632, 645, for Kwakiutl, Nootka and Songish 
use of this latter name. 

5 The term “potlatch,” meaning in Chinook Jargon merely “give,” has attained such wide 
use in ethnographic literature that one would feel lost in describing a Northwest Coast people 
without it. Nevertheless it is not a precise term to apply to any particular type of activity in 
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season of year, though there was a definite preference for winter months when 
“people were all together in their villages.” Unlike the individually sponsored 
winter spirit-dance there was no esoteric necessity for this season; it was 
simply a matter of social convenience. 

When ritual features connected with initiation of new members are ex- 
tracted from an analysis of secret-society procedure, what remains is a residue 
of elements exactly equivalent to a trait description of a normal inter-com- 
munity potlatch. The society ritual was set in a potlatch framework. There were 
the same features: sponsorship by an individual or group of individuals of the 
same community, who must have one of a class of guardian spirits known in 
Twana as s’iya’lt (wealth powers) ; necessary invitation of guests from a plural- 
ity of other village communities, usually including non-Twana; sponsor’s vil- 
lage acts as host community and sponsor as gift donor, guests as recipients; 
formal gift giving on last day, following several days of feasting and dancing; 
gifts graded in value according to rank of recipient; order of receiving gifts also 
expressive of rank within each guest community. 

The principal additional traits which distinguished a secret society per- 
formance from the above potlatch complex were membership of both sponsors 
and guests in an exclusive group, and a complex ritual concerned with initi- 
ation of new members. 


THE INITIATION RITUAL 


Space limitations of this paper will not allow for anything like a complete 
presentation of data obtained on initiation procedures.® In brief summary, 
the following are the salient points: 


Twana culture. Natives themselves use it in speaking English in reference to giving of a variety of 
types, ranging from a secret-society initiation to formal or informal handing of a gift to an individ- 
ual whom one has unintentionally offended or whose “heart one wants to grease” preparatory to 
a request. For formal public functions involving giving as a crucial element the Twana language 
has two designations: (1) s’i’wad,a feast always intertribal to validate or emphasize high social 
rank and possession of wealth power (s’iya’lt) by the sponsor; (2) syi’laxab, a variety of feasts not 
necessarily inter-village to validate or announce all sorts of specific social steps such as assumption 
of an adult name, ear-piercing of a daughter, death of a family member. In this paper I have re- 
tained the term but have tried throughout to indicate what specific sort of “potlatch’’is referred to. 

® The bulk of my information was obtained from Frank Allen (naiyaxge’dab), the only Twana 
initiate surviving in 1940. This informant was born about 1860, his father Skokomish Twana, his 
mother Dungeness Klallam. He was “put into the fu’kwali” when about twelve years old by a 
Klallam initiating group at Dungeness (stti’lam). Beside a considerable body of notes on society 
procedure Frank Allen supplied three detailed narratives of initiation rituals in which Skokomish 
initiating groups had taken part, two of them eye-witness accounts. Two of these ceremonies were 
of Klallam and one of Quilcene Twana sponsorship. He also gave me an account af a Songish 
initiation ritual at Victoria attended by some of his Dungeness Klallam relatives. Some supple- 
mentary material was secured from Henry Allen (taa’x), brother of the above, and from Charley 
Cush (lile’xaltx”), of Quilcene Twana and Squaxon extraction. Neither of the latter men was 
a society member. Both are still (1947) alive; Frank Allen died in 1945. 
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Initiates were always drawn from the sponsor’s (host) community. Nor- 
mally they were adolescents, of both sexes, from upper-class families. An in- 
itiation fee was raised by the parents of the initiates to be paid to those guest 
members who had charge of their children during the initiation ritual. These 
fees were paid on the last day of the ceremony but separately from the sponsor’s 
potlatch donations. Initiates were divided into groups according to the number 
of guest communities; each of these groups of initiates was entrusted to a 
group of initiators from one of those communities. Members from the host 
community did not act as initiators. Each group of initiators included at least 
one, usually elderly, member who acted as head initiator, the Twana term 
being skal-d-'tasxa-'dab, “supernatural being of the secret society.’’? These head 
initiators were not necessarily shamans, but were individuals with an excep- 
tional degree of control of the secret-society spirit which had given them the 
gift of long life and the special power to throw this spirit into new initiates. 

The secret-society spirit bore the same name (sxd~’dab or slu’kwali) as the 
society itself and was supposed to possess initiates and members at society 
ceremonies. It was not equated with the guardian spirits either of shamans 
or laymen, though it functioned analogously. The society spirit could be ob- 
tained only by the initiation ritual which involved its direct transmission from 
a head initiator into the bodies of initiates. It could not be obtained by the 
regular patterned guardian-spirit quest. This being was not identified with 
the wolf, but it might appear either as a “great black man” or as a human 
infant covered with blood. It lived in the air and “traveled north with the 
ducks.” The original acquisition of the spirit was by a single mythical en- 
counter, analogous to a guardian-spirit vision, which occurred at the mouth 
of the Skokomish river; this experience was recounted as the Twana origin 
legend of the society.® 

The initiation ritual might last from three to eight days and can be ana- 
lyzed into seven main stages.® The first, called “showing the sxda-’dab,” oc- 
cupied part of the first night of the ceremony and consisted of a mass dance by 
members in the house in which the ceremony was held, plus conjuring with the 
two-piece duck-shaped wood rattles used by members of initiating groups. 
These rattles were sent “flying” around the dance house from group to group 
as a demonstration of the power of the society spirit. Some members, particu- 


7 The Klallam term for this office was given as st’liya’a'lagam, “supernaturally powerful 
(ones),”’ and the Puget Sound (Suquamish) as dza’gwa ta sxe'dxedab, equivalent to the Twana term. 

8 The legend contains none of the “fake power” elements apparent in the Klallam origin ac- 
counts of Gunther’s informants (see note 3), or in Williams, 1916, p. 299. 

® This analysis is derived from the narrative accounts mentioned in Note 6 and does not follow 
any pattern-number usage of the Twana or, it is hoped, of the present writer. Three, four, and five 
all appear as pattern numbers in certain phases of Twana myth and ritual, but the pattern-number 
concept is at best weakly developed in this culture. The names for the initiation stages enclosed in 
quotes are literal translations of the native phrases applied to them. 
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larly head initiators, became actively possessed by the sxyd-’dab spirit and 
vomited blood. 

The second stage, that of “laying down initiates,” was held the following 
morning. The novices were led out from a seclusion room in a corner of the 
house and the syd-’dab spirit was “shot” into them in front of the house by 
the initiators to whom they were assigned. The head initiator pointed his hand 
at the initiate and the latter dropped in a rigid trance. This condition was not 
regarded as death; the initiates were supposed to be benumbed by the spirit 
which they were as yet unable to control. Each initiate was then carried back 
into the seclusion room."® 

During the third stage, “playing of the society spirit,” members spent one 
or more nights in individual and group dances and conjuring performances, 
the latter consisting chiefly of levitation of objects. The Twana might use in- 
dividual guardian spirits in these demonstrations, but in every case “sxa-’dab 
(society spirit) stood back of the ‘tamanamis’ (guardian spirit) and strength- 
ened 

Reviving of the entranced initiates constituted the fourth stage. Like 
stage two, this also took place in the morning outside the house. The uncon- 
scious novices were laid on a mat and a head initiator blew blood from his 
mouth on each one. The initiating group then raised the novice in the air, 
roaring. After two or three repetitions the initiate revived and darted off, 
possessed by the society spirit, the crowd opening to make way for him.” 
Two “‘sentries” on the outskirts of the crowd of members then seized the in- 
itiate and led him to a “bathing place” at some distance beside a stream. 

Here each initiate was bathed by his or her parents, clad in new ceremonial 
garments, fed in a ritual manner, and taught an imitative dance which mim- 
icked the behavior of some powerful guardian spirit. By using this symbolic 
dance form during the rest of the initiation ceremony novices secured magical 


10 “Mesmeric sleep” is the phrase used of Klallam initiates (contrasting with Makah) in 
Swan, 1870, pp. 67-68. The anonymous account of 1860 uses similar terms (“‘mesmeric . . . cata- 
leptic’”’) to describe Songish novices. 

*t Quoting informant Frank Allen, who also said that Klallam used their guardian spirits in 
these tricks much less than did the Twana (and Suquamish). “With Klallam it’s just straight 
slu’kwali, using tu’kwali power without tamanamis (guardian spirits).”” Dog-eating and use of 
masks in some of the dances of this stage were also Klallam traits, not practiced by the Twana. 
Klallam dog-eating is also attested by the account cited as Anonymous, 1859, and by Williams, 
1916, p. 287. Some forty-three dances and magical demonstrations of this stage are described in 
Frank Allen’s narrative accounts. Eells figures paraphernalia items (Klallam), 1886, pp. 38-42. 

No set number of repetitions of the “raising” are involved here though the roars of the 
initiators are repeated three times with each lifting. Occasionally the novice failed to “revive” 
even after a dozen or more “raisings.’’ He or she was then taken down to the beach and dipped in 
salt water. Cases were known where even this treatment failed and the novice eventually died 
entranced. If the possessed (revived) novice were not caught he wandered on through the air for- 
ever; “sxd-'dab has taken him now.” 
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aid from the society spirit in any future quest for a guardian spirit; specifically 
the society spirit would confer luck in encountering the particular guardian 
spirit imitated. This procedure constituted the fifth stage of the ritual, called 
“bathing [ritually] the initiate.” 

Stage six was termed “‘working (or practicing) the initiate.” This took 
place at night in the dance house, when each group of initiates was led by their 
initiators in repetitions of the symbolic guardian-spirit dances learned in the 
previous stage. As they danced the novices became possessed by the society 
spirit and blood poured from their mouths. This was a sign that they now had 
control of the sxd-’dab spirit and would receive help from it on future guardian- 
spirit quests. Initiates might at this time become quite “wild” and have to be 
restrained by ropes tied around their waists. Stage seven occupied the final 
night of the ceremony and consisted of payment of initiation fees to guest 
initiators and the terminal give-away by the sponsors, as mentioned before. 


FORMAL RESEMBLANCES 


When the initiation ritual described above is compared in form with other 
ceremonial complexes current among the Twana it is seen in most respects to 
stand quite apart from any of them. Only three other types of ceremonies 
show any formal or functional analogies to the secret society: the intertribal 
potlatch or give-away (s’i’wad), the winter guardian-spirit dance (stst’su'tstab), 
and the winter mass soul-recovery ceremony (ct’sa’b or sbatada’g).™ 

Resemblances to the s’i’wad potlatch have already been indicated. These 
are not simply analogies of form but consist in a whole block of traits of the 
society ritual coinciding exactly with the main constituent traits of this type 
of potlatch. What is left over is an integral body of ritual traits, those directly 
concerning initiation, in the secret society, which do not occur in the potlatch, 
and a group of more casually associated features in the potlatch (pastimes, 
dances, songs) which likewise fail to appear in the secret-society performance. 
The Twana secret society is thus the s’i’wad potlatch plus something else. 

The derivation of this residue of initiation traits is not solved by compari- 
son with the other two ceremonial forms referred to—the spirit dance and the 
soul-recovery ceremony. Functionally, possession by and control of supernatural 
power in the society initiation is somewhat analogous to the same features in 
the spirit dance. Formally, the two complexes stand quite apart. Society in- 
itiation is group or mass power-getting and power-control; control of power 
at a spirit dance concerns an individual, who has previously acquired this 
power through a patterned vision-quest or—less usually—by other means, 


13 In Twana ct’sa’b is the name of the ceremony, sbatada’g that of a class of guardian spirits 
(not shaman spirits, swa’dac) whose possession enables the human owner to recover stolen souls 
of the living from the land of the dead. The soul-recovery “doctor” (basbatada’g) is not necessarily 
a shaman (baswa’dac). 
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none of which appear as elements of the society ritual or as prerequisites 
thereto. Further, society initiates form an organized and exclusive group, 
contrasting with the unorganized group of persons having the same type of 
power as the sponsor at a spirit dance. The “shooting” or injection of super- 
natural power into the society novices is quite different from the procedure 
by which a spirit-dance sponsor obtains control of his or her individual guard- 
ian spirit.“ Finally, the secret-society spirit, though classed as a supernatural 
being (skal-d’), was expressly not equated with guardian spirits, either sha- 
mans’ (swa’dac) or laymen’s (/’sca’li). While secret society and spirit dance 
might be said to share exclusively the features of initiation and spirit posses- 
sion, the forms of these two traits differ completely in the two types of cere- 
mony. 

With the soul-recovery ceremony the secret society shows two resemblant 
features, management of ceremony by an organized group with special super- 
natural power, and treatment of subjects (patients, initiates) as a group. 
These are assuredly not specific similarities. The form of activity and the type 
of personnel concerned differ completely; in the secret society a group of in- 
itiators “lay down” and revive a group of upper-class adolescents from a host 
community not their own, while in the soul-recovery ceremony a group of 
curers, having a special type of guardian-spirit power (sbatada’q) for retrieving 
lost souls, heals a group of ailing villagers who may be all of their own commu- 
nity. 

The only formal elements shared by all four of the ceremonies in question 
are those constant features that appear in all public functions, namely, in- 
dividual sponsorship, inviting-in of guests, singing and dancing (of various 
types), terminal gift distribution (formal or informal). 

In part, therefore, the secret society ritual stands completely outside other 
Twana ceremonial complexes, its initiation procedure showing a lack of formal 
resemblance to anything else in the culture. 


FUNCTIONAL ANALOGUES 


It is noteworthy that, despite peculiar formal features, the secret society 
is the only complex public social activity of the Twana which has no special 
function proper to itself. The two most important functional features of the 
secret society are: 

(1) Expression of prestige in an inter-community setting according to 
social rank forms. Sponsors as gift donors, initiates as children of wealthy 
families, guest members as ranked gift recipients all share in this expression. 
The society itself is an institution validating high rank. 


4 The only other occurrence of such “shooting” or projection of supernatural power into 
another’s body is in connection with victimizing in malignant shamanism—quiteadifferent matter. 
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(2) A religious function by which initiation and control of the society 
spirit insures future acquisition by the initiate of an individual guardian spirit, 
especially a powerful tutelary, one of the wealth powers (s’iya’/t) or one of the 
strongest shaman powers (swa’dac). As a corollary to this function, initiates 
are normally adolescents, still of an age for subsequent intensive spirit quests, 
and of both sexes, paralleling the necessity in this culture for both boys and 
girls to obtain spirit help. 

Now while these are the most obvious and probably the primary functions 
of the secret society, both of them were fulfilled in detail by other cultural 
mechanisms, which would have continued to operate unaltered if the secret 
society alone had been completely abolished. Nothing need have been altered 
in Twana culture except for the subtraction of an elaborate and special but 
functionally superfluous type of ceremony. The type of potlatch (s’i’wad) with 
which the secret society partly coincided in form fulfilled the same role in 
rank or prestige validation in an inter-community setting. Success in spirit 
questing was taken care of by a large number of devices including intensity 
of ritual preparation and training of the novice, and membership in a high- 
ranking lineage of “pure blood,” the latter specially predisposing to obtaining 
of a wealth spirit, which in turn was a prerequisite for any s’i’wad potlatch 
sponsor. 

In a functional sense the secret society was superadded to the religious 
and social complexes expressed in guardian spirit questing and potlatch spon- 
sorship, as an auxiliary device for insuring fullest participation by an upper- 
class person in his culture. But other devices existed with the same effects, 
though achieving these through other formal means. 


HISTORICAL INTEGRATION 


Historically, initiation rituals among the Twana and some of their neigh- 
bors were almost certainly derived by relatively recent diffusion from a north- 
ern point of origin. The immediate source of the secret societies of the Klal- 
lam, Twana, and some of the peoples of Puget Sound is probably to be sought 
in the so-called wolf ritual (t/o"kwa'na) of the Nootka. Spread of this foreign 
complex in the region was facilitated by the inter-community nature of the 
initiation ceremony. Among the Twana an initiation with Skokomish spon- 
sorship might include guest initiating groups from the Quilcene Twana, the 
Dungeness Klallam, and the Suquamish of central Puget Sound.” Such groups 
of diverse ‘‘tribal”’ origins differed among themselves in many (usually minor) 


% Recent discussion of secret-society history in Drucker, 1940, pp. 227-230. 

16 At Klallam-sponsored initiation rituals Twana initiating groups met such diverse peoples 
as Makah, Songish, Suquamish, as well as several village-communities of Klallam-speakers. It 
must be stressed that a secret-society performance either with Twana as hosts or guests always 
took place in an inter-community setting. 
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details of ritual procedure, yet each was familiar with its neighbors’ methods. 
It is perhaps a problem why under these conditions there were any local dif- 
ferences. Secret-society procedures are however only one of a number of in- 
stances of intensive inter-community contact in this area going hand in hand 
with a high degree of local particularism. 

The integration of this borrowed complex into Twana culture resulted 
in its being set in a formal potlatch framework which duplicated the functions 
of the s’i’wad type of give-away feast. The remaining ritual features, con- 
cerned with initiation, did not come to resemble formally anything else in 
the culture. In particular, they were not recast in the form of the guardian- 
spirit dance, nor did the supernatural power on which the society was based 
come to be equated with or classed as a guardian spirit. Functionally the 
initiation ritual shows a peculiar set of practices which aimed at inducing, by 
magical means, luck in future guardian-spirit quests. 

A final historical problem is raised by the fact that other peoples in the 
same general area as the Twana and with not dissimilar cultural backgrounds 
showed marginal forms of secret-society rituals with a quite different type of 
integration into their cultures—in particular an almost complete rephrasing 
of the society in terms of guardian spirit acquisition and spirit dancing.’ In 
all these cases the form of secret society borrowed would seem to have been 
that of the Nootka wolf ritual. 
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INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATION IN THE DIFFUSION OF THE WIND 
RIVER SHOSHONE SUNDANCE TO THE CROW INDIANS! 
By FRED VOGET 


INTRODUCTION 


HE LAST performance of the Crow Sundance probably occurred about 
1875, according to Lowie.? The ceremonial was given irregularly upon 
the vow of a man who desired to avenge the death of a relative. With the 
establishment of peace, the rationale for the dance ceased to exist and the cere- 
mony was no longer performed. The Wind River Shoshone, however, success- 
fully maintained a modified form of their aboriginal Sundance, and even stim- 
ulated adjacent tribes to adopt the ceremony.’ In 1941 a deviant form of the 
Shoshone Sundance diffused to the Crow Indians in Montana. 
The present paper presents a brief history of the diffusion and a description 
of the roles and motives of the individuals directly responsible for the trans- 
mission of the Shoshone ceremonial. 


HISTORY OF THE DIFFUSION 


In June, 1941, friendly Wind River Shoshone Sundance leaders supervised 
the production of the Shoshone Sundance in the Pryor district of the Crow 
Indian Reservation (see Map 1). The dance was sponsored by William Big- 
Day, a Crow Indian of the Pryor district. The introduction of the ceremonial 
climaxed a period of intermittent contact followed by an intensification of 
intertribal relations during the thirties. 

In August, 1941, the locus of activity shifted to the Crow Agency district, 
which shortly thereafter superseded the Pryor district as the center for the 
dissemination of the Sundance among the Crow Indian population as well 
as for the initiation of innovations and the production of qualified Sundance 
medicine men. 

Several factors brought about the development of the new Sundance 
center. First, the Crow Agency district is located within the area of greatest 
population concentration, and is much more accessible than the geographically 
marginal Pryor district. Second, an unbroken continuity of relationships with 
the Shoshone medicine man who first supervised the dance resulted in a fuller 
public recognition of the Crow Agency leaders whom the former has sponsored. 
Third, the leadership at the Agency has been more responsive to individual 
needs in permitting the sponsorship of more than one dance annually and in 


1 The present paper summarizes field work on the Crow Indian Reservation, Montana, during 
the summers of 1941 and 1946, and is based on a dissertation presented to the Yale Graduate 
School in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

2 Lowie, 1915, p. 5. 

3 See Hoebel, 1935, pp. 570-581; also, Shimkin, Ms. 
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producing a greater proportion of spectacular events, such as cures and the 
miraculous drawing of water from the center-pole. At the same time, the 
Agency dance is noted for its relative laxity in discipline; so that participation 
in it is the easiest. Fourth, the Agency group was able to capitalize on the 
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annual slaughter of buffalo and on the fact that, for some years, the camp- 
grounds at Crow Agency had been the focus of an annual tribal meeting. When 
the fair was discontinued in 1942 owing to the war, the buffalo meat was di- 
verted to the Agency dances which were held as a substitute for the fair. This 
was no mean attraction, considering the Crow taste for buffalo meat and the 
rationing which was then current. Fifth, the Agency area had already demon- 
strated a leadership in the introduction of religious complexes, namely, 
Peyotism and the Four-Square Gospel. 

Subsequent to the initial Sundances in the Pryor and Crow Agency districts 
dances were sponsored locally by the Big Horn (St. Xavier) and Lodge Grass 
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communities in 1944‘ and in 1946 respectively. Prior to the above dates, Big 
Horn men sponsored dances at Crow Agency in 1942 and 1943. Neither of the 
above-mentioned districts has developed a separatist organization to rival 
those of Pryor and of Crow Agency, but the Big Horn and the Lodge Grass 
dances have functioned within the framework of each of the initial centers.5 


MOTIVATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Four Crow men and one Shoshone man have been especially instrumental 
in the diffusion and dissemination of the Sundance. These are William Big- 
Day, Robert Yellowtail, Barney Old-Coyote, Joseph Hill, and John Truhujo, 
a Shoshone. A brief description of the roles and the apparent motives of these 
individuals follows. 

William Big-Day, aged 55 years,’ Pryor district, first introduced the 
Sundance at Pryor in June, 1941. Subsequently, at Pryor, Big-Day has at- 
tained a position of leadership within the Sundance which has not been chal- 
lenged locally. This resulted from the prestige which accrued to him owing to 
his initial leadership in the introduction of the dance and to the acquisition of 
medicine feathers from the Shoshone leader, Truhujo. His opposition to re- 
moving the dance to Crow Agency, however, led to a break with Truhujo 
which prevented Big-Day from maintaining a pre-eminent position among 
the Crow at large. Big-Day rebuffed all efforts by the Agency group to draw 
him within their orbit. He has not succeeded, however, in establishing a 
genuinely independent leadership at Pryor, although he has directed one 
dance and has supervised another from outside the lodge, when Truhujo 
failed to appear. Big-Day’s activities have been extended in small degree to 
the Big Horn district, where he has conducted prayer meetings for friends. 

Big-Day was fifty years old at the time he introduced the Shoshone Sun- 
dance to the Crow. His past reveals little real contact with white culture. His 
early education was interrupted by illness to such an extent that he received 
virtually none at all. The district in which he grew up is rated as conservative 
in comparison with the other reservation communities. The past is a much 
more vivid reality in Big-Day’s life than in the lives of the Crow Agency 
leaders. 

Despite ill health during adolescence, Big-Day participated in the normal 
physical activities of the youth of his time, wrestling, horseracing, and foot- 
racing. He worked as a ranch hand, and, after his marriage at the age of nine- 
teen, settled down to a life of small-scale farming until rheumatism forced him 


4 A Pryor district resident sponsored the initial dance at Big Horn in 1943. 

5 Crow Agency influence is predominant at Lodge Grass because of accessibility, whereas 
both Pryor and Crow Agency have influenced the intermediately located Big Horn district. 

5 Ages are computed as of June, 1946. 
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to give it up about eighteen years later. He became a district councilman from 
Pryor and also headed the Pryor rodeo committee for nine years. 

When he was nine years of age, Big- Day was baptized in the Catholic faith. 
He continued a half-hearted attendance in that church until barred from it 
when he manifested an interest in peyote. His excommunication threw Big- 
Day more forcibly upon the native religious values, and finally led to a com- 
plete acceptance of Peyotism, when the “tipi way,” a nativistic form, was 
introduced at Pryor.’ Big-Day was thirty-five years old at the time, and had 
become fully convinced that the white man’s religion was the “‘hardest belief 
and something that any Indian couldn’t possibly fulfill.’’* Furthermore, since 
his Indian forefathers had never accepted the white man’s religion, he felt 
that this alien religion was not for the Crow.® In returning to the native values 
Big-Day had the full support of his strong-willed wife, who has been quite 
overt in her hostility toward the proselytism of the Christian churches.’® 

At the age of forty, Big-Day was moved to go out and fast in the neighbor- 
ing Pryor Mountains in answer to the call of certain beings who had appeared 
to him in his dreams from the time he was nineteen years of age. These spirits 
had promised him wealth and success in the manner of old if he would fast and 
follow their instructions. An admitted fear, however, led him to defer his re- 
sponse to this call until stimulated by the “Indian way” which he thought he 
had found in peyote. At the time he answered this “call” Big-Day had been 
active in Peyotism for five years, and he took some of the herb with him on his 
vision quest. His intention was to get power to cure in the fashion of the old 
days, for he was greatly troubled by the sickness which he thought was gradu- 
ally killing off the Crow, and, moreover, he could not resolve the problem of 

7In telling of his rejection of the initial peyote worship, Big-Day stated: “I thought that 
way was a man-made way. There was peyote in there, but they were getting other stuff in there, 
like an altar and cross, and no smoking (when praying), and I thought it was made up by a man.” 

8 Big-Day here is voicing a common Crow objection to Christianity; the ethical values and 
the enjoined behavior (e.g., abstention from alcohol, regular church attendance, no social activity 
on Sunday, and general abandonment of traditional customs not compatible with American cul- 
tural values) demand the impossible and imply a too strict limitation upon human behavior. 

® To Big-Day, the problem shaped itself in this way: “Here is a pure-bred running mare, and 
the colt of that running mare is for a running horse. Here is another chunky-built horse, and the 
colt of that same mare is built for work. We are just like that—the white man’s religion is for the 
white man, and the Indian belief is for the Indian.” 

10 While Annie, Big-Day’s wife, likes the singing and preaching of the Baptist and Catholic 
churches (she still goes once in a while to the latter to please a relative), to her it seemed that the 
white people thought themselves too good for the Indian—afraid, perhaps, that a louse or some 
sickness would craw] from the Indian te them. Therefore, the seating arrangement in the church 
was with the Indian on one side and the white on the other. She has tried the “white man’s reli- 
gion” and for a time was a “strong Catholic,” but she feels that the “Creator has put [her] where 
|He] always wanted (her],” that is, in the Native American Church and in the Sundance. Annie’s 
brother is head of the local Pryor Peyotist group. 
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life and death. This first attempt was unsuccessful, and four years later he 
tried again in the company of a very close friend. The two of them took a small 
tipi to the mountains and held regular peyote meetings for three days and 
nights, during the course of which Big-Day learned through peyote that “‘it is 
natural for people to die, even if little babies, and then on through life they die. 
That was nature that God had made. I find that out through peyote; nobody 
was talking to me, but I find that out through this medicine, peyote. Then I 
did not know what to say or what to do after I found that out. I should have 
asked for a little power to help people, but I kind of got too excited to ask for 
anything. I came home the third night and went in the peyote tipi that was put 
here, and that made four nights.” 

In 1938 Big-Day went south for the specific purpose of witnessing the 
Shoshone Sundance at Fort Washakie, Wyoming. Some time prior to his de- 
parture he had had a dream in which he heard a song that had made all the 
people happy. His first glimpse of the dance and the sound of the music stirred 
him inside, making him so happy that he felt “like crying and laughing at the 
same time.” Big-Day knew that these were the songs of which he had dreamed. 
He returned to the Shoshone in 1939 with a half-formulated intention to dance. 
Stung by the taunts of John Truhujo, thought became action and Big-Day 
entered the lodge as a dancer, for he had heard that ‘‘when they fast in that 
dance, they always get some gifts or vision for power .. . and that is why I 
went in.” 

The 1939 dance served to confirm Big-Day in his belief in the power of the 
Sundance. On the second day he suffered a chest cramp which so raised his 
anxieties that it brought to his mind the cemetery hill at Pryor, at the precise 
moment that Truhujo was curing him of the lump in his chest. Truhujo also 
told Big-Day later that he would have been dead in the spring—the cemetery 
hill had been visioned with melting snow upon it—had he not entered the 
dance. Big-Day’s excitation appears to have been great, for he had several 
visions, two of which are of special importance. In one, he visioned a Shoshone 
and a Crow facing each other, right arms outstretched in salutation. Although 
he did not grasp its significance at the time, Big-Day later realized that this 
symbolized the bringing of the Shoshone Sundance to the Crow. In the other, 
he saw the medicine feathers used by Truhujo passed on to him (Big-Day) 
“through the Sundance.” When Big-Day told this to Truhujo, the latter was 
reluctant to part with the feathers, but stated: “If it was given to you through 
the Sundance, that is the only way that I would let go.’’ Later Big-Day was 
encouraged by Truhujo to take the Sundance to the Crow, for then “you can 
pray.” 

The accident of sickness entered Big-Day’s life again in the winter of 1939, 
when his adopted son became deathly ill. Big-Day tried the white doctors at 
the Agency and at Billings, Montana, but their failure led him to put his faith 
in the Sundance. He took his son outside and held him up to the sun and 
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vowed: “Tf this little boy gets well, I will dance.” The child recovered, and that 
summer (1940) Big-Day danced at Fort Washakie along with a friend and 
with his brother. The following winter his brother’s child became ill, and 
nothing could be done to stop its crying. Big-Day followed the pattern which 
had served him so successfully before—with some modification. He vowed that 
he would “put up” a Sundance among the Crow if the child were to recover. 
In his own words, ‘“‘That is how the first Shoshone Sundance was put up among 
the Crow, on account of that baby. I asked John Truhujo and them to come 
and help me [as] I was going to put up a Sundance among the Crow.” 

John Truhujo, aged 63 years, a Mexican-Shoshone, has played a paramount 
role in the diffusion and dissemination of the Sundance among the Crow. He 
not only stimulated Big-Day to dance, but he was the instrument for the in- 
troduction of the Sundance among the Crow. Truhujo is primarily responsible 
for all that the Crow have learned about the dance, as well as for the develop- 
ment of the several leaders at the Agency, none of whom has attained a note- 
worthy position without his approval. The form of the dance at the time of its 
introduction was largely determined by Truhujo, and he has subsequently 
introduced new elements which do not conform with the standard Shoshone 
dance. He established the Elk Lodge organization of the Sundance with the 
necessary medicine bundles at Crow Agency in 1943. Each year he has returned 
to direct the Agency dances, as well as prayer meetings in which curing is an 
important part. Truhujo is considered outstanding among the extra-tribal 
medicine men who have supervised dances among the Crow. 

When he first appeared at Pryor in the role of a Sundance medicine man, 
Truhujo was not unknown to the Crow. His Crow half-brother had lived at 
Lodge Grass, and Truhujo had visited him each summer over a period of 
ten years. When the half-brother died, the Crow transferred his name to 
Truhujo, and today they refer to him as Middle-of-the-Belly. During his 
early stay among the Crow, Truhujo even practiced a little doctoring. By 
1941 he had forgotten most of the Crow language which he had learned, but 
he could still carry on a limited conversation. There is no doubt that Truhujo’s 
ready acceptance by the Crow was facilitated in great part by his previous 
relations with them, and by the fact that he had a place within the social 
structure on the basis of kinship. To the close relations which Truhujo had 
previously maintained with the Crow must be attributed his own interest in 
tribal members who appeared at the Shoshone Sundance. Truhujo even main- 
tains that his great-great-grandfather was a Crow who brought the original 
Sundance to the Shoshone. Thereafter, it diffused to various other tribes, and 
now, Truhujo, the great-great-grandson, is returning it to the Crow, the 
original owners. 

To the above-mentioned social advantages Truhujo adds an exceptionally 
friendly personality and an easy-going manner that is very acceptable to the 
Crow. He is inclined to be helpful and is only mildly critical of infractions of 
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the rules of the dance, in contrast with Tom Compton, the only other Shoshone 
leader from Fort Washakie who has led Sundances among the Crow." In the 
doctoring of a patient, Truhujo does not press for large payments, but leaves 
the amount up to the patient himself. Moreover, he has readily surrendered 
quilts, blankets, and money obtained in payment for cures to self-proclaimed 
Crow relatives who have approached him in this regard.” 

Among his own people, Truhujo was the leader of a separatist element 
which numbered but four members. He had practiced both Peyotism and the 
Sundance, and apparently was unsuccessful in his attempt to introduce a 
modified form of the dance into which peyote elements had been incorporated. 
Compton, who unsuccessfully challenged Truhujo’s leadership at Crow Agency 
in August, 1941, maintains that the Shoshone are not at all certain “where 
Truhujo stands” (i.e., whether he is a follower of Peyotism or of the Sundance), 
and they are in no way in agreement with his modified interpretation. Indeed, 
Compton, at one time, suggested that Truhujo lead a dance among the 
Shoshone in “his own way,” but the latter refused, stating that his “way” was 
different from the standard Shoshone form. Truhujo, it should be noted, was 
trained in the Catholic faith; he claims that he has been “sundancing” since his 
early youth. 

Robert Yellowtail, aged 58 years, Crow Agency, a Crow Indian who was 
superintendent of the reservation at the time the Shoshone Sundance was 
introduced, contributed materially to the diffusion of the dance by the official 
sanction and generous assistance which he extended to Big-Day. Yellowtail 
later headed the delegation to the Shoshone which arranged for the direction 
of the initial dance at Crow Agency. He did not attempt, however, to function 
as a leader within the Sundance, but for the most part restricted himself 
to official acts of assistance. 

Of all the Crow, Yellowtail is the most thoroughly acculturated to Ameri- 
can values. He is a self-made man in the accepted sense. His education is of 
junior college level, and he displays a keen insight into American culture and 
politics. He is ambitious for position and wealth, and has made a career for 
himself by representing the interests of the Crow tribe in Washington, D. C., 
and finally as superintendent of the Crow reservation. Upon resigning from 
the superintendency, he entered politics and ran for U. S. Congressman from 
Montana. Ostensibly Yellowtail is a Baptist, but his attendance at church is 
infrequent. 

Yellowtail’s conversations and actions reveal that his Sundance interest de- 


" Tom Compton, the opposition leader, from the very beginning insisted upon a strict adher- 
ence to the Shoshone form of the dance. His attitude toward the Crow cannot be viewed as friendly. 
In 1946, he led a dance at the Big Horn district which terminated in a debacle, the Crow walking 
out of the dance lodge on the second day. 

12 Sisters, real or classificatory, not infrequently approach a “brother” and ask for a portion of 
the largess which he has received at a “give-away” feast and dance. 
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rived in part from a personal ambition which impelled him toward any new 
and potentially prestigeful movement, and also from a pride in his Indian 
ancestry. This is made clear by the wide publicity which he gave to the dance 
and by the fact that he wished to place it within the setting of the annua! 
Crow fair and rodeo. He also intended to arrange a coast-to-coast broadcast 
for half an hour so that he might describe the dance and its meaning to a 
nation-wide audience in the same manner as he did for the local spectators. 

Barney Old-Coyote, aged 59 years, Crow Agency, has been active princi- 
pally in the dissemination of the Sundance, although he also added dramatic 
elements to dances which he himself has sponsored. Old-Coyote was a dele- 
gate to the Shoshone for the express purpose of bringing the dance to Crow 
Agency, and, from the very beginning, he manifested an interest in the Sun- 
dance which culminated in his selection by Truhujo as one of the two in- 
dividuals to be entrusted with the leadership among the Crow. At the present 
time, Old-Coyote is titular head and “owner” of the Elk Lodge; the medicine 
bundles are the actual property of his eldest son, and Mrs. Old-Coyote is 
custodian of the medicines. 

Much of Old-Coyote’s activity in the Sundance has derived from his posi- 
tion within the Elk Lodge and the extension of lodge membership to other 
parts of the reservation. Although he has sponsored more Sundances and 
prayer meetings than any other Crow, and is third among the tribe in the 
number of dance participations, Old-Coyote does not rank among the top 
Crow Sundance medicine men. The reason for this presumably lies in his 
failure to perform spectacularly in the Sundance and in suspicion of his mo- 
tives, based on a prior evaluation of his character and integrity by the Crow. 
Moreover, recently Old-Coyote has begun to lose the friendship and goodwill 
of the Shoshone leader. 

Like Yellowtail, his brother-in-law, Old-Coyote reveals much white con- 
tact and influence. He has been catechist and assistant to a Catholic priest, 
reservation grade-school teacher, movie actor, tribal delegate to Washington, 
D. C., and general manager of the Crow Indian Fair and Rodeo. At present he 
is interpreter for the government at the Agency. His high-school education 
was completed at Gonzaga, situated in Spokane, Washington. 

When a white teacher was advanced to a position which Old-Coyote 
thought was rightly his, he abandoned the teaching profession. He joined 
the Native American Church following a vow to do so if his daughter were 


13 Typical of Old-Coyote’s additions to the dance are the following handbills distributed in 
the nearby towns. There is a central figure depicting a scene from the dance and captioned: 
“CROW FOURTH ANNUAL SUN DANCE. Good Camp Ground—Good Water—And a Good 
Time Assured. The Genuine Aboriginal Ritualistic Ceremonies. Come and Spend Your True 
American Holiday at Crow Agency . . . See the Native Sons of Your Country at His Worship of 
the Great Maker—Sacrificing Themselves to the Great Spirit by Fasting Without Food or Water 
for 68 Hours So Their Prayer May Be Heard To Give Our Boys Courage and Strength to Win 
This Great War. Barney Old Coyote, Sponsor.” 
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cured through peyote, after the white doctors had abandoned hope. Because 
of this deviation he was barred from the Catholic Church. He has never denied 
his Catholic faith, but Old-Coyote has turned increasingly toward native cults, 
beginning with peyote, and he has never since attended the Catholic Church. 
He confesses a return to native cultural values, after a trial of the American 
way of life; but he has carried much of the latter with him. Behaviorally, Old- 
Coyote appears to be more a white man than a Crow, and this is true of his 
whole family. His primary patterns for prestige are to be found within his own 
culture, but he has borrowed the American pattern of cultivating men in public 
office in order to enhance his position among his own people. Old-Coyote favors 
education for the Indian, but feels that excessive discrimination deprives it 
of much of its value. He recognizes the superiority of modern medicine, but 
he also feels that there are some diseases which are capable of cure through 
faith healing or through certain herbs, such as peyote. 

In 1938, Old-Coyote was drawn to the Shoshone Sundance at Fort Wash- 
akie out of curiosity, but he did not participate in any way. When the dance 
was introduced at Pryor he helped in the singing. In the tribal discussions he 
was among those who favored bringing the dance to Crow Agency, and he 
readily accepted the appointment as delegate to the Shoshone. He participated 
in the dance at Crow Agency in August, 1941, motivated in part by the fact 
that his two sons were dancing prior to leaving for the army and also by the 
fact that Yellowtail, his brother-in-law, wanted to make the dance a success. 
Old-Coyote also hoped to be cured of a persistent stomach ailment. 

With the declaration of war and the progressive intensity of military opera- 
tions, Old-Coyote increasingly put his faith in prayer through the Sundance. 
In the summer of 1943 his anxieties reached such a peak that he went to Fort 
Washakie, Wyoming, to ask Truhujo to pray for his sons. While at Fort 
Washakie he was induced to dance, and returned to Montana vowing to spon- 
sor Sundances for the safe return of his sons. These actions intensified an 
already close relationship with Truhujo, and resulted in the selection of Old- 
Coyote as one of two individuals to be placed in charge of the Sundance ac- 
tivities during the absence of the Shoshone leader. The appointment in effect 
made Old-Coyote the titular head of the newly initiated Elk Lodge organiza- 
tion, for certain traditional medicines associated with the lodge were placed in 
the care of his wife, and Old-Coyote himself was presented with a special elk- 
hide medicine. This elevation of Old-Coyote to a position of importance within 
the Sundance made him a significant figure in the continued dissemination of 
the dance among the Crow. With Joseph Hill, Old-Coyote initiated the first 
Crow-conducted Elk Lodge prayer meeting in November, 1943. Subsequently 
either Old-Coyote or Hill has been present at all prayer meetings held at the 
homes of real or prospective members of the Elk Lodge. Old-Coyote has 
sponsored over twenty meetings himself, has put on three Sundances, and has 
danced thirteen times, three of these being at Fort Washakie with the Shoshone. 
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Joseph Hill, aged 52 years, Crow Agency, is the outstanding Crow Sun- 
dance medicine man at the present time. As in the case of Old-Coyote, Hill has 
been active in the dissemination of the dance chiefly through the Elk Lodge, 
of which he was the other principal male member at its inception. Hill’s posi- 
tion as medicine man (“water chief”) makes him the operational leader of the 
Elk Lodge. He was the first Crow at the Agency to be presented with medicine 
feathers by Truhujo, and his association with the Shoshone has been continu- 
ous and close. Recognition by Truhujo, together with his apparent sincerity 
and extensive medical practice, has served to maintain Hill’s position despite 
the fact that he has never sponsored a Sundance and has only participated in 
the dance eight times. He is more conservative in his interpretation of Sun- 
dance symbolism than Old-Coyote, and has suggested certain minor changes 
in form to Truhujo, as has Old-Coyote. 

Hill does not reveal the same degree of acculturation as Old-Coyote, nor 
has he had as much education, having progressed only to the fourth grade at 
the Pryor district government boarding school. Up to the introduction of the 
Sundance he had achieved no position among the Crow because he didn’t 
“like that kind of business.” Hill’s religious life reveals a drift from one church 
to another, including peyote. He joined the Baptist Church because of a ma- 
ternal uncle, but he never attended regularly. His interest in the other churches 
was prompted by a curiosity as to how the services were conducted and what 
the preachers had to say in the sermons. The knowledge which Hill derived 
from his church contacts led him to reject the white man’s religion. He believes 
that the Bible is the product of different people who selected “what was right 
and what was wrong” for the benefit of the layman and that, in the process of 
translation from the Greek, “it has got all mixed up.” From his reflections on 
life, Hill concluded that a person should get all he can out of life, because 
“after we are gone you don’t know where you will go.” Though friendly with 
everyone, Hill has an admitted distrust of all white men and their manner of 
life. He ridicules much of modern medical practice and regards as humorous 
the white man’s ideal of constant work in order to accumulate wealth. Hill is 
the only leader with a physical defect, having suffered the accidental loss of an 
eye. 
In 1938, and again in 1939, Hill visited Fort Washakie because he had 
“heard so much about the Sundance.” Each time he took part in the singing 
and learned quite a few Shoshone Sundance songs. Singing was a skill which 
he practiced among the Crow, and it was his knowledge of Shoshone songs 
which first attracted Truhujo’s attention. In the August 1941 dance at Crow 
Agency, the Shoshone leader personally asked Hill to help in the construction 
of the dance lodge. 

While Hill’s entrance to the Sundance was by way of an acquired skill, sing- 
ing, his motivation for participation as a dancer derived from anxieties at- 
tendant upon the departure of his son for the army. In 1942 Hill danced so 
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well that Truhujo asked him if he would be interested in undertaking the 
leadership among the Crow. To this Hill replied that he “would try.”” When 
Truhujo returned the following summer he made Hill drum chief with power 
to select others to act in this capacity. During a second dance held in Septem- 
ber, 1943, Truhujo publicly presented Hill with some medicine feathers, 
showed him how to use them, and prayed for him. This act served to give Hill 
a position among the Crow which no other held, and people immediately began 
to ask him to pray for them. As head medicine man for the Elk Lodge Hill 
performs most of the doctoring. He has also selected drum chiefs for each of the 
major districts. 

Before accepting the Sundance as his religion, Hill spent much time reflect- 
ing upon it, especially in 1943, when his anxieties concerning the fate of his 
son were at their height. He went off by himself where he could be alone with 
his thoughts. It was his conclusion that the dance held promise of help for 
those who would torment their bodies and pray. With the help of the medicine 
feathers obtained from Truhujo, he believes to have “gotten a hold of some- 
thing,” and that he has a definite power to cure. Hill’s greatest worry is “all 
these sick Crows,” whose lives he wishes to prolong and to make easier. He is 
on call like any other doctor, and very often offers his services unasked. Hill 
does not seem to have made himself rich through his practice, and the Crow 
do not question the integrity of his motives. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The brief sketches of the four Crow and the Shoshone who were active in 
the diffusion and dissemination of the Sundance reveal the expectable diversity 
of individual motivation deriving from the life experiences peculiar to each. 
One Crow, because of his government position and the predominant orienta- 
tion of his life in American culture, has not participated actively in the Sun- 
dance. The other Crow men have participated actively and are now con- 
sidered among the most important leaders of the dance. The position and role 
of the Crow leaders, however, are derived for the most part from the Shoshone 
medicine man. This Shoshone has raised individual Crow men to a position of 
prominence by bestowing certain medicines upon them and thus publicly 
sponsoring them. With the possible exception of two aged men, who dedicated 
themselves to dance every performance for the “‘soldier boys,”’ none of the 
Crow leaders has achieved a position of any consequence without the favor 
of Truhujo. This pre-eminent position of the Shoshone leader is due to the 
continuous social and ceremonial contact which he has maintained with the 
Crow of the Agency area. The fact that Truhujo had previously lived among 
the Crow intermittently for a period of ten years and could be readily fitted 
into the social structure, owing to actual relationship, contributed greatly to 
his personal acceptance by the tribe. The predominance of his deviant form 
over the standard Shoshone dance was thus assured. Tom Compton, exponent 
of the standard Shoshone form, was an unknown quantity to the Crow, and, 
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moreover, possessed a less pleasing personality than did Truhujo. 

With respect to the possible motivation of the Crow leaders, Yellowtail 
seems to have been moved to assist in the introduction of the dance because 
of the publicity and prestige which might accrue to him. The motives of Big- 
Day, Old-Coyote, and Hill lie deeper, and all of them share certain common 
features and attitudes. 

First, all three men are roughly equivalent in age, the average being fifty- 
five years (1946). 

Second, all three have abandoned or rejected an economic life according to 
the American pattern, and subsist on a limited acreage lease-income supple- 
mented by odd jobs, when necessary and convenient. In no case, however, are 
the lease incomes sufficient to permit an easy functioning within the socially 
important Crow system of “give-away” distribution, which enables the in- 
dividual to enhance his personal prestige. Furthermore, the specifically native 
economy provides no means for increasing one’s income except through in- 
heritance or the practice of doctoring. Among the Crow, the latter in its ancient 
form has virtually died out, and peyote, owing to the general practice of eat- 
ing the herb in order to effect a cure, does not permit the development of true 
practitioners. 

Third, both Big-Day and Hill have little faith in modern medical practices. 
Old-Coyote, while displaying more understanding as to the worth of modern 
medicine, still believes that certain diseases are more amenable to faith healing, 
and recalls that his daughter was cured by a native herb, peyote. 

Fourth, while all believe that the Indian is capable of learning, they hold 
the opinion that education does him little practical good because of the dis- 
crimination which the whites exercise. Old-Coyote attempted to function 
within the educational system of the reservation, but gave it up owing to a lack 
of advancement, traceable, as he saw it, to race discrimination. 

Fifth, all three men were either barred from a particular institutionalized 
Christian worship owing to momentary deviation, or had rejected Christianity 
voluntarily. Big-Day reacted in a “magical nativistic’” manner to his excom- 
munication by the Catholic Church, and denied Christianity in toto as a re- 
ligion for the Indian. He also rejected a Christianized version of peyote and 
joined the nativistic “tipi way.” Both of these actions were consonant with 
his education and affective orientation toward the old life. On the other hand, 
Old-Coyote did not deny Christianity, but he did give up its practice and 
turned to the worship of peyote. His education and previous close association 
with the Catholic clergy led him to a syncretism of Christian and native wor- 
ship. Hill’s attitude was one of skepticism toward both Christianity and 
Peyotism. He attended the meetings of both, but largely out of curiosity and 
amusement. 

Thus the three Crow leaders, Big-Day, Hill, and Old-Coyote, constitute a 
group of middle-aged men who have either partially or totally rejected the 


¥ Linton, 1943, pp. 230-240. 
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cultural values which have been forced upon the Crow with varying degrees of 
success. Each reflects an affective reorientation in the direction of native cul- 
tural values. Big-Day, in fact, was consciously seeking a nativistic religion 
which would “bring a new life to the Indian.” It is probably no accident that 
he was the first of the Crow leaders to participate in the Shoshone Sundance 
and to bring it to the Crow with the assistance of a Shoshone leader who also 
demonstrates a lack of adjustment to his own culture. 

It is upon this base of general cultural dissatisfaction that the life crises 
which confronted each of the above leaders acted as catalytic agents. It is true 
that the initial attraction to the Shoshone Sundance was grounded in curiosity, 
and that this factor was also present in the trial participations of Big-Day, 
Hill, and Old-Coyote, but the crises of sickness and of war presented problems 
which demanded solution. The now familiar Sundance held the promise of 
reward, and, during the course of their participation in the dance, each of these 
Crow leaders has been reinforced in his faith in this native form of worship. 

This reinforcement is most clearly seen in the case of Big-Day, but it is also 
observable in the experiences of Hill and Old-Coyote. Following the initial 
trial participations of these two men, they were elevated to a position of 
prominence in the Sundance under the sponsorship of the Shoshone leader. 
Moreover, they were presented with medicine feathers which served partially 
to allay their war-derived anxieties. Gradually they developed a genuine 
faith in the dance, rationalizing the continued safety of their sons as an effect of 
their participation in the Sundance. 

In conclusion, the three Crow leaders, Big-Day, Hill, and Old-Coyote, re- 
veal that both cultural and individual factors were operative in their attitudes 
toward and participation in the Sundance. Each shared the following: (1) 
a dissatisfaction with the general cultural situation, (2) a reorientation of 
their values around the native culture and specifically in native religious ex- 
pressions, (3) life crises which demanded solution and for which they turned 
to a nativistic religious expression, and (4) a progressive reinforcement which 
confirmed them in the native direction which they had taken. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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THE PUZZLE OF HULA! 
By PHILIPPA POLLENZ 


HE ENTIRE area of Polynesia, from New Zealand to Hawaii to Easter 
Island, exhibits a fairly homogeneous dance pattern, especially in the 


forms and type of movement. Taking New Zealand as a starting point we 
find: 


In the dance of the Maoris, as in their arts, a well-defined constructive scheme. The 
first movement was the extension of the arms forward to mark space from the rank 
in front. Then, by extending the arms sideways, the space was measured from the per- 
son at either side. There followed a slight movement of the feet and hands to set the 
rhythm, and the dance began.? 


Other writers found in the dance of the Maoris certain violent elements which 
they could not accurately describe: 


One of the young lady musicians . . . glides into the natiye measure of the dance. She 
“pukanas” with her eyes, now set and glassy, now wildly rolling, throws her shapely 
head back and gives herself up to the elemental passion of the “kanikani’” of woven 
paces and waving hands. All the muscles of her trunk and lower limbs seem to be at 
work; the lascivious spirit of the untamed sex instinct shines out in her.* 


Of still further interest is the war dance:* 


The dances of the Maori are action and posture movements, always accompanied by 
song; their variety covers many incidents and events of life... the War Dance was 
one of scorn, hatred, threats, defiance, revenge, and tremendously vigorous in voice, 
sentiment and action . . . men stood at attention with their feet about 24” apart... . 
The leader shouted a few key words, and as one man the performers roared a response, 
took up the song, extended their palms down and vibrated their open hands in an imi- 
tation of the quivering sunlight on a very bright day. At a shout from the leader, the 
arms lost their rigidity and the men smacked their palms on their breasts or in front of 
their thighs . . . the movements developed precisely until arms and legs were in well- 
ordered activity, bodies jerking in spasms of contortion, eyeballs rolling and voices 
roaring vicious words.® 


This violence in movement, this accent on spasmodic jerking is not unique. 
Many areas outside of Polynesia have dances where the emphasis is on rapid 


1 The material for this study was obtained on a field trip to Hawaii in the spring of 1947. 
Previous to that time the writer spent many months with Hawaiian informants in New York. 
The observations about Hindu Dance forms were obtained by talks with two leading Indian 
dancers—Ram Gopal and Bhupesh Guha. This paper is only a part of an intensive study of 
Polynesian dance forms. 

2 Del Marg 1924, p. 72. 

* Cowan, 1910, p. 345. 

* Many writers erroneously call the War Dance the kaka. According to Dr. Peter Buck, the 
haka is a different type, entirely differentiated from the War Dance. 

5 Donne, 1927, p. 125. 
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and extensive muscular contortion, and this type of motion is extremely com- 
mon in Africa and Melanesia. However, in the Pacific Islands, this violence is 
just an adjunct to other varieties of movement. It is found in the Marquesas, 
where: 


their dancing consists in hopping for a considerable time on the same spot, frequently 
raising the hands in the air and moving the fingers with great velocity.® 


The performers in the dances make many springs and pantomimic gestures, with quick 
movements of the hands and arms, without moving much from one spot. It seems as 
if the people . . . mean to represent in their pantomimic dances most of the common 
actions of life.? 


The characteristic feature of this dance (haka pahaka) was that it was performed by the 
dancer on one foot and both arms being extended.® 


Pantomimic dancing is also highly developed in the Marquesas, especially in 
the dances for men. 


The main part for the men in the Marquesas consists in leg and arm movements ex- 
pressing the letters of a code of signalling which is really the basis of the dance . . . the 
women’s part consists in standing in one spot, holding the shoulders and head absolutely 
motionless, while the hips and abdomen are thrust forward, are swayed from side to 
side, the hands being occasionally used for slight gestures.® 


That pantomime is an outstanding feature of most Polynesian dance pat- 
terning can be readily illustrated by examples from Samoa: 


Dancing in the form of the Siva and Poula contained a number of figures composed of 
different movements and postures. These were performed by groups. . . . Usually after 
combined figures, individual dancing was indulged in. In all groups dancing, the move- 
ments were made in unison and faultless time was the criterion of excellence.!® 


Their dancing consists of a great deal of pantomime—it might almost be called acting— 
and the hips, shoulders and arms are often much moved without the dancer stirring 
from the one place . . . in each part there seems a premier danseur whose movements 
the others closely follow, but it is not always so. . . . Every joint is supple and active 
and strong and they have the freedom of movement of a trained ballet dancer." 


This pantomime is even more apparent in the ¢aalolo: 


When they came again there would be three or four of them, leaping and gesticulating, 
and they would be followed by the whole group of the village, moving unmarshalled 


® Krusenstern 1813, p. 176. 
7 Langsdorff, 1813, p. 158. 

* Handy, 1923, p. 305. 

® Handy, 1923, p. 308. 

10 Buck, 1930, p. 534. 

" St. Johnston, 1889, p. 192. 
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and dragging their steps as they sang. Again and again the young braves skirmished in 
advance only to retreat once more. They yelled, they ran hither and thither, they pos- 
tured, they threatened, they threw their long-bladed axes into the air, pirouetted and 
caught them as they fell. Their performance produced all the harmless thrills of the 
best war dance.” 


Drill-like maneuvers, with or without weapons, are also an integral feature 
of many of the dances of the Pacific Islands. Quadrille-like dance patterning is 
to be found all over this area, perhaps most frequently in Uvea" and Futuna." 

On Easter Island, we find a slight refinement of gesture, calculated to dis- 
play grace and elegance, rather than violence. The dances have been compared 
to the Odori performed by the Geisha girls in Japan.” Other writers have also 
found these dances: 


different from the usual Polynesian type. While in Samoa they sit and swing their hips, 
making movements with the arms, here they stay on one foot and extend the other by 
jerks following exactly the rhythm of the song. From the movement it could be inferred 
that the so-called recreational dances were quite immoral.” 


This association of languid motion with immorality was assumed by many of 
the early visitors to Polynesia. In the Society Islands Bennett found: 


The performers in the native dances display much agility; but their attitudes are op- 
posed to our ideas of poetry of motion, nor do they always convey the most delicate 
illusions: in short, the desire of the missionaries and steady natives to suppress this 
amusement is equally in accordance with good taste and morals.!” 


However, other less-biased observers saw in these dances expressions of great 
beauty and grace. On Tonga, one early explorer was so impressed by an 
ancient dance that he wrote: 


It is a dance very difficult to execute, not only on account of the accompanying gesture, 
but also of the singing. . .. The dancers, who are all men, in the meanwhile perform 
their evolutions round the chorus, exhibiting a great variety of very graceful move- 
ments with the arms and feet, accompanied by expressions of countenance suitable to 
the character of the dance which is that (abstractedly) of a manly and noble spirit."* 


The ideas of fluidity and grace in motion are upheld throughout most of 
this area. On Niue: 


The people did not sing in former times, but rather chanted as in Hawaiian mele. Also 


2 Lenwood, 1917, p. 56. 

18 See Burrows, 1937, pp. 147-150. 
4 See Burrows, 1936, pp. 213-220. 
% Thompson, 1889, p. 469. 

16 Geiseler, 1883, p. 41. 

17 Bennett, 1840, p. 142. 

* Martin, 1818, p. 329. 
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they did not actually dance ... but revolved their bodies and moved their feet and 


body in a rhythmic swaying fashion, accompanied by the swaying of their arms.!® 
And on Rarotonga: 


Youths and girls in pairs formed a circle around the dense group of musicians, took a 
few steps, then faced one another and laughed gleefully, performed the hula move- 
ments. . . . The effect was most striking as the dancers moved around the circle, stop- 
ping frequently to rotate the hips and wriggle the legs in a manner incapable of imita- 
tion by a European.”° 


These random examples from the literature serve to give an approximate 
idea of the type of dance prevailing in Polynesia. Handy summed up the situa- 
tion briefly when he wrote: 


The Polynesian islands to the north of New Zealand are noted for their erotic dances 
which are built upon the principle of suggestive posturing and movement of the ab- 
dominal parts of the body, shivering and the like. In the dancing that is to be seen today 
(and this apparently held true in ancient times) is every grade from extreme refinement 
such as is typical of the best Samoan and some Hawaiian performances, to the animal- 
like outbursts of passion that are almost terrifying to the uninitiated onlooker, such 
as are still to be seen in the Tuamotu Islands. 


We can, therefore, define certain qualities which will be found in the dances 
of this area. We expect some violence in physical movement, with hopping, 
jumps or at least explosive gesture, and in some cases an intense hip move- 
ment. We expect some sort of gesture pantomime, with an emphasis on “‘act- 
ing out” a dance or song, and with this a fair amount of skill or virtuosity dis- 
played in executing the motions. There is an extensive use of some sort of 
hand symbolism. In addition, we would find the prevalence of seated dances, 
executed usually with instruments, or accompanied by hand clapping or chest 
slapping. 

Our problem is to determine exactly how Hawaiian Aulas fit into the general 
Polynesian pattern. Hulas, the dances of Hawaii, are extremely varied in 
form and content, and present many features which do not conform to the 
generalized Pacific patterning. Most hulas can be classified very simply, al- 
though some anthropologists” have drawn up elaborate systems of classifica- 
tion, based mainly on the type of accompaniment. Hulas danced to the ac- 
companiment of a calabash gourd (ipu) were called hula ipu, etc. For our 
purpose, it is enough to distinguish the seated dances from the standing 
dances. 

19 Loeb, 1926, p. 122. 

2° Whitley 1933, p. 514. 

*t Handy, 1927, p. 211. 

22 See Emerson’s (1909) classification. Roberts (1926) also devoted pp. 77-177 to a discussion 
of hula types. 
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The seated hulas of Hawaii do not differ too radically from the seated 
dances of the other Polynesian islands. In Hawaii, however, the dancer sits on 
her knees, while in other parts of the area it is customary for the dancer to sit 
with the knees crossed. 

A pantomime is enacted out in the dance, while the singer tells the story. 
This pantomime may be augmented by the use of an instrument like a rattle 
or stick. The dancer will go through a series of stereotyped gestures which are 
illustrative of the text of the accompanying song. See Figs. 1 and 2.% 


Fic. 1. Gestures made with a puili (split bamboo rattle) during a seated dance. 
This particular series shows canoe-paddling. 


However, it is in the standing hulas that we find great departures from the 
characteristic Polynesian pattern. The hulas which are performed in a standing 
position have two very definite types of movement. As a basic step, the dancer, 
in an attitude with the knees bent, keeps up a steady undulating movement 
with the hips, covering little space. The technique for executing this movement 
rests upon a series of shifts in weight, from one foot to the other.* The more 
important part of the dance depends upon an extensive play of the hands, 
which go through a series of stereotyped gestures, each of which has some 
symbolic meaning. These gestures actually spell out the story of the dance, 
which is expressed in the text and music. The use of mime to tell out a story 
is not uncommon in Polynesia, but in other islands the pantomime is more 
realistic, or at least naturalistic: the hunter stalks his prey, using the entire 
body; the daily occurrence of events—courtship, war, harvesting—all are 


23 This sketch, and those that follow, are all made from the writer’s personal notes and ob- 
servations, in the field and in performance. 

* For further detail see Homsey, 1940, p. 4; Cambell and Hogue, 1930 pp. 15, 16; and the 
illustrations in Miller, 1935. 
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carried out in complete expression. The body of the dancer conveys the picture 
to the audience, and little or nothing is left to the imagination. In Hawaii the 
form of the pantomime is definitely limited, and attention is focused on the 
hands by underplaying the other parts of the body. Here we have a specific 
meaning assigned to a hand movement, but each gesture functions as a separate 
entity. Each can be used over and over again whenever that specific meaning 
is required. Hand symbolism employs the old device of a part for a whole: 
the symbol of a roof stands for the whole house, the ripple of waves for the sea. 
Walking, flowers, rain, kings, princesses, mountains, sky, stars, all can be ex- 


Fic. 2. Gestures for a seated hula. This series shows “waves.” 


pressed by the use of specific hand gestures. These are rigid and unchanging 
and are indeed the essence of hula. 

The prevalence of this vocabulary of hand symbolism is rather puzzling. 
Beckwith attempted to explain their occurrence in Hawaii by implying: 


It looks as if the dance were made up, like a sign alphabet, of conventionalized physio- 
logical reactions to special emotional suggestions, perhaps to the excitation of rhyth- 
mical beats.” 

Certainly in other parts of Polynesia we find a form of incomplete symbolism— 
a few gestures interspersed in the general choreography. In the Marquesas, 


* Beckwith, 1916, p. 412. 
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the men go through a kind of drill, in which the arms and hands spell out 
certain letters of the alphabet, and which seems to resemble a sort of primitive 
signalling system.” However, Hawaii appears to be the only group to utilize a 
complete vocabulary of hand gestures. 

This is curious, for while we can find no other example within Polynesia, 
we can find examples outside of this area. Indonesia and especially India have 
dance styles which depend largely upon a full and extensive series of hand 
gestures. In India we have great formalization of movement, and each symbol 
is made with absolute precision, allowing no variation. If we examine the 
hand gestures used in India and compare them with those of Hawaii, we find 
a great many similarities. In both India and Hawaii, the production of the 
gesture is the same; the movement flows out from the shoulder and wrist, and 
ends up in the delicately curling fingers. We have chosen a few of the more 
striking similarities; these gestures are significant not because they are the 
same in both areas, but because they have the same meanings assigned to them. 

Interesting as this comparison may be, selection of five gestures out of a 
possible two thousand in India and perhaps four hundred in Hawaii proves 


Flower Bv0 A 
HALF Moon 
RAIN 
Flower Rain Half-Moon 


All fingers kept straight This is a gesture for two The thumb and index 


are brought together and the 
fingertips touch. 

In India: This gesture is 
used for flower bud. Also when 
conveyed to mouth and out- 
ward it means “speech.” 

In Hawaii: Same, means 
flower. When this gesture is 
made at mouth, means “talk” 
or “song.” 


6 Handy, 1923, p. 308. 


hands, although only one is 
held in the sketch. The hand is 
bent down from the wrist, 
fingers relaxed. 

In India: This symbol 
means “rain” or “rain clouds.” 

In Hawaii: Hands brought 
flutteringly down, stand for 
“rain.” 


finger are stretched out; the 
other three fingers are bent in, 
touching the palm. 

In India: This gesture 
means “Moon.” When placed 
at the ear, it means “Listen to 
me.” 

In Hawaii: (Fingers are 
slightly more unbent) symbol 
used for moon, but it is made 
with both hands. When one 
hand is placed at the ear, also 
means “Listen.” 
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Howse 
House Fish 

The hands, fingers together, are cupped One hand is stretched out in front; the 
slightly, opposing fingertips touching. other is placed upon it, palm down. The two 

In India: Symbol, when held at chest thumbs are stretched out and flutter up and 
level, means “house.” down. 

In Hawaii: Same. In India:*? This symbol is used for “fish.” 


In Hawaii: This same gesture also means 
fish. 


nothing except possible coincidence. But the fact that there is a basic idea of 
dance movement common to both India and Hawaii is important. In both areas 
we have similarity of certain pantomimic elements; this is not unusual, since 
movements depicting common emotions such as fear, admiration, rage, are 
very similar despite differences in dance techniques. But India and Hawaii 
both have similar conceptions of movement: the idea of a downward movement 
to suggest death. In India the two palms are brought together, the fingers 
pointing down; this means death. In Hawaii the downward push means death 
or nothingness. The idea of entwining the fingers to express unity or marriage 
is found in both areas. 

It is noticeable that the Hawaiian hip movement is dissimilar from the 
Hindu. Nautch, the type of Indian dancing which employs such a movement, 
forces the hip out to the side. The Hawaiian tendency is to push the hip up. 
However, in both cases, unusual strain is put upon the muscles in calf and 
ankle, and overdevelopment of the ankles is characteristic of the ancient 
Hawaiian dancer. Similar, too, is the extreme professionalization of dance in 
both areas. Hindu dancers are rigorously trained from childhood, and func- 
tion almost as a separate caste. Hawaii, of all Polynesia, was the only possessor 
of schools for hula dancers, and was the only one to possess professional 
troupes. In all the other islands, dance was not part of a professional’s duties, 
but rather was performed by amateurs. However, the organization of the 
hula school bears some similarities to the organization of the Areoi societies 
in other parts of Polynesia.?* 


27 The definitions of the Hindu gestures given here are those accepted by all professional 
Hindu dancers. They can be found in Hughes, 1941, pp. 30ff. 
28 Andersen, 1928, p. 445. 
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Hindu hand movements are found throughout Indonesia, in the Srimpis 
of the Javanese—where “the fingers tremble as if they had a life of their own,’ 
and in the dances of Bali, which have become extremely stereotyped.*° 

We cannot yet trace a definite development of dance technique from India 
through Indonesia to Hawaii. But the fact remains that there are many 
similarities: elaborate formalized hand symbols (modified in Java by the 
scarf and in Bali by the fan), formalized dance schools with religious ties, and 
a class of professional dancers. 

Hula is puzzling in that it seems to combine so many different elements. In 
its technique it seems to depend upon some sort of Hinduized ancestry. Yet 
in its carefree manner of performance, in its mimetic animal dances, and its 
free and easy style it bears close similarities to the rest of Polynesia. Hawaii 
seems to stand at a midpoint between two techniques. Symbolic representa- 
tions, controlled movement—these hula elements seem to come from India. 
Naturalistic pantomime and spontaneity of performance stem from Poly- 
nesian influences. Such similarities encourage the belief that Hawaii owes a 
great deal of its dance fundamentals to Indonesia, and some of its ideas of 
performance to other Polynesian examples. 


Horstra COLLEGE 
HeEmpstTEaD, N. Y. 
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LILA MORRIS O’NEALE: 1886-1948 


By MARGARET W. HARRISON 


ILA MORRIS O’NEALE was born in Buxton, North Dakota, November 2, 

1886, and died after a brief illness February 2, 1948, in Oakland, Cali- 

fornia. She was Professor of Decorative Art and Associate Curator of Textiles 
in the Museum of Anthropology, University of California. 

A unique contribution places Miss O’Neale among the ranking anthro- 
pologists. She pioneered in applying to the study of culture a rare technical 
knowledge of one of man’s primal and universal employments: weaving. 
Textiles, as an expression of material and aesthetic attainment, cast light on 
the values and reactions of prehistoric peoples and offer a basis of comparison 
with those of moderns, whose continued interest in use and design is a cultural 
inheritance. But in so few parts of the world are topography, climate, and 
burial customs favorable for their pres- 
ervation in sufficient quantities to 
permit an appreciation of the artistic 
and technical accomplishments of their 
makers that these perishable remains of 
early craftsmanship deserve, even re- 
quire, the threefold approach of tech- 
nology, art, and science. This excep- 
tional combination Miss O’Neale 
possessed; during the second half of her 
career her outlook was as much that of 
an anthropologist as of a teacher of 
decorative art or of a technician. 

Where others have treated the sub- 
ject of prehistoric textiles from their 
historical, artistic, or interpretative 
aspects, she added the analysis of their 
structural and decorative techniques as 
culture traits. Each region develops and 
may exchange with others tangibles 
that are reflected in its textile art. Local 
conventions, tastes, and skills, their spread along trade routes, are woven into 
the products of ancient looms. As components of art styles, pattern motifs are 
a key to the influence of one civilization on another; structural techniques 
point to a skill as being elementary or perfected. To know the exact fineness of 
a “fine” texture has more than immediate purpose. “It may be a boresome 
detail,” says R. H. Lowie, ‘whether the fragments of a Peruvian fabric were 
originally of one web, but it is of the utmost importance to ascertain how these 
textiles rank among those of the world; and only technical considerations of 
the textile expert can tell us.” 
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Although Miss O’Neale’s introduction to anthropology was accidental, 
as are many of the important events in one’s life, she reached in it an almost 
even balance between her talents and her opportunities. She saw in the prod- 
ucts of ancient craftsmanship a challenge worthy of her long technical training 
and capacity for precision as well as one exciting to her imagination and sense 
of adventure. “‘I’m aware of the difference between my writing of ethnological 
textiles and of archaeological textiles. The trouble is that the latter have a 
firm grip on me. Their makers were so much more adept than the present-day 
weavers are, at least those that I know. So, I continue to be under the spell.” 
(All Miss O’Neale’s comments are quoted from her correspondence with the 
writer.) After a year at San Jose State College and then graduation in English 
from Stanford University in 1910, she taught manual training in the public 
schools of Oakland, California. Further study led to the Bachelor of Science 
degree in household art from Columbia University in 1916. Then followed a 
period of teaching dress design, costume history, textile history and analysis 
in the department of household art at San Jose State College, Stout Institute, 
Oregon State College, University of Southern California, and the University of 
California at Los Angeles and Berkeley. Becoming dissatisfied with textiles and 
clothing as considered and taught by the home economist, she decided to end 
that phase of teaching. She went to Berkeley in August 1926 with the idea of 
doing a Master of Arts thesis on lace, but her arrival coincided with Dr. A. L. 
Kroeber’s return from Peru with textiles excavated for Field Museum and his 
need for someone with her training and interest to analyze them. She took the 
chance he offered to work with the Max Uhle collections in the University’s 
Museum of Anthropology and so wrote a thesis on “Design, Structural and 
Decorative, with Color Distribution Characteristic of Ancient Peruvian 
Fabrics.” 

Now launched in anthropology, she prepared herself for the doctorate in 
that subject. A six weeks’ field trip along the Klamath River in the summer of 
1929, under the auspices of the University of California and the Bureau of 
Amz2rican Ethnology, provided the material for her dissertation, a report on 
the highly evolved basketry craft of the Yurok-Karok Indians. She analyzed 
not only the objective evidence of technique but, even more, the subjective 
attitude of the weaver, his relation to conventions of method and design. 

Her other ethnological study was made for Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington as part of its program for Maya research. Because climatic conditions 
make it unlikely that excavation will yield more than meager information 
about arts and crafts in pre-Columbian Guatemala, knowledge of its textiles 
must come largely from inference based on contemporary fabrics. For this 
purpose adequate descriptions could be made only by a textile expert who was 
also a trained archaeologist. Miss O’Neale spent the first half of 1936 among 
the Indian weavers, examining those details of primitive tools and methods 
that might contribute to the broader aspects of Maya chronology. She found 
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every reason to believe that many of the textile fibers, tools for spinning and 
weaving (especially the women’s stick looms), and the techniques developed on 
them are survivals from preconquest periods. The advanced skill and artistry 
displayed by the prehistoric Guatemalan pottery, carving, and painting imply 
an undoubtedly superior achievement in textiles. ‘““‘Weavers of Highland 
Guatemala” was the topic of her speech to the Art Reference section of the 
American Library Association in July 1947. 

These two studies of present-day primitive crafts breathe the aliveness of 
the craftsmen. Along with technological analysis of baskets or cloth is con- 
cern for their makers, their habits and attitudes, surroundings and customs, 
learning, standards, trade activities, and specialization. To Miss O’Neale the 
informant was never divorced from his information; here he could give definite 
answers to questions of process that for archaeological relics must remain no 
more than guesses, for even though it is possible to achieve an identical result 
by reconstructing a technique in modern materials, one cannot determine if 
the method followed by the analyst bears any relation to that of the ancient 
craftsman. “My archaeological writings are done under a sort of compulsion 
I don’t feel at all when I know the surface reactions, at least, of live informants. 
The dead mystify me and I am always conscious of the immense advantage 
they hold in any investigation dealing with methods and procedures. One 
cannot possibly know sequences of movements or reasons for them. When you 
attempt surmises, you become more than ever serious. Perhaps that’s why I 
enjoyed so thoroughly doing my Basketry paper and the C.I.W. report—you 
needn’t attempt surmises unless it pleases you to, and you can relax to the 
degree that your informants will follow your mood.” 

Her continuing interest and understanding of the part played by tech- 
niques in defining and evaluating cultural relations and sequences led in 1927 
to a joint preliminary investigation of textiles from coastal Peruvian graves, 
Miss O’Neale contributing knowledge of textile technology and Dr. Kroeber 
that of archaeological period and relative chronology. With M. D. C. Craw- 
ford’s monographs as a basis, they examined some 650 pieces from both the 
Max Uhle and Field Museum collections, considering, as Crawford had not 
done, the differences of period and district. This book marks the first impor- 
tant step forward from presentation of material solely by techniques and fre- 
quency of occurrence to a historical and ethnographical reconstruction of the 
textile art in Peru. The fabrics, ranging along 550 miles of the coast north and 
south of Lima and covering all Peruvian prehistory then known from Early 
Nazca through Inca, were classified by their spinning, weaving, finishing, 
and superstructural techniques according to culture. From this study it be- 
came apparent that the fundamental techniques and control of the Peruvian 
textile art were already established in a highly skilled and elaborate form in 
the first archaeological period, Early Nazca A. From then on, changes accord- 
ing to period took place in style rather than in technology, or in preference for 
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certain processes of manufacture or ornamentation rather than in new in- 
vention, each region tending to retain its own distinctiveness in the chosen 
technique. 

This was followed in 1937 by an exhaustive study of textiles from the 
Early sites of the Nazca valley. Excavated by Dr. Kroeber for Field Museum, 
they were of known provenience as to site and tomb and therefore assignable 
to period on the basis of associated pottery and other artifacts. The 163 aprons, 
kerchiefs, mantles, tunics, turbans, turban braids, ribbons and bands, veils, 
and fragments of costume accessories gave evidence of a high quality of work- 
manship, in full control of spinning, dyeing, weaving, and stitchery techniques 
and their combinations. 

A year’s study in Lima in 1931-32, as Fellow of the John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, further enhanced Miss O’Neale’s position as an 
authority on early Peruvian weavings. This investigation of 375 specimens 
from the Paracas Caverns and Grand Necropolis amplified the survey made 
in 1927. The patterned gauzes and lacelike fabrics from these sites, unsur- 
passed in later periods, proved that the textile art on the Pisco Peninsula was 
perfected in Caverns times. Between this and the later Necropolis culture 
lapse of time could be seen in the stylistic and technical differences in their 
textiles. These continued to bear out the earlier discoveries that Peruvian 
fabrics from all periods show high degrees of weaving skill and that decorative 
styles tend to follow fairly closely those on painted pottery. Changes came 
about only in greater emphasis on a particular process that best rendered a 
locally favored design. The preference in Necropolis times for curvilinear 
designs, similar to those on Nazca ceramics and ill-suited to weaving techniques, 
gave rise to a greater use of embroidery, which achieved these distinctive fea- 
tures with only a few simple stitches expertly handled and endlessly re- 
peated. 

A subsequent study of twills failed to explain their rarity (only seventeen 
pieces among the several thousand examined) in the Peruvian techniques. The 
ingenious and imaginative weavers must have been aware of the texture and 
pattern possibilities. Of higher technical development than even the Tia- 
huanaco tapestries and the Paracas-Necropolis embroideries, the twills thus 
far recovered are all well beyond the experimental stage and so leave the be- 
ginnings of this weave still in obscurity. 

As an analysis of the gauze weaves, “Textile Periods: III has been of 
greatest interest to me.” The complicated patternings, possible on a two-bar 
loom equipped with only the standard shed roll and heddle, testify to extraor- 
dinary originality and skill. Analyses of Chincha plain weaves and of textiles 
from the Ancén and Supe sites were in press at the time of Miss O’Neale’s 
death. 

She also had under way her “‘next big job,” further examination of textiles 
from the Paracas Necropolis, which was the largest single collection she had 
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studied in Peru. She wanted to work out “the common denominators holding 
together the symbolic and representative art of peoples who expressed them- 
selves as repetitively as did the ancient Paracas people. ... [They] had the 
first ensembles I have ever read of in history. Actually they had sets of gar- 
ments matched in foundation material, color, pattern, details.” 

It is not surprising that the textile art which reached an unprecedented de- 
velopment in ancient Peru engaged Miss O’Neale’s chief interest. Her analyses 
proved that nearly all modern hand- and machine-woven materials find their 
counterparts among pieces from prehistoric graves in coastal Peru. Contrari- 
wise, however, cloth from the early looms and frames is not made by hand 
weavers today, nor could it be manufactured on our most complicated ma- 
chinery. Having perfected cotton and wool spinning to an amazing degree, 
these early people wove superlatively fine textures, developing with imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, and technical proficiency, unknown numbers of simple 
and complex weave-variants. Textile analysts continue to discover variations 
of standard techniques and ingenious tricks in the prehistoric Peruvian cloths. 
Among the notable achievements was a damask weaving that produced both 
ground material and pattern with a single set of warp and weft elements, no 
more than are required for the simplest over-one—under-one cloth weave. 
Another was a multicolored patchwork, the result of manipulating a single 
length of yarn so that it became not only the warp and weft within a patch 
but coincidentally created four selvages interlocked to the selvages of as many 
other adjacent patches, at the same time in adherence to a complicated color 
rhythm. The variety of design motifs and the richness of color harmonies 
exhibit a sense of proportion unequaled in the textiles of present-day peoples. 
Tapestries are occasionally so fine as to appear like painted cloths; the needle- 
work is unmatched in modern times. Because Miss O’ Neale liked “‘to feel the 
triumph of the technician” in these archaeological weavings, nothing could 
induce her to become engrossed in textiles too remote from the beginnings of 
things. 

So far as textiles were concerned, then, mechanical invention must have 
ceased before the start of recorded time in Peru. Where did this skill, without 
apparent precedent, come from? It took Miss O’Neale’s investigations to know 
that such a question could be posed. 

Two small researches added to the record of early cultures in Mexico. 
Thirty-two Chihuahua cloths, belonging to the University of California and 
analyzed for Carnegie Institution of Washington, were tentatively dated as 
Rio Fuerte Basket Maker. Made of Apocynum fiber, they were distinguished 
by multiple-bobbin side selvages, weaving with multiple bobbins being a fea- 
ture of long history in Peru. These single breadths, too wide to have been 
woven on a belt loom, stamped their makers as primarily interested in weara- 
bility. The curious whipped eyelets, some darned, some open, indicated a care 
on these seemingly mended parts of the cloths that “just escapes being 
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humorous.” “The Chihuahua compulsion,” said Miss O’Neale, “was one I ané 
have never experienced before nor shall I ever have one like it again.” cra 
The Chiapas fragments, some dozen bits of cotton cloth, are among the of | 
very few prehistoric textiles so far recovered in Middle America. Although they Sh 
raise for the analyst more questions than can be answered, they do show a “ce 
plain-weave variant which produced cloth that was sturdy but not heavy. ing 
Miss O’Neale’s surveys of the silks and wools from the Stein Collections of Lil 
Central Asian antiquities, comprising examples of arts and crafts from the first in 
century B.c. to the eleventh A.p., were based on the descriptive lists accom- for 
panying the collections and served mainly to point their possibilities for the 
textile analyst. These fabrics hold immense significance for an appreciation of pe 
a great industry and of Asian interrelationships in this period. Though the sli 
wools are thought to be the oldest that will ever be found, they do not repre- m} 
sent the early development of wool as a textile fiber in Asia, for the silks dis- 
covered with them show advanced knowledge and experience in pattern ne 
weaving. The weaves are too far from the starting point of simple interlacing wi 
to give any clues to origins. Among the silks are the oldest recovered products re: 
of the Chinese silk industry; their designs are of great value in reconstructing | los 
the cultural influences that met and mingled in Central Asia. } 
Not the least of Miss O’Neale’s talents was a facility of expression in words. an 
All her writings are marked by uncommon incisiveness and integration. They lik 
unite to a singular degree powers to penetrate and to organize an intricate mass he 
of detail. They show, too, that particular kind of honesty which is freedom pl 
from pretentiousness in either word or attitude. Not of these records can one pe 
say, as she sometimes did of others, ‘so much print and so little substance.”’ er 
Here are the qualities of genuineness and directness she most admired. in 
One feels the person in her phrases. A critical sense and pride of accomplish- | e} 
ment gave her a command of language at once clear, accurate, economical. e2 
A logical and acute mind has used the right word in the right place; no fum- hi 
bling or cloudiness mars the text. Straightforward and alive, the prose scorns a 
technical jargon where plain English will do; two words where one will suffice. Ww 
Precise thought lies behind the precise writing. But the precision is softened h 
by a sensitive ear and eye. Conscious always of word pictures, she took, of : 
possible choices, “the most pleasant-sounding.” Insight and humor shine t] 
through the scientific reports as through the correspondence. To record tech- y 
nological particulars clearly but not angularly, simply but not dryly, is in itself Pp 
a feat of no small order. So far from moving mechanically or ponderously, t 
these meticulous analyses set forth their details with proportion, perception, | v 
and zest. { a 
Since 1932, as a member of the Department of Household (later Decora- I 
tive) Art in the University of California, Miss O’ Neale taught the courses that, d 


with few exceptions, were her program throughout the remaining years: weav- 
ing and textile design, historic textiles (her favorite), historic costume, textile 
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analysis, primitive and folk textiles, technical analysis of primitive arts and 
crafts, besides occasional instruction in the Department of Anthropology. One 
of her greatest satisfactions was ability to stir and hold the interest of students. 
She never talked down to them; they were always reaching up. Belief that 
“carelessness has no excuse,” that nothing less than one’s best is worth offer- 
ing, was tempered by a sympathetic discernment of an individual’s capacities. 
Like her mother, who also was a teacher and to whom she owed her interest 
in fabrics, designs, and colors, as well as a love of words, she taught most by 
force of personality. 

Administrative positions held no reward. She filled them—and with com- 
petence—only from a lively sense of duty and a fundamental impatience with 
slipshod ways. Was it “easier to see fumbling and bumbling or do the job 
myself’’? 

Miss O’Neale “worked best under pressure.” Fellow anthropologists in 
need of textile analyses always found her generous of time and effort, even 
with “‘the hot breath of the student on my neck” and the demands of her own 
researches. Perhaps one reason for her resiliency lay in the fact that she never 
lost sight of the web for the threads. 

Intellectual power in no way diminished her vibrant awareness, charm, 
and real youth. A colleague has remarked, “Often coming into her office was 
like waking on a bright, snowy morning with spring not far off.” Confident of 
herself and of where she was going, she got there with a vitality engendered by 
phenomenal health and a singleness of direction that never faltered from the 
paralysis of conflicting interests or demands. Little waste of either motion or 
emotion made for a vigorous, positive quality. But self-assurance escaped self- 
importance through balance and humor. Her largest book “‘fulfills my oft- 
expressed opinion: every scholar should write one volume too heavy to hold, 
easily, and only one.’”’ Toward her weekly changes of an anthropological ex- 
hibit, she queried, at the 207th, ‘‘Habit or persistence?” 

Appreciation of the simple things so commonly overlooked invested the 
whole of living with intense enjoyment and endless curiosity. It bestowed on 
her work the fun of a game, the adventure of discovery; on her garden, where 
“roses give me more than any other flowers,” perpetual wonder; on the 
theater an enchantment that brought ‘“‘an overwhelming desire to fly to New 
York for two weeks just to see plays.”” Warmth mixed with objectivity im- 
parted to her vision exceptional clarity. She lacked no imagination to see 
things from points of view other than her own and was therefore tolerant, even 
while discriminating. Tedious, irritating situations usually dissolved in 
amusement. Out of the inevitably diverse elements in every human being, 
Miss O’Neale achieved an inner harmony that is perhaps the essence of her 
distinction. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Born: November 2, 1886, Buxton, North Dakota. Father and Mother: George 
Lester and Carrie Higgins O’Neale. Died: February 2, 1948, Oakland, California. 

San Jose State College, Diploma, 1908; Stanford University, A.B. 1910; Columbia 
University, B.S. 1916; University of California, A.M. 1927, Ph.D. 1930. 

Instructor in Manual Training, Public Schools, Oakland, California, 1911-13. In- 
structor in Household Art, San Jose State College, 1913-15; Stout Institute, Menomo- 
nie, Wisconsin, 1916-19. Assistant and Associate Professor of Household Art, Oregon 
State College, 1919-26. Instructor in Household Art, San Jose State College, University 
of Southern California, University of California at Los Angeles and Berkeley, summer 
sessions, 1913-26. Graduate student in Art, University of California, Berkeley, 1926- 
27; Assistant in Anthropology, 1927-30; Lecturer in Household Art and Anthropology, 
1930-31; Associate Professor of Household Art, 1932-40; Professor of Decorative Art, 
1940-48; Acting Curator, Museum of Anthropology, 1930-31; Associate Curator of 
Textiles, Museum of Anthropology, 1936-48. 

Basketry survey for University of California and Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Klamath River, 1929. Archaeological Peruvian textiles, Fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Lima, 1931-32. Representation of the University 
of California at the International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sci- 
ences, London, 1934. Textile survey for Carnegie Institution of Washington, Guate- 
mala, 1936. 

Member: American Anthropological Association, American Ethnological Society, 
Society for American Archaeology, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Institute of Andean Research, Sigma Xi. 
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The American People, GEOFFREY GORER. (246 pp., $3.00. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., New York, 1948.) 


Among the trends in contemporary American anthropology which we consider 
significant are the extension of the former exclusive interest in primitive cultures to 
include modern societies, and the use of knowledge and insights of psychoanalysis in 
the study of the impact of culture on personality. Mr. Gorer writes that he is applying 
“some of the methods and insights of cultural anthropology” and a psychocultural 
point of view to the study of the character-structure of the American people. He thus 
participates in both trends. 

This review will concentrate on the author’s methods, and comment only on some 
of his most outstanding conclusions. Our criticism is based primarily on what we con- 
sider the author’s lack of knowledge of historical and contemporary American culture 
patterns, his use of subjective impressions as conclusions, and the absence of anything 
even faintly resembling a sample and other scientific criteria. 

Mr. Gorer tells us that he did not plan to write this book when he was in America, 
that he owes much of the material to talks and discussions which he had with friends 
and colleagues, and that ultimately the book is “‘based on more than seven years’ ex- 
periences and encounters, on the love and friendships and quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings and delicate negotiations and casual incidents which made up my life in the United 
States”. (p. 21) 

He gives us the following details about his professional experiences in the United 
States. First, he lists a study on the impact of films and radio on American audiences. 
The advantage of this survey was, according to the author, that it took him over much 
of the United States and acquainted him with many American sociologists. But he never 
mentions any data that he got on or from audiences, and we have not seen any publica- 
tion of them. Then he joined the Yale Institute of Human Relations where he collabo- 
rated with a psychoanalyst in the preparation of the life history of a schizophrenic 
which had been recorded during a long analysis. In order to determine what was 
“peculiar” in the subject’s childhood, Mr. Gorer says that he had to “study fairly con- 
sistently the early lives of Americans who did not develop such symptoms. Much of 
the material in this book, particularly that on childhood and youth, is derived from 
these researches” (p. 10). There is mo statement anywhere of where, how, and among 
whom these “researches” were conducted, nor are any specific data in the book ever 
ascribed to them. From Yale Mr. Gorer went to Washington, D. C., on a British war- 
time mission, to act as a liaison person between English and American representatives. 
During these various experiences he traveled over much of the United States and was 
in forty different states. 

Another source of information was the Roper Public-Opinion polls published in 
Fortune which, he says, could be used as statistical verification for a great number of 
statements in the book. But nowhere do we have a list of which statements could be so 
verified. 
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He states further that he makes no comparisons of the American character-structure, 
or at least very few, with that of England or any European country, because “I do not 
know enough about England (or any European society) to make consistent com- 
parisons” (p. 14). We question whether any study of national character-structure could 
be made on this non-comparative basis. Our assumption is that there should be suffi- 
ciently broad knowledge of at least one other society, and preferably more, in order to 
study the national character-structure of any particular group. Otherwise it is difficult 
for the student to postulate what is universal, or relatively universal, and what is unique. 

We do not negate the great significance of impressions, intuitions, and “hunches,” 
and we know full well their value which is, of course, usually correlated with the 
student’s breadth of knowledge and depth of insight. But the difference between the 
dilettante, or the mn on the street, and the scientist is that the former takes all his 
intuitions and impressions as if they are correct, while the anthropologist and anyone 
else who approaches being a scientist uses his intuitions for hypotheses and checks on 
them. Another obvious and important difference is the custom of the anthropologist or 
any other scientific person to check his facts, as far as is possible, before he interprets 
and draws conclusions from them. 

Space limits us to only a few examples of the writer’s conclusions. A major theme of 
the book is that of the rejected father as an American pattern. According to the author 
most American immigrants rejected their European background and the fathers were 
in turn rejected by their children because of the former’s European characteristics. 
This pattern is supposed to prevail no matter how far back in the past migration from 
Europe occurred. Presumably, the members of the D.A.R. and the families who trace 
their ancestry back six or seven generations have an immigrant psychology and ac- 
cordingly reject their fathers. Mr. Gorer might have learned from any standard book 
on immigration that a large number of European immigrants were rejected by their 
homeland before they rejected it. Many were paupers and economic failures. England 
opened its poorhouses into the new country. Most of the Jewish immigrants from 
Eastern Europe were rejected in no uncertain terms by their countries. They fled from 
persecutions and pogroms. There is more than one side to this rejection theme. 

Likewise, Mr. Gorer might have acquainted himself with the prestige qualities of 
anything imported from Europe, whether it be clothes, china, wines, etc., and of Euro- 
pean travel to “improve’’ one’s self. 

We wonder on what data Mr. Gorer bases his conclusion that the foreign accent and 
manners were so important for the rejection of the father, but that the emotional im- 
portance of the mother always overrode her foreign accent. The author seems to believe 
in an overwhelming Oedipus situation in the mother-son relationship, but none for the 
father-daughter. 

Mr. Gorer seems ignorant of the large number of first- and second-generation Ameri- 
cans who were successful in business, politics, the professions, etc. We think of out- 
standing successful men such as La Guardia, Louis B. Mayer, Franz Boas, etc. More 
important are the great number of successful first- and second-generation immigrants 
whose names are not known at all. We assume that the problem of their children was 
that of trying to emulate a successful father, rather than to outdo an unsuccessful one. 

Rejection of authority is part of the American political tradition. It may well be 
that it is part of the American character-structure, but Mr. Gorer does not give us any 
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real insight into the problem, because his devious explanations are based either on 
incorrect or partial knowledge. They are clever but do not happen to be true. 

The author rather consistently accepts many cliché’s of popular thinking. For in- 
stance, he accepts as true that morality, conscience and idealism are feminine as op- 
posed to masculine. We have never seen any data which would indicate that this is so. 
Are the great liberal leaders and political figures such as Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to be regarded as more feminine than masculine? Mr. Gorer 
would probably answer, “Yes,” since he thinks that the New Deal was fought because 
it was regarded as “female morality’”’ opposed to “‘masculine privilege.” 

Another example of the acceptance of false popular thinking is the following state- 
ment: “It is not uncommon for white teachers in Negro schools to be attacked with 
knives” (p. 103). We know of no data which indicate that this is “not uncommon.” We 
do know, however, that it is one of the stereotypes held by many prejudiced Americans, 
and obviously taken over by Mr. Gorer as fact. 

In the realm of psychoanalytical theory Mr. Gorer is no more exact. He says: “In 
American psychoanalytical thinking, the child is born faultless, a tabula rasa... .” 
(p. 70). Actually, American psychoanalytical thinking is dominated by orthodox 
Freudian theory, which is the opposite of the foregoing quotation. Those analysts who 
stress the significance of culture conditioning (and they would not completely agree 
with the above) are unorthodox and, while they are gaining in prestige, they certainly 
do not dominate American psychoanalytical thinking. 

Mr. Gorer’s whole concept of femininity and masculinity seems psychoanalytically 
naive. For instance, he says: “Because every American man has a feminine compo- 
nent in his personality, there is always a deeply hidden doubt concerning his own 
masculinity. ...” (p. 126). Is it possible that the writer does not know that all human 
beings have both male and female components in their personalities? One of his major 
themes is that: “Under normal circumstances, all relationships between American 
males are colored by this panic fear of their own potential homosexuality” (p. 128). As 
part of his proof he offers us the statements that the heterosexual interests of the 
soldiers during the last war were encouraged by the War Department in pin-up pictures 
of scantily dressed girls, and that the Red Cross and USO made every effort to provide 
female companionship for the soldiers in their hours of freedom from camp. We think 
it quite normal for these organizations to provide female companionship for hetero- 
sexual men who were necessarily deprived of it in camp and at the front. 

The author is nothing if not definitive. Consider this statement: ‘‘With the excep- 
tion of a single combination, the relationship between brothers and sisters is without 
deep intensity” (p. 95). (The exception is when two children of the same sex, partic- 
ularly two boys, are born within a short interval of each other.) The support for this 
startling statement, namely, that outside of the South the brother is not expected to 
defend his sister’s honor, nor is responsible for her fortune or marriage, seems to the 
reviewer to be irrelevant to the question. 

Mr. Gorer considers the “‘dating” pattern one of the most important in American 
life. His description of it as an elaborate chess game in which one partner tries to out- 
wit the other is only partially true. He seems never to have heard of the large number 
of young people who become emotionally involved in their “dates,” who “go steady,” 
and who fall in love. 
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Intermingled with all the incorrect and false data and interpretations are occasional 
illuminating points, but they are rare. One is his analysis of “man, a machine.” The fact 
that American technology and efficiency have created the assembly-line type of pro- 
duction in which man’s work has a machine-like quality, and in which man himself 
takes on some of the characteristics of a machine, has been noted by a number of ob- 
servers and has been well documented by them. At least here Mr. Gorer uses some 
real data intelligently. Another time he correctly shows the strong need to know that 
one is loved. 

Unfortunately, the few illuminating points are lost in a mass of unsupported as- 
sertions and highly subjective impressions. We come back to the original problem of 
method. The basic elements of any method which can be called scientific are: beginning 
with a specific problem; the formulation, intuitive and otherwise, of hypotheses; and a 
more or less planned method for the collection of data to prove or disprove them. 
Conversations with anthropologists and psychologists, love and friendship, and casual 
relationships may and do frequently supplement with great value the planned study. 
We do not think they can substitute for it. The selective factor in the choice of friends 
and love objects and, sometimes, even colleagues should be obvious. 

We should also like to suggest that in any study of a modern society the anthro- 
pologist should be aware of and accept the greater complexities and contradictions 
(i.e., as compared to most primitive ones), rather than do away with them through 
oversimplification or forcing data into some seemingly logical theme. It is very likely 
that, as Ralph Linton has suggested, the concept of national character has to be used 
here in the plural rather than the singular. We would never know that classes existed 
in the U.S.A. from reading Mr. Gorer’s book. Also, it seems to us that one function of 
psychoanalytical theory in anthropology is to extend and deepen the level of our 
understanding of the interrelationships between culture patterns. We see these rela- 
tionships as psychological, as well as, rather than instead of, economic, historical and 
functional. Furthermore, a psychocultural point of view does not do away with the 
need for careful field work to find out what the culture patterns are, before interpreting 
them. 

HoRTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QUEENS COLLEGE 
New York City 


Maria: The Potter of San Ildefonso. At1cE Marriort, with drawings by Margaret 
Lefranc. (294 pp. University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1948.) 


Fifty years ago, the Tewa pueblo of San Ildefonso in the Rio Grande valley seemed 
headed for extinction. Timber cutting, river floods and over-grazing were ruining the 
fields which gave the Indians subsistence. Men were leaving the village for outside work 
so that its government and ceremonies suffered. Handicraft was on the wane. Where 
once every woman had taken pride in the making of beautiful household pottery, now 
most made only a rough utility ware. San Ildefonso, which once had been p’owo’ge, 
would soon be only a poverty-stricken little Mexican town. 

It was due largely to the labors of one woman that this tide of deculturation was 
arrested. Maria Martinez, whose Tewa name was Yellow Pond Lily, “found an eco- 
nomic way out” in the making of a special pottery for sale to the whites. Thus the very 
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force that was causing the pueblo’s decline also provided the remedy. It was Dr. Edgar 
Hewett, of the School of American Research, who first suggested to Maria that she 
make pottery for exhibition. Maria was already a good potter, and her work sold. In 
response to orders from the white merchants, she and her husband worked out new 
techniques. Other women followed suit, until the making of pottery in the pueblo 
changed from a household craft to a full-time career for specialists. 

The life and times of such a woman must form a most significant subject for biog- 
raphy. Yet, after Alice Marriott, author of The Ten Grandmothers, had contracted to do 
the work, she was confronted with a dictum from the pueblo council. Her book must 
contain nothing whatever about religion, clan or government. It was like writing 
Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Yet Miss Marriott has adhered rigidly to the conditions 
which assured her welcome in the pueblo. All the more remarkable is it that such a clear 
but subtly shaded picture has emerged. Interested readers can get Maria’s background 
from other works, from government records and from the public ceremonies in church 
and plaza. Here they will find in unrelieved simplicity the story of a loved and peaceful 
childhood and of the steadfast and industrious maturity for which it was the prepara- 
tion. 

If one wanted a concrete illustration for Ruth Benedict’s generalized picture of 
Zuni, in which neighborliness and lack of competition are so stressed, he would find it 
here. Maria tells in the simple, undramatized words so familiar in Indian myths how 
other women came and asked to share her prosperity. Would she show them her peculiar 
process for making black pottery? Maria remembered what her own pottery teacher 
had told her: “Pottery making belongs to everybody.”’ So she and her husband gave 
free instruction in the process which a white might have patented to make a fortune. 
She sold the pots of her neighbors along with her own, taking no commission. When it 
was suggested that her own might be signed and thus bring a higher price, she often 
signed those of the other women too. 

Recent investigators have brought out the fact that the neighborliness of the 
pueblos has its obverse side, often shown in virulent gossip and accusations of witch- 
craft. No breath of such a thing appears in Maria’s story. Was this ugly side sup- 
pressed, along with the mention of ceremony? The method used by the interviewer was 
that of the stream of consciousness, in which Maria narrated what she remembered and 
what she chose to tell, without being pressed or questioned. With some biographies of 
Indian men, this method has resulted in a flood of sex reminiscences. Maria’s sex, how- 
ever, seems as deeply and painlessly suppressed as that of any Victorian lady. Is this 
the result of childhood training, of an unusual character, or of an adult decision in talk- 
ing to a white woman? As such questions present themselves, we become avid for more 
biographies of Indian women. 

Miss Marriott contends that Maria is a true exemplar of her culture. Maria “has 
met and overcome many problems which do not present themselves to the average 
Pueblo woman, yet her method of overcoming obstacles has always been one which 
might have been predicted from a study of the group to which she belongs.”” We can 
well believe that the childhood training so lucidly portrayed was responsible for 
Maria’s mature steadfastness and industry. Yet these alone might not have launched 
her upon her unusual career. The stimulus for that came very largely from her husband 
Julian, who died a drunkard. For all we know, Julian and his family were as truly native 
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to San Ildefonso as Maria herself. Yet they did no farming. The father was a saddler 
and the uncle a singer. The youth himself had a taste for roving and a flair for inven- 
tion. Actually it was he, with his tastes and his plans, who pushed Maria—and, with 
her, the whole village—into commercial production. Instead of farming, Julian worked 
at day labor for the white archaeologists and so made Maria’s contact with Dr. Hewett. 
Julian devised the technique for firing black pottery and, later, became the first 
Pueblo man to draw designs on pots. It was to keep him in the pueblo that Maria went 
into the pottery business. It was to satisfy his desire for roving that she accompanied 
him to the world’s fairs which made the couple famous. (““How many worlds are there,” 
she once inquired, “to need so many fairs?’’) 

We should like to read a biography of Julian, and Miss Marriott could write it. Her 
deft arrangement of the facts and of simple, laconic conversations shows how well she 
recognizes the various strands in her story. Almost all the words in it come from Maria’s 
own mouth, with description and analysis reduced to the very minimum. The art lies 
in the selection and arrangement which make what might have been a few colorless 
remarks into drama. Characterful pen-and-ink sketches by Margaret Lefranc illustrate 
the text, telling much that does not appear in words. They show the tiny pueblo, with 
kiva and church equally prominent, and Maria’s house on the hillside, distant from 
both. They show the old potter’s careworn face which does not look as though life in 
the village was all peace and love. Also, they present a valuable collection of San 
Iidefonso pottery designs. A useful and stimulating book! 

Ruth UNDERHILL 
U. S. Orrice or INDIAN AFFAIRS 
WasuIncTon, D. C. 


EUROPE 


Ancient Greek Mariners. WALTER WoopBURN Hype. (360 pp., 5 maps, bibliography 
and index. $5.00. Oxford University Press, New York, 1947.) 


Living in a period when the accomplishments of the Classical civilizations of the 
Mediterranean region are rapidly being de-emphasized, if not forgotten, it is tempting 
to ascribe all scientific advance to recent centuries and to decry as myth and supersti- 
tion all that had been discovered prior to the Renaissance. Dr. Hyde’s volume is, there- 
fore, a real contribution to the history of science, not only because he chronicles so ably 
the achievements of long-forgotten and ancient geographers, but because he gives their 
achievements just recognition and fits them into the ever-continuing stream of culture 
history. 

Aside from its importance as a contribution to the history of science, Ancient Greek 
Mariners, amply annotated and with an extensive bibliography, can be a valuable 
source book for anthropologists whose interests lie in the ethnology and culture history 
of the regions surrounding the Mediterranean basin. The title notwithstanding, Dr. 
Hyde concerns himself in this work not only with the voyages of the ancient Greeks 
themselves, but also of their neighbors and predecessors—the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Romans, Persians, and Carthaginians. Acknowledging the loss of many of the important 
original reports, the author, now Emeritus Professor of Greek and Ancient History at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has done exceedingly well in ferreting out his references 
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from the relatively few sources extant. It is in the interpretation and manipulation of 
these references that Dr. Hyde is at his best. When he deals with more obscure problems 
—Greek prehistory, the origin of the alphabet, and the peopling of North America 
(there is no mention of any Alexandrian intrusion into the New World, a la Gladwin), 
to cite a few—he tends to state as facts explanations which are as yet merely hypotheses. 
Such statements, however, which serve only to provide background, are far outweighed 
by the charm of the ancient material and the skilful way in which it is blended, with a 
plethora of modern interpretations, into a continuous narrative. One sees Pytheas, the 
Massaliote mariner of the 4th century B.c., sailing the uncharted waters of Northern 
Europe, discovering new lands and new peoples and returning with reports of Thule, 
that far-off arctic island which has enchanted explorers ever since; or Hanno, the 
Carthaginian, passing down the unknown western coast of Africa where he reports an 
encounter with a hairy group of “savage men and women” called gorillae by his in- 
terpreters; or the Phoenician sailors of Necho II of Egypt who were the first, in the 
7th century B.c., to circumnavigate the continent of Africa, two millennia before Da 
Gama! Along with the reports themselves there are the several peripli, indicative of 
wide-ranging travels outside the Mediterranean, one of the most extensive of which is 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, “a practical seaman’s guide or coastal survey for the 
use of merchants sailing from the Red Sea to India” in the ist century A.D. 

It is of the accounts of such voyages and voyagers that the fabric of Ancient Greek 
Mariners is woven. And it was from these accounts that the mariners of the Renaissance, 
the spiritual ancestors of today’s ethnologists, derived their fears, their hopes and their 
inspiration. 

Jacos W. GRUBER 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Die Lappische V olksmusik—Aufzeichnungen von Juoikos-Melodien bei den Schwedischen 
Lappen. Kart TirEN. (236 pp., Nordiske Museet: Acta Lapponica 3, Hugo Gebers 
Forlag, Stockholm, 1942.) 


Our knowledge of Laplandic music was based heretofore mainly on the work of 
Launis who studied it in Finland and Norway;! now we have welcome comparative 
material from the Swedish Lapps, with many sensitive observations and anecdotes 
which throw an intimate light on the functional background of this music. Beginning 
as an amateur—a railroad official by profession—, the author became one of the best 
connoisseurs of his subject. Tracking down old people throughout the countryside over 
a period of more than thirty years, he saved these melodies literally in the last moment. 
Because of the inroads of modern civilization, of Scandinavian music, and the disap- 
proval of the puritanic revivalist Laestadian sect which has considerable influence 
among the Swedish Lapps, the art of the “‘juoikos” (songs) is on the verge of extinction. 
Tirén wrote down by ear over five hundred melodies which are published with their 
texts here; he also recorded them with the phonograph. The song texts and translations 
were checked by the authority on Laplandic, Bjérn Collinder. 


1 Arnas Launis, ““Lappische Juoigos-Melodien,” Mémoires de le Société Finno-ougrienne 26, 
Helsingfors 1908, with over 800 melodies. See also Wiklund, K. B., ‘““Lapparnes sang och poesi,” 
Uppsala 1906. 
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Laplandic music is exceedingly simple: a rather short musical and textual motif, 
or the combination of a few such motifs, is repeated over and over again. However, 
what sets the style apart from other, similarly simple musical developments among 
some primitive peoples is the strong tendency for broad interval jumps so that the 
melodic movement often swings up and down in pendulum fashion. There is little group- 
singing, and few musical instruments. The use of the drum was apparently restricted to 
divination and magical practices; consequently specimens were systematically collected 
and burned, and later on saved by museum collectors, so that probably none is in actual 
use any more. A simple reed wind-instrument, the “fadno,” with four finger-holes, is 
still played occasionally for entertainment; it seems to have no counterpart among the 
surrounding Scandinavians. The Swedish Lapp melodies are often more complex in 
construction than those from Finland and Norway, which is apt to be due to Swedish 
influence; Tirén’s material was collected later than the others. Quite a few of our 
melodies show specific traces of this influence; in some cases Lapp melodies appear to 
have been influenced by Swedish, in others, Swedish tunes were taken over and changed 
(Nos. 3, 4, 15, 34, 46, 52, 61, etc.). Hymns and other songs reflect this musical accul- 
turation also in their text and subject-matter. 

The simplicity of style and of practice stands in an interesting contrast, however, 
with some unusual and rather sophisticated phenomena in Lapp music. Much of this 
music is “programmatic’’; most songs refer to individuals, animals, natural phenomena, 
etc., and the tunes express or portray some characteristic of their subject. The charac- 
terization may be achieved by means of the rhythm, or the melodic movement, also by 
accompanying gestures. In a song on mosquito, for example, the insect’s sitting down 
on the skin of its victim is represented by a pause; a curvilinear melody depicts sparks 
rising and falling in the chimney; pulsing or shaking of the voice (tremolo) reflects the 
waves on a lake, or the rippling of movement within a herd of reindeer; flowing water 
can be distinguished from rushing water by the use of smaller as against larger, more 
abrupt melodic steps; quite a few of the melodies are also onomatopoetic; and so on. 
Some of the tunes function as commentaries on social behavior, in metaphoric fashion; 
if someone spreads himself too big, he may hear the melody of the cows sung at him. A 
tune was often conferred on an individual in his childhood, much in the way of a special 
name or sobriquet, and expressed some phase of his appearance, behavior, or personality. 
(It is probably due to Lapp influence that the Karelian Finns also use melodies to 
characterize individuals.)* Some 150 such individual tunes are included in this collec- 
tion. Others were used as signals to reindeer and dogs, and the animals were appar- 
ently trained to foliow them. The author recounts an incident from his own experience 
which is both amusing and impressive: at a performance of Lapplandic melodies over 
the radio, witnessed by a Lapp and his dog, the dog behaved quietly all along until it 
came to the tune used as a signal to dogs to drive the reindeer; then the animal rushed 
out of the studio furiously, looking no doubt for the reindeer, despite the fact that the 
tunes were actually not sung but merely played on the violin !* 

This type of musical characterization and symbolism, using imitative or program- 


2 See Viisiinen, A. O., “Untersuchungen iiber die Ob-Ugrischen Melodien,” Mém. de la Soc. 
Finno-ougr. 80, Helsinki 1939, p. 161. 

3 The use of these herding signals is reminiscent of the horn-signals of swineherds in Eastern 
Europe. The Karelian Finnish shepherds use both horn-signals, and calls which they sing out. 
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matic devices, indicates a very high degree of musical awareness and is very rare in 
primitive or folk music. Its elaboration makes Laplandic music quite unique. The great 
variety of musical motifs, due to the use of music for descriptive purposes, is also un- 
usual; in simple primitive styles often a small number of musical themes serve for a 
large number of songs which are then distinguishable only by their texts and by minor 
musical differences. Another unusual phenomenon is improvisation. Many Lapp 
melodies were created in actual improvisation, on the spur of the moment, at times 
under special emotional stress. While the texts are on the whole simple—many of them 
are made up entirely, or chiefly, of meaningless syllables, or of the repetition of a few 
words—, some of the musical sensitiveness is paralleled by poetic turns. Brooks of 
water, for instance, are referred to as “the hair of the gletchers,’’ motorboats as “‘rein- 
deer of the expanses of the sea,” and onomatopoetic words are frequent. 

Laplandic music is of interest also in the historical perspective. On the one hand, it 
has some generalized similarities with the old forms of Swiss yodeling (which is charac- 
terized by big interval jumps, many glides on vocables, stanzas with meaningless text 
alternating in the song with meaningful ones, and peculiar glide-tones accompanying 
the shifts between chest-voice and head-voice). Von Hornbostel has shown that where- 
ever yodeling occurs (the clearest parallel is in the Solomon Islands in Melanesia!), its 
development is connected with the use of wind-instruments whose technic is imitated 
by the voice, resulting in the very characteristics which make yodeling so peculiar.‘ 
But if the Lapps ever had wind instruments which influenced their singing style, their 
use is gone without any trace; the “‘fadno” could not have played such a role. On 
the other hand, Lapp music is rather isolated in its geographical surroundings, espe- 
cially when it comes to the predominance of the pendulum movement and the broad 
interval leaps which contrast with the more usual stepwise movement and melodies 
of narrow range in primitive styles that compare in simplicity with the Lapp. 

Some yodel-melodies in shepherds have been recorded in Scandinavia which may be 
related to the Lapp types, or to the Swiss, but otherwise little seems to have survived 
among Scandinavian groups of what must have been their music in ancient times. The 
music of the linguistically related Finno-Ugrians falls in line with Lapp music when it 
comes to the general simplicity of musical construction: the repetition of brief motifs 
making up the melody. This is the case with the archaic types in Finnish folk music— 
runic melodies, mourning songs, children’s songs—,® with most songs of the Votiak, 
Syryan, Vogul, and Ostiak,* and with many of the Esthonians.’ But the tonal range in 
these simple styles is predominantly limited, and the steps are small. Still, the large 
interval jumps characteristic of Lapp music show up in many melodies of the Mordvin, 


* See E. M. v. Hornbostel, “Die Entstehung des Jodelns,” Report of the Musicological Congress 
in Basel, 1924, Leipsic 1925, pp. 203-210. 

5 See for instance the melodies and commentary in Arnas Launis, ‘“‘Inkerin Runosaivelmiat,” 
Suomalaisen Kirjallisuuden Seuran Toimituksia 68, Helsinki 1910. 

® See Robert Lach, ‘‘Wotjakische, syrjanische und permiakische Gesiinge,” Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, Philosophisch-Historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte vol. 203 no. 5, Vienna 
and Leipsic 1933, and Viisiinen, op. cit. 

7 See the material in Herbert Tampere, “Anthologia Cantuum Popularium Estonorum I,” 
Commentationes Archivi Traditionum Popularium Estoniae 5, Tartu 1935, and Arnas Launis, 
“Eesti runoviisied—Estnische Runenmelodien,” Eesti Kirjanduse Seltsi Kirjastus, Tartu 1930. 
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and in quite a few of the Vogul and the Ostiak, coupled with simple musical construc- 
tion.* (Among the Tcheremiss such jumps occur within a more complex scale-construc- 
tion and musical structure, no doubt due to Turk-Tataric influence.)* In all these 
Finno-Ugrian styles, the text is more elaborate than among the Lapps where it rarely 
goes beyond the repetition of a single line, but in Esthonian songs refrains consisting of 
nonsense-words dominate, as in Lapp songs. 

Other parallels carry the comparative perspective further east, to the Paleo-Sibe- 
rians and even the Eskimo. The Laplandic drum is very similar to the Eskimo in con- 
struction and form. The two melodies of the obsolete rites connected with the bear 
hunt, given by Tirén (Nos. 5 and 9), are very similar to Eskimo melodies. Perhaps the 
songs of aggression of the Lapps—taunting and cursing songs, sung especially when 
drunk—and also the poetic strain compare with the more elaborate Eskimo parallels. 
Parallels with Eastern Siberia may be present in the elaborate use of animal imitations 
in music, and in subjecting the vocal chords to violent strain in singing, which Tirén 
mentions for the Lapps. Strong tensing of the vocal chords while singing is charac- 
teristic of the Paleo-Siberians and of many American Indian styles, and the extensive 
use of meaningless syllables recurs among the Eskimo and many Indian groups. 

These comparative observations are necessarily tentative, but there is no doubt 
that in the music of the Lapps ancient and specialized traits survived, some of which 
point to relationspips far beyond the range of their Finno-Ugrian relatives, as do other 

; elements of their culture. More material from Central Asia, especially Samoyed, and 
from Siberia will undoubtedly clarify these questions. Meanwhile the author has given 
us a valuable and sympathetic treatment which contains also a considerable amount of 

| ethnological information, lingering recollections of shamanistic practices, observations 


of psychological interest, and glimpses of the life of the Lapps as it changes more and 
} more, in accord with the life surrounding them. The Nordiska Museet and the pub- 

lisher are to be congratulated on this beautiful volume. 

GrEorGE HERZOG 

> j INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

7 BLOOMINGTON, IND. 

; AFRICA 

. The Nuba: An Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes in Kordofan. S. F. NapEL. With 


a Foreword by Major-General Sir Hubert Huddleston. (xiv, 527 pp., illustrations 


' and index, $11.00. Oxford University Press, London-New York-Toronto, 1947.) 
The Nuba mountains are part of Central Sudan, in the center and south of Kordo- 


fan, covering an area of c. 30,000 square miles and inhabited by a population of some 
= 300,000. The Nuba peoples form an enclave of aboriginal Negro stock encircled by 
groups of Arabs and Hamitic or semi-Hamitic Nilotes. The Nuba are “pagan” (i.e., 


a ) 8 Examples in Viisinen’s collection, ““Wogulische und Ostjakische Melodien, Mém. de la 

Soc. Finno-ougr. 73, Helsinki 1937, and in R. Lach, “Mordwinische Gesinge,” Vienna Academy 

of Sciences Series, vol. 205, no. 2, Vienna and Leipsic 1933. 

3, ® See Robert Lach, ‘“Tscheremissische Gesange,”’ Vienna Academy of Sciences Series, vol. 204, 
| no. 5, Vienna and Leipsic 1929. 
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non-Moslem) hunters and cultivators, occupying what could be described as a marginal 
position in relation to the peoples participating in Near Eastern culture. 

Dr. Nadel was sent to study the Nuba at the instance of the Sudan Government, and 
the task assigned to him was to write a book which was “primarily planned to be of 
practical value to administrators and others,” to quote the Foreword of Sir Hubert 
Huddleston, Governor-General of the Sudan. Considering this mandate, which of neces- 
sity limited the scope of his study, Dr. Nadel has done a remarkable job. He analyzed 
fully all those aspects of Nuba culture the knowledge of which can legitimately be said 
to be of “practical value to administrators,” and he succeeded in treating many more 
subjects which could be smuggled into this Procrustean frame only thanks to the 
author’s functional approach. 

It is nevertheless evident that the author had serious difficulties in attempting to 
reconcile the requirements of his own high scientific standards with those of the specific 
task set to him by his employers, the Sudan Government. He repeats that the “pri- 
mary purpose” of his book is “to provide an anthropological study which should prove 
helpful in the practical tasks of government”’ (p. 8), and it is for this reason that of all 
the aspects of Nuba culture he has chosen social and economic structure to be studied 
with the greatest degree of completeness. Religion and magic, on the other hand, fare 
less well, of necessity. As the author puts it, “in primitive societies religion and magic 
pervade every domain of social life, and it would indeed be an incomplete analysis which 
would ignore this paramount aspect. So far as it proved essential to the understanding 
of the social system, it has been included in the present account; but a separate, specific, 
study of Nuba religion must be left for another occasion” (p. 8). A few lines further, 
the author shows that he is fully aware of the equal importance of all the aspects ofa 
culture, including those he has had to neglect: “Nor do the practical aims [of the book] 
exclude . . . this or that aspect of primitive culture as immaterial, and of merely aca- 
demic interest. In societies whose structure is unknown, in societies, moreover, which 
are being subjected to new, alien influences of again unknown effectiveness, there are 
no immaterial aspects: any cultural feature may reveal itself as vital under the impact of 
some new, unpredictable change.” 

The result is an incomplete and one-sided picture of certain aspects of Nuba cul- 
ture. Magic and religion, as far as they have a direct bearing on social or economic life, 
are dealt with in a most satisfactory manner; other aspects are almost entirely neg- 
lected. Cults, rituals, and ceremonies, such as male and female circumcision and 
puberty rites, agricultural (fertility) rituals, the shamanistic spirit cult and the like, 
all of which are performed in public and with the participation of the society or part of 
it, are described in full detail and treated analytically and functionally; of the mythical 
and conceptual background of these rituals we hear next to nothing. The only myths 
referred to are those dealing with the traditional origin of the tribes; that is again a 
matter of “social” interest. Again, arts and crafts are very summarily dealt with; in 
fact, apart from a few generalizing statements as to recent trends, such as the replace- 
ment of locally produced articles by imported ones, we learn very little of the material 
equipment of the Nuba, or of the status, position, methods of work, etc., of the artisans. 
Here too the narrowly set frame of reference of the book seems to have obstructed what 
might otherwise well have been a complete picture. 

Wherever the author was free to go into detail, he is excellent. He found that the 
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over fifty different ethnic groups of the Nuba show a basic uniformity of economic 
life, of which he gives a penetrating analysis at the very outset of the book (pp. 15-83), 
comprising such topics as agricultural technique, land resources, acquisition of land, the 
year’s cycle, storage and consumption, organization of labor, hunting, livestock, and 
wealth. With regard to social life a greater diversity was observed, owing to which a 
separate treatment of the main types was indicated. The author had occasion to study 
ten of the Nuba tribes, though with varying degrees of thoroughness; in his selection 
of the tribes he again seems to have been forced to compromise: it “was made with a 
view to finding the typical, representative examples of Nuba tribes,”’ but at the same 
time “tribes whose administration presented imperative problems were considered be- 
fore others.” (p. 7) 

In grouping, for purposes of presentation, the various tribes investigated, the 
author decided on the following three criteria: (1) matrilineal or patrilineal descent, 
(2) presence or absence of “a strong, all-pervading clan system of a ‘symbiotic’ type,” 
that is, “a form of social segmentation (more especially clan-structure) in which every 
section, as a section, assumes certain specific duties (religious or political) on behalf of 
the community at large,” and (3) the presence or absence of shamanism (p. 9). The 
groups arrived at are: (1) Otoro-Heiban: patrilineal descent, simple clan structure, no 
shamanism. (2) Tira-Moro: patrilineal descent, “symbiotic” clan structure, no shaman- 
ism. (3) Korongo-Mesakin-Tullishi: matrilineal descent, simple clan structure, no 
shamanism. (4) Koalib-Nyima-Dilling: patrilineal descent, shamanism, both types of 
clan structure. 

Of these, Otoro-Heiban (pp. 84-174), Tira-Moro (pp. 175-266) and Korongo- 
Mesakin (pp. 267-318) are presented pair-wise, side by side, showing similarities and 
divergencies, in points of settlement and homestead, clan, kindred, marriage, widow- 
hood, parentage, divorce, inheritance, etc. Tullishi is presented alone (pp. 319-358), 
while in the case of Koalib, Nyima and Dilling a mixed form of presentation has been 
decided upon, giving, in addition to the separate treatment of the aforementioned 
topics, a synopsis of the spirit-cult, chieftainship, tribal code and modern law and ad- 
ministration in these three tribes together. After comparing the characteristics of the 
cultures of each of the three pairs, the author arrives at such generalizations as, ‘“The 
culture of Heiban is a fear-ridden culture” (p. 173) with a “neurotic mentality, em- 
phasis on sex, violence, an all-pervading fear and an all-pervading ritualism” (p. 173). 
Otoro society, on the other hand, “appears more purposefully orientated, and indi- 
vidual life more concentrated upon a conscious plan” (pp. 171-172). In comparing Tira 
and Moro, he says, ““Much as musical variations pick out and develop different features 
and motifs embodied in the theme, so the two societies elaborate different aspects of the 
range of realizations which the cultural theme allows. A ‘motif’ ignored or only touched 
upon in one society is fully developed in the other” (p. 264). He raises the question of 
whether we can discern an “inner logic” in the pattern of traits emerging in each culture, 
and comes to the conclusion that “we must admit an ultimate arbitrariness in the two 
elaborations of the ‘common theme’ ”’ (p. 265). He finds, however, a double parallelism 
between Otoro and Tira on the one hand and between Heiban and Moro on the other 
(pp. 265-266), so much so that one is led to question the methodical validity in dealing 
with the Heiban-Otoro pair separately and then with the Tira-Moro pair separately 
(on the grounds of the aforementioned three criteria) instead of taking this parallelism 
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as the basis of grouping. Also in the third pair, the Korongo and Mesd@kin, the author 
finds and emphasizes contrasting characteristics: the Korongo are friendly, of a cheer- 
ful temper, strikingly sociable; while the Mesakin are dour, reserved, suspicious, pes- 
simistic, and even of a “neurotic mentality.” (p. 317) 

The concluding chapter deals with “trends and prospects”’ (pp. 481-513), emphasiz- 
ing, inter alia, the role of Arab influence on the Nuba and the resulting culture change. 
The data gathered by him do not seem to have enabled the author to form a definite 
opinion as to the extent and range of the influence of Arab culture on the Nuba. In a 
generalizing statement he says, “Only in one case have the Nuba accepted an alien 
culture almost wholly as superior and worthy of imitation—Arab civilization” (p. 483). 
This, however, is qualified on the following page: ““No Nuba would think of imitating 
the homesteads or domestic utensils of the Arabs, which are much inferior to his own” 
(p. 484). Then: “The influence of Islam has not remodelled habitual conduct to any con- 
siderable extent. Neither prayers nor fasts have as yet found their way into Nuba life” 
(p. 485). And again: ‘The social structure of the Arabs, their kinship system, their 
system of marriage or inheritance, has made no impress on the Nuba cultures.” (p. 
486) 

In connection with Arab influence, and in view of the author’s statements as to 
several tribal and local names being of Arabic origin, one would like to know whether 
the name of the Mesakin tribe too is of Arabic origin, and whether the tribe is in any 
way connected with the Mesakin (meaning “miserable ones’’) groups of South Arabia, 
or was conceived of by the Arabs as being connected with them. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that Dr. Nadel’s book is a most stimulating 
and penetrating study, the general conclusions of which call for application and testing 
in other cultures. It still remains a desideratum to have studies of such quality of the 
peoples of North Africa and the adjoining Near Eastern lands. 

RAPHAEL PATAI 
THE PALESTINE INSTITUTE OF FOLKLORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
JERUSALEM 


Les Bassins du Niger. Y. Urvoy. (139 pp. Mémoires de l'Institut Frangais d’Afrique 
Noire, No. 4. Librairie Larose, Paris, 1942.) Petit Atlas Ethno-Démographique du 
Soudan. (47 pp. Ibid. No. 5, 1942.) 


Of these two volumes, the second will be of most interest to anthropologists. The 
study of the Niger River basins discusses geology, quaternary soils and climatic varia- 
tions, elevation and erosion, paleogeography, and describes eighteen natural areas 
between about 15° W and 10° to 20° N in the Western Sudan. It is illustrated with 21 
photographs, 4 maps, and 36 text diagrams. 

The ethno-demographic atlas of the Sudan contains three maps (1/2,000,000) 
showing population density, tribal distributions, and the distribution of Islam and 
“animism” between Kayes and Lake Chad. The accompanying text contains brief 
discussions of population density, races and peoples, languages, religions, house types, 
and facial marks, of which latter forty-one types are illustrated. It also contains a very 
useful index of tribal names in which total population, geographic location, relationship 
to other tribes, alternate names, and the number of Moslems are given. This short 
study will prove valuable to those interested in the historically important Western 
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Sudan, particularly in placing the less well-known groups in relation to those for which 
standard monographs are available. 
R. Bascom 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


Textes ethiopiens magico-religieux. DEBORAH Lircuitz. (Tr. et Mém. de l’Inst. d’Ethnol- 
ogie XX XVIII. x, 254 pp., Paris, 1940.) 


La Géomancie 4 l’ancienne Céle des Esclaves. BERNARD Mavupott. (Jbid., XLII. xxvii, 
690 pp. Paris, 1943.) 


Ragas do Império. MENDES CorrEA. (625 pp. Porto, 1943.) 


Customary Law of the Haya Tribe. Hans Cory and M. M. Hartno tt. (iii, 299 pp. 
Published for the International African Institute. London, 1945.) 


The Anatomy of Lango Religion and Groups. T. T. S. HAYLEY. (xii, 200 pp. Cambridge 
and New York, 1947.) 


The first two of the works noted here must be regarded as a tragic reminder of 
anthropological losses in the late war. Déborah Lifchitz was among the victims ex- 
terminated in the gas-chambers of Auschwitz; Bernard Maupoil, captured while on 
active service as a member of the French Resistance movement, later died in the 
Dachau concentration camp. The quality of their monographs shows how great was 
their promise, and to what a degree their deaths will be felt, not alone in France, but in 
the Africanist field generally. 

The Ethiopian texts analyzed by Mlle. Lifchitz provide the materials for a study 
of the magico-religious practices of the literate peoples of Abyssinia. They include manu- 
scripts in various Paris collections, supplemented by field work carried on in 1932, 
which afforded first-hand consultation with Abyssinian scholars. The texts themselves, 
in Coptic and French cross-page translation, afford an excellent documentation of the 
thesis contained in the introduction, which stresses the role played in the belief-systems 
of the devotees of the “higher” religions of the Old World by the magic quality assigned 
texts from sacred writings. For, as stated there, 


...des que les hommes ont su écrire, ils ont jugé que le meilleur moyen de prolonger I’effet 
d’une incantation ou d’une priére était de l’écrire et de garder sur eux le texte écrit. C’est ainsi 
que sont nées ces amulettes écrites ou phylactéres que l’on trouve dans tous les pays od existe 
l’écriture. 


The textual data include careful directions for the proper utilization of the excerpts 
given, and there are pages of orisons, the aim of which is to ward off the powers of evil 
by reciting the praises of the benevolent forces of the Universe. Aside from the reason- 
ableness of the hypothesis from which it derives, this work has a further value in the 
contribution it makes toward understanding the unity of Old World culture. It binds, 
conceptually, the nonliterate and literate peoples whose customs, we are coming to see, 
have more in common than has been realized, and whose ways of life all partake of the 
characteristics of a single cultural stream. 

The volume by Bernard Maupoil provides the most detailed exposition of the 
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Dahomean divining cult (Fa: the equivalent of the Yoruban Jfa) that has yet been 
attempted. The result of years of investigation, it takes its place as the work on West 
African divination which all subsequent studies must employ as a point of departure 
and a frame of reference. It is notable, among other things, for its meticulous historical 
and comparative documentation which leaves no bibliographic reference unnoted, or, 
what is more important, unused; for the way in which the reader is explicitly informed 
of the conditions under which the investigation was carried out; for its recognition of 
the importance of variation in native opinion and practice where beliefs are under dis- 
cussion or rituals are found to differ in their execution. Perhaps, for the American reader, 
the most striking fact about it is the author’s consciousness of the contribution to his 
subject that is to be made by taking New World Negro cults into full account. As far 
as can be ascertained, this is, for Africanist works written by European scholars, unique. 
It causes all students of Afroamerican cultures to regret the more that Maupoil’s 
death prevented him from carrying on those related researches in Cuba, Haiti and 
Brazil that, before the war, he expressed himself as anxious to make. The Dahomean 
Fa cult, as Maupoil sees it, is the result of a syncretism between “‘une systéme religieux 
spécial, d’origine étrangére, et une autre systéme que |’on peut considérer comme 
autochtone.” The source of this foreign system he finds in Mohammedan divination, 
to which the Fa cult is undoubtedly related. As always, however, any historical recon- 
struction such as this is open to question; indeed, as in any work of such magnitude, 
many details of factual statement or of theoretical deduction will be argued by special- 
ists. West African students will thus find much to occupy them in checking some of the 
finer points of the data, which seem to have arisen from the nature of the situation in 
which Maupoil worked. Especially must one wonder how typical of Dahomean prac- 
tices the Fa cult, as he describes it, actually is. There is evidence in the book itself that 
many of the diviner-informants had been subjected to strong Yoruba influence, and 
were conscious of Dahomean uses of the Fa system that differed from their own. What- 
ever the case, however, for breadth of presentation, realization of the wider significance 
of the specific cultural item under discussion, and as concerns the great proportion of 
the factual materials, there can only be praise and gratitude. 

Ragas do Império provides a survey of the peoples of Portugal and its colonies. 
Since four of its six descriptive chapters are devoted to the Portuguese territories lying 
in or near Africa—Madeira and Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, Angola and Mozam- 
bique—it may properly be regarded as an Africanist work. In its organization and in the 
manner of presenting its data, it is to be thought of as lying in an older tradition than is 
the case of the other books considered in this review. Essentially a survey, its value 
arises from the overview of the physical anthropology, archeology and ethnology of 
each region treated, especially since, at least for these African territories, there are so 
few data to which the student can turn. The rich photographic documentation is of real 
value, and the excellent drawings of types by Jose Luiz add much to the beauty of the 
impressively large and well-printed volume. The tribal maps of Portuguese Guinea, 
Angola and Mozambique will be of help to the Africanist in coping with the often 
difficult problem of localizing tribal groups. It is to be hoped that this work will stimu- 
late more detailed research among the peoples of which it treats, since the relative 
sparseness of such studies is today one of the most serious problems with which the 
student of the larger questions of African ethnology must cope. 
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The volume by Cory and Hartnoll provides welcome data in the much-neglected 
field of comparative law. It is essentially a workbook, a “collection of customary law 
as it stands at present,”’ to be used in the native Haya courts that operate under colonial 
jurisdiction. Because of this characteristic, it is understandable that some of the con- 
cepts advanced in the introductory discussion could benefit by clarification—as where, 
for example, the authors state that “some of the paragraphs in this book do not deal 
with points of law but refer to custom.” Where customary law is being set down, it is 
somewhat difficult to see how the fact that “obedience or disobedience to the custom 
may have legal consequences though there is no legal punishment for its disregard,” 
unless what is customary and what is legal is construed narrowly, in administrative 
rather than ethnological terms. The topics treated concern those aspects of Haya cul- 
ture where recourse to the courts would be most frequent—inheritance, marriage, the 
bride-price, and divorce and property. Some of the discussion helps clarify ethnographic 
problems long debated—the nature of the bride-price, property in trees and natural 
resources, “cattle law,’ and pre-European court procedures. A unique feature of the 
book, and one of greatest significance for the theoretical analysis of social organization, 
is the list of 123 clans, and the facts concerning each, given in one of the appendixes. 
Every Africanist knows how difficult it is to obtain data of this sort. These lists, more- 
over, will be of use in giving students who, in America and Oceania, deal with rela- 
tively small societies, some insight into the methodological problems to be faced by 
their colleagues who are concerned with larger population aggregates of Africa. 

The final work noticed here is a detailed study of the religion and social structures 
of the Lango of East Africa, and the interrelations between these two aspects of the 
culture. Stimulated by the work of the late J. H. Driberg, and based on his earlier find- 
ings, the author presents the nature and sanctions of the phenomena under considera- 
tion, and the changes that have taken place in the decades since Driberg made his 
original study. The author’s interest in the problem came through a concern with social 
psychology and, as originally written, was intended to be an analysis of Lango social 
structure in terms of the “physical and emotional forces which kept each group in 
existence.” The search led to the study of the religious ceremonies and thence to an 
analysis of religious beliefs. The result, which the author regards as “primarily a book 
of reference,” is, however, a clear expression of the belief system and social organiza- 
tion of the people being studied. Its analysis of Lango theology, subsumed in eight 
premises covering the power forces of the Universe and good and evil magic, is excel- 
lent. The discussion of the social structures shows similar insight, and the description 
of rites is painstaking. Such points as the existence of a moiety organization having 
essentially religious functions, and the presence of well-organized cooperative work 
groups, are only two of the items in this book which will particularly interest those 
concerned with the Africanist field as a whole, or with broader theoretical ethnological 
problems. 

MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquilies, No. 19. (163 pp., 149 plates. 60 
Swedish Crowns. Stockholm, 1947.) 


CONTENTS 


Andersson, J. G., “Prehistoric Sites in Honan” (pp. 1-124, 149 plates). Bielenstein, 
Hans, “The Census of China During the Period 2-742 a.p.”’ (pp. 125-163). 


The first of these articles is another of Andersson’s descriptions of the Neolithic 
sites in North China first discovered by him in the early 1920’s.! Most of it deals with 
Yang Shao Tsun, the famous site which, when excavated in April, 1921, first revealed 
the existence of a Neolithic age in China, characterized by “painted pottery” reminis- 
cent of the somewhat similar pottery found at Anau (Russian Turkistan), Tripolje 
(southeast Russia), and other western sites. As the present monograph shows, this 
pottery forms only a small part of the total ceramic finds at Yang Shao, among which 
a coarse gray ware and a dull or glossy black ware are both conspicuous. The latter 
two types are likewise common at Pu Chao Chai, the second of the Honan sites de- 
scribed in this study, which, however, totally lacks the painted ware, and which 
Andersson, for this and other reasons, dates somewhat later than Yang Shao Tsun. 
His monograph concludes with a description of a group of sites farther east in Ho Yin 
Hsien, where both painted and unpainted pottery occur, and which he assigns to a 
period very slightly later than Yang Shao. 

The entire monograph is admirable as a detailed factual description of the sites and 
their artifacts. Interpretive discussion is kept to a minimum save in the short conclud- 
ing section on “Correlation of the Honan sites.” There, while discussing their possible 
relationship with other Neolithic sites in Kansu province, it is strange that Andersson 
clings to his previous opinion that Ch’i Chia P’ing is the earliest of the Kansu sites, 
without a word of mention of the contrary opinion reached by his countryman, Bylin- 
Althin, in a study published only a year previous.” 

In the second article of the present Bulletin, Bielenstein investigates the accuracy 
of the many census figures taken in China between the years A.D. 2 and 742, as pre- 
served for us in the dynastic histories. Most scholars have tended to regard them as 
mere enumerations of the tax-paying portion of the Chinese population, rather than as 
true census figures of the population as a whole. Bielenstein, however, advances good 
evidence to show that only certain of them belong to the former category. The others 
represent efforts at a real census-taking of the entire population, and the failure to 
distinguish clearly between the two sets of data is responsible for the seeming abrupt 
fluctuations in population recorded from one dynasty to another. Furthermore, by 
analyzing the regional components from which the total figures have been derived, 
Bielenstein is able to detect certain statistical errors that have crept into these totals. 
His study leads to the construction of a series of dot population maps covering all of 


1 For two earlier articles, cf. BMFEA, Nos. 15 and 17, reviewed in American Anthropologist, 
48 (1946), pp. 441-450. 

2 Margit Bylin-Althin, “The sites of Ch’i Chia P’ing and Lo Han T’ang,” BMFEA, No. 18 
(1946), pp. 383-398; reviewed in American Anthropologist, 49 (1947), pp. 477-480. 
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China for the years A.D. 2, 140, 464, 609 and 742, in which the density and distribution 
of China’s population during these years are admirably portrayed. It is regrettable, 
however, that in his otherwise careful discussion he has overlooked Liu’s important 
monograph on Chinese demography, the statistics and conclusions of which often 
differ considerably from his own.* Though Liu’s work is probably less thorough than 
Bielenstein’s for the particular period covered by the latter, it certainly merits dis- 
cussion, and, if necessary, refutation. 
DeERK BoppE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


* Liu Nanming, Contribution a l'étude de la population chinoise, Publications de la Biblioteque 
Sino-Internationale, No. 3, Geneva, 1935. 
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232. Cambridge, Mass., 1948). 

Law, Howard W. Greeting Forms of the Gulf Aztecs (SJA, 4, No. 1, pp. 43-48. Albuquerque, N. M., 
1948). 

Leonard, Carmen C. de, and R. P. C. Schulz. El Cédice Maya de Dresde frente a la astronomia 
y la mitologia (El México Antiguo, 6, Nos. 9-12, pp. 342-382, 10 figs., tables. México, 1947). 

Lewis, Oscar. Study of the Mexican Village of Tepoztlin, Morelos (Yearbook, 1947, pp. 189-190. 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1948). 

Linné, S. The Thin Orange Pottery of Mexico and Guatemala (in English) (Ethnos, 12, No. 4, pp. 
127-136, 2 illus., 39 draws. Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Mason, J. Alden. Researches Among the Tepehudn Indians (News Letter, No. 18, pp. 17-18. Ar- 
cheological Society of New Jersey, Trenton, 1948). 

Mateos Higuera, Salvador. Colecciién de estudios sumarios de los cédices pictéricos indigenas. Mapas 
de Cuauhtinchan, No. 3 and No. 4 (Tlalocan, 2, No. 3, pp. 255-256. México, 1947). 

McAfee, Byron, and R. H. Barlow. Un “Cuaderne de Marqueses” (El México Antiguo, 6, Nos. 9- 
12, pp. 392-404. México, 1947). 

McBryde, Felix Webster. Cultural and Historical Geography of Southwest Guatemala (xv, 184 pp., 
illus., maps, diagrams, bib., index of place names and geographical regions. SIISA, Publica- 
tion No. 4. 1947). 

Mendoza, Vicente T. La décima en México. Glosas y valonas (683 pp., illus., diagrams, musical 
examples. Instituto Nacional de la Tradicién. Ministerio de Justicia e Instruccién Pablica 
de la Nacién Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1947). 

Muller, Florencia. Chimalacatlin (88 pp., 6 pls. of illus., draws., plans and elevations, tables, 
map. Acta Anthropologica, 3, No. 1. México, 1948). 

Noguera, Eduardo. Cerdmica de Xochicalco (E1 México Antiguo, 6, Nos. 9-12, pp. 273-300, 8 
figs. of draws and photos., 1 table. México, 1947). 

Oropeza Castro, Manuel. El diluvio totonaco (Tlalocan, 2, No. 3, pp. 261-275. México, 1947). 

Pike, Eunice V. Head-Washing and Other Elements in the Masteco Marriage Ceremony (in English, 
with Spanish summary) (AI, 8, No. 3, pp. 219-222, México, 1948). 

Pike, Eunice V. Problems in Zapotec Tone Analysis (IJAL, 14 No. 3, pp. 161-170. 1948). 

Réck, Fritz. Die Geheimnisse des Tonal-Pou-Qui. Enizifferung astronomischer bilderschrifien 
(Universum, s.3, Heft 5, pp. 99-101, 2 figs., 1 chart. Vienna, 1947-1948). 

Sanford, Trent E. The Story of Architecture in Mexico (xviii, 363 pp., 64 pls., 12 pages of maps and 
draws. W. W. Norton, New York, 1947). 

Stark, Donald S. Mixteco: Complex Phonemes (Aboriginal Linguistics, 1, No. 1, pp. 10-15. Cuerna- 
vaca, México, 1947). 

Start, Laura E. Indian Textiles from Guatemala and Mexico (Summary) (Man, 48, Art. 78, pp. 67- 
68. London, June, 1948). 

Tlateloco a Través de los Tiempos, X. (96 pp., 18 pls. of photos. and draws. Memorias de la Aca- 
demfa de la Historia, 7, No. 2. Articles by: R. H. Barlow, Antonio Espejo, Pablo Martinez 
del Rio, Byren McAfee. México, 1948). 

Villa Rojas, Alfonso. A Short Note Respecting the Anthropological Investigation in the Papaloapan 
Valley (in Spanish and English) (BI, 8, No. 2, pp. 130-135. México, 1948). 

Warkentin, Milton, and Juan Olivares. “The Holy Bells’ and Other Huave Legends (Tlalocan, 2, 
No. 3, pp. 223-234. México, 1947). 

Wauchope, Robert. Excavations at Zacualpa, Guatemala, with 3 Appendices: Appendix A, “The 
Site and the Excavations”; Appendix B, “The Pottery” (in collaboration with Edith Bayles 
Ricketson) ; A ppendix C, “The Artifacts” (by A. V. Kidder). (Based on field work for the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington) (167 pp., 24 pls. of illus., frontispiece, 79 text figs., map. 
Publication No. 14, Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University of Louisiana, 

New Orleans, 1948). 
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Weitzel, R. B. An Astronomical Test of Caso’s Correlation (American Antiquity, 13, No. 4, Pt. 1, 
p. 323. Menasha, 1948). 

West, Robert C. Cultural Geography of the Modern Tarascan Area (77 pp., 14 pls., 6 figs., 21 maps, 
2 tables. Publication No. 7, SIISA, 1948). 

Williams, Ann F. Brief Report on a Health Project Among the Popolocas of Puebla (in Spanish and 
English) (BI, 8, No. 2, pp. 152-155. México, 1948). 

Winning, Hasso v. A Symbol for Dripping Water in the Teotihuacan Culture (El México Antiguo, 
6, Nos. 9-12, pp. 333-341, 3 figs. of draws. México, 1947). 

Wright, Norman Pelham. Mexican Kaleidoscope (vii, 175 pp., illus. Wm. Heinemann, London, 
1947). 


South America 


Ambrosetti, Juan B. Ceremonial Axes (Pillan Toki) and Data on Traces of the Araucanian Pre- 
historic Influence in Argentina (Abstract) (Archives Ethnos, English Ed., No. 1, Ser. A, p. 9, 
draws. Buenos Aires, 1948). Lithic Wands of Command of Chilean Type (Abstract) (Jbid., 
p. 10. 1948). 

Anonymous. The Andes. The Incas, the Spanish, and Anaconda. The Rich Brown Desert of Chile 
(Life Magazine, 25, No. 5, pp. 46-58, 13 color illus., chart, 1 map. short text. New York, 
August 2, 1948). 

Anonymous. The Necessity for International Cooperation Over the Problem of Rural Indian Sanita- 
tion (in Spanish and English) (Taken from Alliplania, March, 1948) (BI, 8, No. 2, pp. 160- 
165. México, 1948). 

Araujo, Antonio de. Catalogo dos nomes do parentesco que ha entre os Brasis (Sociologia, 10, No. 1, 
pp. 58-63. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Baldus, Herbert, and Aniela Ginsburg. A plicagao do psico-diagnéstico de Rorschach a indios Kain- 
gang (with English summary) (Revista do Museu Paulista, n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 75-106, tables. 
Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1947). 

Bennett, Wendell, Everett F. Bleiler, and Frank H. Sommer. Northwest Argentine Archeology 
(YUPA, No. 38, 158 pp., 12 pls., 26 text figs., incl. draws., charts, and maps. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, Oxford University Press, 1948). 

Bennett, Wendell C. (Assembled by). A Reappraisal of Peruvian Archaeology (128 pp., photo. 
illus., sk. maps, draws., tables. Memoir of the Soc. for American Archaeology, No. 4. Pub- 
lished jointly by the SAA and the Institute of Andean Research. American Antiquity, 13, 
No. 4, Part 2. Contributors: Pedro Armillas, Wendell C. Bennett, Junius B. Bird. Donald 
Collier, Alfred Kidder, II, A. L. Kroeber, George Kubler, S. K. Lothrop, Marshall T. Newman, 
John Howland Rowe, Richard Schaedel, Julian H. Steward, William Duncan Strong, Gordon 
R. Willey. April, 1948). 

Biocca, Ettore, Alfonso Hodge, and Giorgio Schreiber. Contribuigdes ao estudo de alguns sambaquis 
da ilha de Santo Amaro (Estado de Séo Paulo) (with English and French summaries) (Rev. do 
Museu Paulista, n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 153-171, 29 pls. of figs., incl. maps and plans. Sao Paulo, 
Brasil, 1948). 

Brasil, Universidade do, Instituto de Nutricac. Trabalhos e Pesquisas, Vol. 1, 256 pp. (A new pub- 
lication) ([a] Investigaciones sobre la constitucién quimica de vegetales peculiares del Brasil, 
[b]Métodos y técnicas de andlisis bromatolégicos, [c] Caracteristicas del metabolismo y de 
los requerimientos de alimentos en los trépicos, [d] Conservacién, produccién, e higiene de 
alimentos. Rio de Janeiro, 1948.) (Reviewed by E. C. del Pozo in: AI, 8, No. pp. 223-225. 
México, 1948). 

Bueno, Silveira, and J. Philipson. Debate sébre o plural dos etnénimos (Rev. do Museu Paulista, 
n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 213-223. Sio Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Buitr6én, Anfbal. Vida y pasién del campesino ecuatoriano (in Spanish with English summary) 

(AI, 8, No, 2, pp. 113-130. México, 1948). 
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Cadogan, Leén. Los indios Jeguaké Tenondé (Mbyd) del Guaird, Paraguay (in Spanish with English 
summary) (Jbid., pp. 131-139. 1948). 

Casanova, E. A Spearthrower from the Puna of Jujuy (Abstract) (Archives Ethnos, English Ed., 
No. 1, Ser. A., pp. 1/:-1/2, draws., sk. map. Buenos Aires, 1948). 

Collier, Donald. Amazon Region Indian Collection Acquired (CNHMB, 19, No. 8, p. 7, 1 illus. 
Chicago, IIl., 1948). 

Cruxent, J. M. Supervivencias de técnica alfarera aborigen en Venezuela (AcAm, 5, No. 4, pp. 267- 
277, 8 photos., 8 draws., 1 sk. map. Los Angeles, Calif., 1947). 

Cutler, Hugh C. Cocaine in South America Sold Like Chewing Gum (CNHMB, 19, No. 8, p. 5, 1 
illus. Chicago, Ill., 1948). 

Dresser, Peter van. The Future of the Amazon. 400 years of civilized invasion having failed to extract 
its vast wealth, the Hylean Amazon Institute will now try using the scientific method from within 
(Scientific American, 178, No. 5, pp. 11-15, 5 illus., 1 map [spherical projection]. May, 
1948). 

Duque Gémez, Luis. Los siltimos hallazgos arqueolégicos de San Agustin (Rev. del Instituto Et- 
nolégico Nacional, Vol. II, pp. 5-41, 14 pls. of illus. and draws., plans, sk. maps, tables. 
Bogoté, 1946). 

Espinosa Bravo, Clodoaldo Alberto. The Three Epochs of the Indian: Tawantinsuyo—Colony- 
Republic (in Spanish and English) (BI, 8, No. 2, pp. 164-171. México, 1948). 

Flury, Lazaro. La participacién del aborigen en la lucha por la libertad en la Repiiblica Argentina 
(in Spanish, with English summary) (AI, 8, No. 2, pp. 105-111. México, 1948). 

Gibson, Charles. The Inca Concept of Sovereignty and the Spanish Administration in Peru (146 pp. 
Latin-American Studies, IV. University of Texas Press, Austin, 1948). 

Goeje, C. H. de. Anansi, l’araignée rusée (in French) (Rev. do Museu Paulista, n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 
125-126. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Henry, Jules. The Kaingang Language (IJAL, 14, No. 3, pp. 194-204. 1948). 

Howard, George D., and Gordon R. Willey. Lowland Argentine Archeology (YUPA, No. 39, 42 
pp., 8 pls. Yale Univ. Press, Oxford Univ. Press, 1948). 

Ibarra Grasso, Dick Edgar. An Ancient Writing from the Andine Region (Abstract) (Archives 
Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. A, pp. 8/;-8/2, 1 pl. Buenos Aires, 1948). 

Jaramillo Arango, Jaime. A propdsito de algunas piezas inéditas de orfebreria chibcha (Rev. del 
Instituto Etnologico Nacional, 2, pp. 60-71, 3 pls. Bogotd, 1946). 

Joyce, T. A. Pakcha (Abstract) (Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. A, p. 6, draws. Buenos 
Aires, 1948). 

Lima, Pedro E. de. Impressdes digitais dos indios Tenetehara (11 pp., 2 pls., tables. Boletim do 
Museu Nacional, n.s., Antropologia No. 7, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil, 1947). 

Métraux, Alfred. Status of Folklore Research in South America (SJA, 4, No. 2, pp. 148-154. Albu- 
querque, N. M., 1948). 

Osborn, Henry. Amahuaca Phonemes (IJAL, 14, No. 3, pp. 188-190. 1948). 

Palmatary, Helen C. Study of the Archaeology of Marajé Island, Brazil (Yearbook, 1947, pp. 203- 
206. American Philesophical Society, Philadelphia, 1948). 

Pera, Ministerio de Hacienda y Comercio, Direccién Nacional de Estadistica. Censo nacional de 
poblacién de 1940, IV, Departmentos: Huanuco, Junin (135 pp., maps, tables. Lima, 1948). 

Pierson, Donald, and Carlos Borges Teixeira. “Survey” de Pecinguaba (Rev. do Museu Paulista, 
n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 173-180. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Pierson, Donald, and Mario Wagner Vieira da Cunha. Pesquisa e possibilidades de pesquisa no 
Brasil. Parte III. “Tépicos de pesquisa” e “Problemas de pesquisa” (Sociclogia, 10, No. 1, 
pp. 40-57. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Ponce Sanginés, Carlos. Tiwanacu Ceramics; Vessels with Prosopomorphous Decoration (Abstract) 

(Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. A, p. 5, draw., sk. map. Buenos Aires, 1948). 
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Ramos, Arturo. Introducdo a4 antropologia brasileira. Vol. 2: As culturas européias e os contactos 
raciais e culturais (641 pp. Rio de Janeiro, 1947). 

Reichel Dolmatoff, Gerardo. Toponimia del Tolima y Huila (Lingiifstica) (Rev. del Instituto Et- 
nolégico Nacional, 2, pp. 105-151. Bogoté, 1946). 

Rycroft, W. Stanley (Ed.). Indians of the High Andes (xiii, 330 pp., illus., map. Committee on 
Cooperation in Latin America, New York, 1946). 

Rydén, Stig. Cord Impression Decoration in Chaco Ceramics (with complete bibliography of author) 
(Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. B, pp. 1-8, 5 figs., portrait, sk. map. Buenos Aires, 
1948). 

Rydén, Stig. Primitive Types of Peruvian Aryballos (Abstract). (Ibid., Ser. A, p. 7, draws., 1948). 

Schaden, Egon. A erva do Diabo (Concerning the myth of Sumé, or Pai Tumé Arandi, and mate) 
(with Eng. summary) (AI, 8, No. 3, pp. 165-169. México, 1948). 

Schaden, Egon. Fragmentos da mitologia kayud (Rev. do Museu Paulista, n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 107- 
123. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Schmidt, Carlos Borges. Alguns aspectos do pesco no litoral paulisto (Ibid., pp. 181-212, 19 pls. of 
33 figs. 1948). 

Schmidt, Max. Los Bakairi (pp. 11-58); Los Kayapé do Matto Grosso (pp. 59-60); Los Waurdé 
(pp. 61-64); Los Tamainde-Nambikuara (pp. 65-74) (Ibid., 24 pls. of 58 figs. incl. map. 
1948). 

Segundo Salguero, Juan. La cdtedra de “Sociologia Peruana” (Rev. de la Univ. Nacional de Tru- 
jillo, 11 Epoca, No. 3, pp. 50-56. Pera, 1947). 

Serrano, Antonio. The Mystic Feline of the Diaguilas (Abstract) (Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., 
No. 1, Ser. A, p. 4, draws. Buenos Aires, 1948). 

Silva Celis, E. Crdéneos de Chiscas (Rev. del Instituto Etnolégico Nacional, 2, pp. 43-59, 5 pls., 
table. Bogot4, 1946) 

Steward, Julian H. (Ed.). Handbook of South American Indians, Vol. 3. The Tropical Forest Tribes 
(986 pp., 126 pls., 134 figs., 8 maps. Contributors: Francisco de Aparicio, Eduardo Galvao, 
John Gillin, Irving Goldman, Allan Holmberg, Donald Horton, Paul Kirchhoff, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, William Lipkind, Robert H. Lowie, Betty J. Meggers, Alfred Métraux, Curt Ni- 
muendaja, Julian H. Steward, Charles Wagley. Bulletin 143, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, 1948). 

Steward, Julian H. (Ed.). Handbook of South American Indians. Vol. 4. The Circum-Caribbean 
Tribes (609 pp., 98 pls., 79 figs., 11 maps. Contributors: John M. Armstrong, Gregorio Her- 
ndndez de Alba, Adolfo de Hostos, Frederick Johnson, Alfred Kidder, II, Paul Kirchhoff, 
Samuel K. Lothrop, Alfred Métraux, John Murra, Irving Rouse, Julian H. Steward, Doris 
Stone, David B. Stout, William Duncan Strong, Pedro Garcia Valdés. [bid., 1948). 

Tschopik, Harry, Jr. On the Concept of Creole Culture in Peru (TNYAS, Ser. II, 10, No. 7, pp. 252- 
259, 1 sk. map. New York, 1948). 

Uhle, Max. The Ancient Peruvian Civilization (Abstract) (Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. 
A, p. 3. Buenos Aires, 1948). 

Viggiano Esain, Julio. Jnstrumentologia musical popular argentina. Vigencias de origen indigena 
(xx, 170 pp., draws., sk. maps, musical examples. Instituto de Arqueologia, Lingiifstica y 
Folklore “Dr. Pablo Cabrera,” Universidad Nacional de Cérdoba. Argentina, 1948). 

Vignati, Milciades A. The Use of the Spearthrower in Northwestern Argentina (Abstract) (Archives 
Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. A, p. 2, draws. Buenos Aires, 1948). 


Europe 


Anonymous. British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 105-106. 
Gloucester, England, 1948). 
Brown, T. Burton. Recent Work in the Dodecanese and Cyrenaica (Ibid., pp. 75-78, 1948). 
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Coupry, Jacques, and Félix Descroix. La site antique d’Olbia pres d’Hyéres (Var) (Revue Archéo- 
logique, 6° sér., Tome 28, pp. 12-22, 10 illus., plans and elevations. Paris, 1947). 

Daniel, John Franklin. Kourion [Cyprus|—Past Achievements and Future Plans (UMB, 13, No. 3, 
pp. 7-15, 4 illus. Philadelphia, 1948). 

Dikaios, P. (with Foreword by John Franklin Daniel). Trial Excavations at Sotira, Site Teppés, 
on Behalf of the University Museum Cyprus Expedition (Ibid., pp. 16-23, 7 illus., 1 sk. map. 
1948). 

Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark (In Danish. Art, archaeology, ethnology, general—profusely 
illus. 1946, 99 pp.; 1947, 95 pp.; 1948, 100 pp. Copenhagen, Denmark). 

Gaudron, Guy. Réorganisation des musées de province (BSPF, 44, Nos. 11-12, pp. 368-372. Paris, 
1947). 

Hutchinson, R. W. Notes on Minoan Chronology (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 61-74. Gloucester, 
England. 1948). 

Klanéar, Anthony J. A Tentative Bibliography of the Slovene Proverb (JAFL, 61, No. 240, pp. 194- 
200. Menasha, 1948). 

Lajos, Vincze. Folklore della riunioni per la lavorazione della canapa in Transilvania (Rivista di 
Etnografia, 2, No. 1, pp. 26-31. Naples, 1948). 

Little, Kenneth. Negroes in Britain: A Study of Racial Relations in English Society (xiii, 292 pp. 
Kegan Paul, London, 1948). 

Murray, Margaret A. The Religion of the Witches (Summary) (Man, 48, Art. 92, pp. 79-80. Lon- 
don, 1948). 

Warren, S. Hazzledine. Primitive Huts near London (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, p. 105. 1948). 

Weinberg, Saul S. Museums: Athens, Piraeus (Archaeology, 1, No. 3 (3), pp. 148-149, 5 illus. 
New York, Sept., 1948). 


Middle and Western Asia 


Anonymous. Recently Found Treasures of One of the World’s First and Greatest Empires: Ache- 
menid Gold Objects (Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5700, pp. 54-59, 12 illus. July 17, 
1948). 

Ashkenazi, Touvia. The ‘Anazah Tribes (Arabia, Syria, Irak) (SJA, 4, No. 2, pp. 222-239, 3 
tables, 1 sk. map. Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Caley, Earle R. Results of a Chemical Examination of Some Specimens of Roman Glaze from Tarsus 
(AJA, 51, No. 4, pp. 389-393. Philadelphia, 1947). 

Gordon, D. H. Siakl, Giyan, Hissar and the Indo-Iranian Connection (Man in India, 27, No. 3, 
pp. 195-241, 4 figs. of draws., chart, tables, sk. map. Pantangarh P.O., Mandla Dist., C.P., 
India, 1947). 

Garstang, John, and Hetty Goldman. A Conspectus of Early Cilician Pottery (Mersin, Tarsus) 
(AJA, 51, No. 4, pp. 370-388, 8 pls. of draws. 1947). 

Frankle, Eleanor. Some Problems of Word Formation in the Turkic Languages (JAOS, 68, No. 2, 
pp. 114-120. 1948). 

Henninger, Joseph. Le sacrifice chez les Arabes (Ethnos, 13, Nos. 1-2, pp. 2-16. Stockholm, 1948). 

Mendelsohn, I. The Family in the Ancient Near East (Biblical Archaeologist, 11, No. 2, pp. 24-40. 
New Haven, Conn., 1948). 

Miles, George C. King of Kings [Darius I] to Counter-Caliph (Concerning excavations of the Per- 
sepolis Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1936, joined subse- 
quently by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia) (Archaeology, 1, No. 3 (3), pp. 126-128, 4 illus. New York, Sept., 1948). 

Obermann, Julian. Ugaritic Mythology. A Study of Its Leading Motifs (xxiv, 110 pp., 2 pls. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 1948). 

Perkins, Ann, and Robert J. Braidwood (Eds.). Archaeological News: The Near East (AJA, 51, 

No. 4, pp. 419-431. 1947). 
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Steele, Francis R. “Jf a Slave Girl Fled . .. .” Being an account of how the law code of Lipit-Ishtar, 
a Sumerian king who ruled nineteen centuries before Christ, was found to antedate the code of the 
great Hammurabi (Scientific American, 178, No. 6, pp. 44-47, 6 illus., cover illus. New York, 
June, 1948). 

Sukenik, E. L. The Earliest Records of Christianity (AJA, 51, No. 4, pp. 351-365, 11 pls. of illus., 
draws., maps, plans and sections, facsimiles of inscriptions. 1947). 


Eastern Asia 


Anonymous. Cane Bridges of Asia (National Geographic Magazine, 94, No. 2, pp. 243-250, 9 illus. 
with captions. Washington, 1948). 
Collis, Maurice. “The First Holy One” (the background of Confucianism) (Illus. Faber & Faber, 
1948) (See also review article by Squire, below). 
Drower, E. S. The Role of Fire in Parsi Ritual (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 75-89, 2 diagrams. 
London, 1944-1945). 
Dube, S. C. The Legend of Prince Rasalu (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 3, pp. 6-18. Lucknow, 
India, 1948). 
Elwin, Verrier. The Anthropological Survey of India: Part I, History and Recent Development 
(Man, 48, Art. 79, pp. 68-69. June, 1948); Part II. The Five Year Plan (Ibid., Art. 93, pp. 
80-81. London, July, 1948). 
Elwin, Verrier. The Muria and Their Ghotul (xxix, 730 pp., 150 pls., 149 figs. and maps. Oxford 
University Press, 1947). 
Emsheimer, E. Eine sibirische Parallele zur lappischen Zaubertrommel? (Ethnos, 13, Nos. 1-2, 
pp. 17-26, 6 figs. Stockholm, 1948). 
Gilbert, William H. (Compiled by). Caste in India—A Bibliography. Part I (174 pp. [mimeo- 
graphed]. Library of Congress, Washington, 1948). 
Gode, P. K. (with Forewords by K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar and J. R. Gharpure). Thirty Years 
of Historical Research, or Bibliography of the Writings of P. K. Gode, Curator Bhandakar 
Oriental Research Institute (from 1916 to 1946) (xiv, 76 pp. Poona, India, 1947). 
Grigson, W. V. The Aboriginal in the Future India (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 33-41. London, 
1944-1945). 
Hoffman, Lawrence A. India: Main Population Concentrations (Geographical Journal, 111, Nos. 
1-3, pp. 89-100, 5 maps, tables. London, 1948). 
Hsu, Francis L. K. Under the Ancestors’ Shadow. Chinese Culture and Personality (317 pp., draws., 
26 plans and diagrams, tables. Columbia University Press, New York, 1948). 
Hu, Hsien Chin. The Common Descent Group in China and Its Functions (204 pp., 4 figs. VFPA 
No. 10, New York, 1948). 
Jain, S. C. Some Features of Fraternal Polyandry in Jaunsar Bawar (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, 
No. 3, pp. 27-33, 2 tables. Lucknow, India, 1948). 
Kapadia, K. M. Hindu Kinship (xvi, 320 pp., appendix, bib., index. Popular Book Depot, Bombay, 
1947). 

Keith, Elizabeth, and Elspet Keith Robertson Scott. Old Korea: The Land of Morning Calm 
(72 pp., illus. Hutchinson & Co., Ltd., London and New York, 1946; Philosophical Library, 
N. Y., 1947). 

Kunst, J. Once More “A Hypothesis About the Origin of the Gong” (Ethnos, 12, No. 4, p. 147. 
Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Li An-che. Bon: The Magico-religious Belief of the Tibetan-speaking Peoples (SJA, 4, No. 1, pp. 
31-42. Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Mandelbaum, David G. The Family in India (Ibid., No. 2, pp. 123-139. 1948). 

Michel, Henri. Les jades astronomiques chinois. Une hypothése sur leur usage (Bull. des Musées 

Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 4th ser., Nos. 1-3, pp. 31-38, 9 figs. [photos. and draws.]. Brussels, 

Jan.-June, 1947). 
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Mitra, Achyuta K. The Ahalya Myth in Art and Literature (Man in India, 27, No. 3, pp. 242-249. 
1947). 

Naik, T. B. Joking Relationships (in India) (Ibid., pp. 250-266. 1947). 

Paranavitana, S. An Ancient Sanctuary Newly Revealed: Discoveries and Reconstructions in the 
Ceylon Jungle (Illus. London News, 212, No. 5696, pp. 698-700, 12 illus. June 19, 1948). 

Preston, W. D. Japanese Riddle Materials (JAFL, 61, No. 240, pp. 175-181. Menasha, 1948). 

Reddy, P. C. The Religion of the Yanadis (Eastern Anthropologist, 1, No. 3, pp. 19-26. 1948). 

Renou, Luis. Les yéyyanuvdkyd du Yajurveda (JAOS, 68, No. 2, pp. 79-84. 1948). 

Ruhemann, Barbara. The Relationship Terms of Some Hill Tribes of Burma and Assam (SJA, 4, 
No. 2, pp. 155-198, 10 tables. Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Squire, John. The Background of Confucianism. “The First Holy One,” by Maurice Collis (Illus. 
London News, 213, No. 5702, p. 122, 5 illus. July 31, 1948) (See Collis, above). 

Sternback, Ludwik. Indian Tales Inter preted from the Point of View of the Smrtis: Pancatantra 1.13 
(JAOS, 68, No. 2, pp. 84-91. 1948). 

Stoner, C. R. Blacksmiths and Their Work in India (Man in India, 27, No. 3, pp. 269-270. 1947). 

Wheeler, R. E. M. Harappa 1946: The Defences and Cemetery R 47 (Indus Valley) (Ancient India, 
Bulletin of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 3, pp. 58-130, 40 pls. of photos., draws., 
maps, plans and sections. New Delhi, 1947). 

Yarmolinsky, Avrahm. Kamchadel and Asiatic Eskimo Manuscript Collections (New York Public 
Library Bulletin, 51, pp. 659-669. New York, 1947). 

Zinruigaku Zassi—The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Nippon (Vol. 59, Nos. 675-686, 
Jan., 1944-Dec., 1946) (Titles are given in German and English, but as the text is in Japanese 
without summaries in any European language, we do not list the entire large contents) 
(Nippon Zinrugaku Kai, Anthropological Institute, Faculty of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo, Japan). 

Africa 

African Languages and Cultures, Bibliography of Current Literature Dealing with. (Africa, 18, 
No. 3, pp. 232-239. London, 1948). 

African Section, University of Pennsylvania Museum. African Transcripts (Headline Summary, 
International Affairs, Administration, Politics, Economics and Industry, Labor, Education, 
General. No. 13, January, 1948, 31 pp.; No. 14, March, 1948, 63 pp.; No. 15, May, 1948, 
106 pp. University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) (Publication of 
African Transcripts has now been suspended). 

Albright, William Fox. The Early Alphabetic Inscriptions from Sinai and Their Decipherment 
(BASOR, No. 110, pp. 6-22, 2 figs. Baltimore, 1948). 

Allainmat, Y. Note sur Videntification des tombes de Campbell et Peddie 4 Boké (Guinée) (BIFAN, 
3 [bound with 4], Nos. 1-4, pp. 74-78. Paris, 1941). 

Anonymous. “Donatellos” of Mediaeval Africa: The Ifé Bronze Portrait-Heads. An “Epstein” 
of West Africa. A Modern Nigerian Artist’s Work (Illustrated London News, 213, No. 5698, 
pp. 24-25, 18 illus. July 3, 1948). 

Anonymous. Recent Excavations which Throw New Light on the Egyptian Architecture of Five 
Thousand Years Ago: Aspects of Art and Life Revealed in the First Dynasty Necropolis of Hel- 
wan (Ibid., 212, No. 5694, pp. 644-645, 13 illus., short text. June 5, 1948). 

Appia, Béatrice. Superstitions guinéennes et sénégalaises, and Quelques proverbes guinéens (BIFAN, 
2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 358-395, and pp. 396-415. Paris, 1940). 

Appia-Dabit, B. Quelques artisans novis (Ibid., 3 [bound with 4], Nos. 1-4, pp. 1-44, draws. and 
photos. Paris, 1941). 

Bambo Cissokho. Notes sur le Diankhouran (Ibid., 4 [bound with 3], pp. 155-159, 1942). 

Batten, T. R. Problems of African Development: Part I: Land and Labor (viii, 178 pp. Oxford 

University Press, London, 1947). 
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Boubou Doucouré. Notice sur l’origine des habitants de Goumbou (BIF AN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 350- 
357. Paris, 1940). 

Bouchaud, R. P. J. Notes d’histoire du Cameroun. VI. Les Hollandais (Bull. de la Soc. d’Etudes 
Camerounaises, Nos. 19-20, pp. 105-140. Inst. Francais d’Afrique Noire, Douala, 1947). 

Carrington, J. F. The Initiation Language: Lokele Tribe (African Studies, 6, No. 4, pp. 196-207. 
Johannesburg, 1947). 

Clarke, F. D. Three Yoruba Fertility Ceremonies (Nigeria) (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 91-96 
1 pl. of illus. London, 1944-1945). 

Cline, Walter. Notes on Cultural Innovations in Dynastic Egypt (SJA, 4, No. 1, pp. 1-30. Al- 
buquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Delcourt, A. Quelques inédits d’ Adanson (BIF AN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 326-333. Paris, 1940). 

Direction Générale de la Santé Publique. Organisme d’enquéte pour lV étude anthropologique des 
populations indigénes de l’A.O.F. Alimentation-Nutrition, Rapport No. 2. Soudan occidental, 
Sénégal, par. Léon Pales (211 pp., maps. Dakar, 1946). 

Doutressoulle, Georges. Le cheval au Soudan francais (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 342-346, 2 illus. 
1 sk. map. Paris, 1940). 

Dow, Sterling. The Founding of an American Research Center in Egypt (Archaeology, 1, No. 3 
(3), pp. 136-145, 8 illus., 1 draw. New York, Sept., 1948). 

Dubié, Paul. L’ilot berbérophone de Mauritanie (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 316-325. Paris, 1940). 

Ekallé, Stéphane. Croyances et pratiques obstéiricales des Duala (Bull. de la Soc. d’Etudes Cam- 
erounaises, Nos. 19-20, pp. 61-92. Douala, 1947). 

Enemo, Eleazar Obiakonwa. The Social Problems of Nigeria (Africa, 18, No. 3, pp. 190-198. 
London, 1948). 

Evans-Pritchard, E. E. Bridewealth Among the Nuer (African Studies, 6, No. 4, pp. 181-188, 
7 figs. Johannesburg, 1947). 

FitzGerald, R. T. D. Dakakari Grave Pottery (Nigeria) (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 43-57, 1 pl. 
of illus., 15 figs. of draws., 2 sk. maps. London, 1944-1945). 

Fortes, M. The Ashanti Social Survey: A Preliminary Report (Rhodes-Livingstone Jrl., No. 6, 
Human Problems in British Central Africa, VI, pp. 1-36, 2 sk. maps. Livingstone, N. Rho- 
desia, 1948). 

Frankfort, H. Ancient Egyptian Religion (172 pp., 16 full-page illus. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1948). 

Grivot, R. Le cercle de Lahou (Céte d'Ivoire) (BIFAN, 4 [bound with 3], Nos. 1-4, pp. 1-154, 
tables. Paris, 1942). 

Grottanelli, Vinigi L. Asiatic Influences on Somali Culture (Ethnos, 12, No. 4. pp. 153-181, 11 figs. 
of illus. Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Gubbin’s Collection of Mss. A Livingstone Letter (“Such parts of this letter as are of anthropologi- 
cal interest are reproduced herewith.” M. D. W. Jeffreys) (African Studies, 6, No. 4, p. 180. 
Johannesburg, 1947). 

Gusinde, Martin. Urwaldmenschen am Ituri. Anthropo-Biologische Forschungsergebnisse bei Pyg- 
mien und Negern im dstlichen Belgisch-Kongo aus den Jahren 1934-1935 (420 pp., 99 text 
figs. draws. and photos, tables, charts, 2 maps. Springer-Verlag, Wien, 1948). 

Hellmann, Ellen. Rooiyard, A Sociological Survey of an Urban Native Slum Yard (125 pp., 19 
illus., tables, diagram. The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 13. Oxford University Press, 
Cape Town, 1948). 

Heuzey, J. A. Note sur le tissage au Soudan (BIFAN, 3 [bound with 4], Nos. 1-4, pp. 145-150, 
draws., 1 pl. Paris, 1941). 

Institut Francais d’Afrique Noire. Gouvernement Général de 1’A.0.F. Conseils aux chercheurs— 
une brochure a conserver, 3rd ed. (78 pp., 5 pls. of draws., table. Dakar, 1948). 

Jabavu, D. D. T. The Influence of English on Bantu Literature (26 pp. Lovedale Press, 1947). 

Jeffreys, M. D, W. Note on the Bahurutsche (Chapt. I, “Bahurutsche,” revised in October, 1922, 
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from notes supplied by Rev. F. W. H. Jensen and the Native Commissioner, Zeerust. “This 
document is a revision of Chapt. II of A Short History of the Native Tribes in the Transvaal, 
published in 1905 at Pretoria by the Transvaal Government Printer.”) (African Studies, 6, 
No. 4, pp. 176-179. Johannesburg, 1947). 

Jeffreys, M. D. W. Notes on Twins: Bamenda (Ibid., pp. 189-195, 1947). 

Jones, J. D. Rheinallt. Population Problems in Africa: Inter-Territorial Conference to be Convened 
by the South African Institute of Race Relations (Rhodes-Livingstone Jrl., No. 6, Human 
Problems in British Central Africa, VI, pp. 88-90. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1948). 

Kjersmeier, Carl. Afrikanske Negerskulpturer: African Negro Sculptures (40 pls., reprints from 
Kjersmeier’s 4-volume work, Centres de style de la sculplure négre africaine [1935-1938] now 
out of print; brief text. A. Zwemmer, London, 1947). 

Lambert, H. E. Land Tenure among the Kamba (contin.) (African Studies, 6, No. 4, pp. 157-175, 
1 chart. Johannesburg, 1947). 

Lambert, H. E. The Use of Indigenous Authorities in Tribal Administration: Studies of the Meru 
in Kenya Colony (44 pp., 1 map. CSAS, n.s., No. 16. University of Cape Town, 1947). 

Lebeuf, J. P. Vocabulaires Kotoko: Makari, Goulfeil, Kousseri, Afadé (BIFAN, 4 [bound with 3], 
Nos. 1-4, pp. 160-174, tables. Paris, 1942). 

Lem, F. H. Au sujet d’une statuette Senoufo (Ibid., pp. 175-181, 6 draws. 1942). 

Lewin, Julius. Studies in African Native Law (vii, 174 pp. African Bookman, Cape Town; U. of P. 
Press, Philadelphia; Basil Blackwell, Ltd., Oxford, 1947). 

Lewis, Kepler. The Pastoral People of Northwestern Kenya (TNYAS, Ser. II, 10, No. 7, pp. 245- 
251, 1 fig. of draws. New York, 1948). 

Mair, L. P. Modern Developments in African Land Tenure: An Aspect of Culture Change (Africa, 
18, No. 3, pp. 184-189. London, 1948). 

Maupoil, Bernard. De Haiti au Dahomey (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 423-430. Paris, 1940). 

Mocoancoeng, Jac. G. Tseleng ea Bophelo le Lithothokiso tse Ncha (Sotho drama and poems) 
(53 pp. Bantu Treasury Series, No. 10, Witwatersrand University Press, 1947). 

Mogg, Elizabeth H. The Oliphant’s River Irrigation Scheme (Africa, 18, No. 3, pp. 199-204, 4 
illus. London, 1948). 

Monod, Théodore. L’hippopotame et la philosophe, 2nd ed. (472 pp., illus. René Julliard, Paris, 
1946). 

Mouchet, J. Prospection ethnologique sommaire dans les montagnes du Mandara (Bull. de la Soc. 
d’Etudes Camerounaises, Nos. 19-20, pp. 93-104, 2 sk. maps. Douala, 1947). 

Mouradian, Jacques. Note sur quelques em prints de la langue wolof al’ Arabe (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, 
pp. 269-284. Paris, 1940). 

Murray, K. C. Archaeology in Nigeria: An Official Report (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 57-60. 
Gloucester, England, 1948). 

Nadel, S. F. The Nuba: An Anthropological Study of the Hill Tribes of Kordofan (xvi, 527 pp., 
illus., diagrams. Geoffrey Cumberledge, Oxford University Press, London, 1947). 

Nunoo, R. B. A Report on Excavations at Nsuta Hill, Gold Coast (Man, 48, Art. 90, pp. 73-76, 
1 pl. of illus., 5 figs. of draws., section, sk. map. London, July, 1948). 

Ortoli, H. Les rites de la maternité chez les Dogom de Bandiagara (BIF AN, 3 [bound with 4], Nos. 
1-4, pp. 53-63. Le décés d’une femme enciente chez les Dogom de Bandiagara (Ibid., pp. 64-73. 
Paris, 1941). 

Phillips, Wendell. Recent Discoveries in the Egyptian Faiyum and Sinai (Science, 107, pp. 666- 

670. Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, 1948). 

Ranke, H. An Egyptian Tombstone from a Period of Transition (UMB, 13, No. 3, pp. 24-29, 1 pl. 
Philadelphia, June, 1948). 

Rousseau, R. Le Sénégal d’autrefois (Seconde étude sur le Cayor) (BIFAN, 3 [bound with 4], Nos. 
1-4, pp. 79-144. Paris, 1941). 

Shepherd, R. H. W., and B. G. Paver. African Contrasts (“Things as they are today among the 
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changing Bantu of South Africa”) (266 pp., illus. Oxford University Press, Cape Town, 
1947). 

Sicard, Harald v. The Brother-Sister Marriage in the South Erythrean Culture (Ethncs, 13, Nos. 1-2, 
pp. 27-35. Stockholm, 1948). 

Stent, G. E. Migrancy and Urbanization in the Union of South Africa (Africa, 18, No. 3, pp. 161- 
183, map, tables. London, 1948). 

Tastevin, C. L’oiseau sacré des Vakwa n yama: l E-pumumu (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 334-341. 
1940). 

Thoonen, Rev. J. P. Black Martyrs (xviii, 302 pp. Sheed & Ward, London, 1941). 

Tracey, Hugh. Organized Research in African Music (Rhodes-Livingstone Jrl., No. 6, Human 
Problems in British Centra! Africa, VI, pp. 48-52. Livingstone, N. Rhodesia, 1948). 

Trancart, André. Le paturage en Haut Adrar (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 285-298. Paris, 1940). 

Trancart, André. Note sur le vocabulaire camelin en haute Mauritanie (Ibid., 3 [bound with 4], 
Nos. 1-4, pp. 45-52. 1941). 

Underwood, Leon. Masks of West Africa (49 pp., illus., map) Figures in Wood of West Africa 
(xxix, 45 pp., illus., map. Alec Tiranti, Ltd., London, 1948). 

Vergote, J. Phonétique historique de égyptien, Les consonnes (iv, 150 pp. Bibliothéque du “Mu- 
séon” t. 19. Louvain, 1945) (Reviewed in: Chronique d’Egypte, 23rd Year, Nos. 45-46, pp. 
55-68. Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, Brussels, 1948). 

Vieillard, Gilbert. Le chant de l’Eau et du Palmier doum (BIFAN, 2, Nos. 3-4, pp. 299-315. 
1940). 

Vieillard, Gilbert. Sur quelques objets en terre cuile de Dienné (Ibid., pp. 347-349, 5 pls. of illus., 
1 sk. map. 1940). 

Winterbottom, J. M. Can We Measure the African’s Intelligence? (Rhodes-Livingstone Jrl., No. 6, 
Human Problems in British Central Africa, VI, pp. 53-59, 1948). 

Zoll "Owambe, Ch. Visage africain d’une coutume indienne et mélanésienne (Bull. de la Soc. 
d’Etudes Camerounaises, Nos. 19-20, pp. 55-60, Douala, 1947). 


Oceania 


Adam, Leonhard. Some Uncommon Perforated Stone Implements from the Morobe and Mt. Hagen 
Areas, New Guinea (Mankind, 3, No. 12, pp. 345-351, 1 pl. of illus., 3 figs. Sydney, 1948). 

Austen, Leo. Notes on the Turamarubi of Western Papua (to be contin.) (Ibid., pp. 366-374. 1948). 

Bascom, William R. Ponapean [Caroline Islands] Prestige Economy (SJA, 4, No. 2, pp. 211-221. 
Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Bell, F. L. S. The Narrative in Tanga (Mankind, 3, No. 12, pp. 361-365. Sydney, 1948). 

Bell, F. L. S. The Place of Food in the Social Life of the Tanga (contin. from Vol. 18, No. 1) (Oceania 
18, No. 3, pp. 233-247, 1 pl. of illus., 4 draws., 1 table. Sydney, 1948). 

Black E. Couper. The Canoes and Canoe Trees of Australia (Mankind, 3, No. 12, pp. 351-361, 1 pl. 
of illus., 1 fig., 2 sk. maps. Sydney, 1948). 

Borgesi, George. Santa Isabel, Solomon Islands (to be contin.) (Oceania, 18, No. 3, pp. 208-232. 
1948). 

Burrows, E. G. Hawaiian Americans: An Account of Japanese, Chinese, Polynesian and American 
Cultures (228 pp. Yale University Press, and Geoffrey Cumberledge, London, 1947). 

Cole, Fay-Cooper. Malaysia, Crossroads of the Orient (v, 20 pp., 12 pls. Oregon State System of 
Higher Education, 1948). 

Dobby, E. H. G. Malaya and the Malayans (176 pp., illus. University of London Press, 1947). 

Drabbe, P. Folk-Tales from Netherlands New Guinea (contin. from Vol. 18, No. 2) (Oceania, 18, 
No. 3, pp. 248-270. Sydney, 1948). 

Draws-Tychsen, Hellmut. Eine bisher unbekannt gebliebene Legende vom Ursprunge der Samoaner 
(Ethnos, 12, No. 4, pp. 137-146. Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Duff, Roger. Digging up the Moa Hunters: An Earlier Phase of Maori Culture (Summary of a 
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communication to the Institute, 2 March, 1948) (Man, 48, Art. 77, pp. 66-67. London, 
1948). 

Heyderdahl, Thor. The Voyage of the Raft “Kon-Tiki.” An Adventurous Inquiry into the Origin 
of the Polynesians (with editorial Foreword) (Natural History, 57, No. 6, pp. 264-271, 286- 
287, 11 illus., map. New York, 1948). 

Leenhardt, Maurice. Do Kamo (Personality and myth in the Melanesian world, especially New 
Caledonia) (255 pp. Gallimard, Paris, 1947). 

Luomala, Katharine, Felix M. Keesing, Marie Keesing, Ernest Beaglehole, and E. G. Burrows 
(with Foreword by John Wesley Coulter). Specialized Studies in Polynesian Anthropology 
(iii, 88 pp. Bulletin 193, Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, 1947). 

McCarthy, Frederick D. The Antiquity of Man in Australia, Part II (Australian Museum Maga- 
zine, 9, No. 7, pp. 220-226, 8 figs. [photos., draws., sections]. Sydney, 1948). 

Murphy, John L. (with Foreword by Major General Basil Morris). The Book of Pidgin English 
(129 pp. W. R. Smith & Paterson Pty., Ltd., Brisbane, 1947). 

Phillipps, W. J. A Collection of Maori Fish Hooks, etc. (Ethnos, 13, Nos. 1-2, pp. 44-53, 8 figs., 
of illus. Stockholm, 1948). 

Phillipps, W. J. A Maori Shark-Tooth Cutting Implement (Man, 48, Art. 88, p. 72, 1 illus. London, 
1948). 

Phillipps, W. J. Reels in the Dominion Museum Maori Collection (Ethnos, 12, No. 4, pp. 148-152, 
11 draws. Stockholm, 1947). 

Reay, Marie, and Grace Sitlington. Class and Status in a Mixed-Blood Community (Moree, 

N.S.W.) (Oceania, 18, No. 3, pp. 179-207, 1 sk. map. Sydney, 1948). 

Rhys, Lloyd. Jungle Pimpernel (Dutch New Guinea) (239 pp., pls., maps. Hodder & Stroughton, 
London, 1947). 

Strehlow, T. G. H. Aranda Traditions (181 pp., map. Melbourne University Press, 1947). 

Williams-Hunt, P. D. R. Archaeology and Topographical Interpretation of Air-Photographs (in 
Australia, Malaya, and Siam) (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 103-105, 1 pl. of 3 illus. Gloucester, 
England, 1948). 

Physical Anthropology 


Azevedo, Thales de. Determinacao da cér da pele. A propésito de um método quantitativo (19 pp. 
1 pl., 9 tables. Boletim do Museu Nacional, n.s., Antropologia No. 8, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil 
1947). 

Biskind, Morton S. Nutritional Deficiency in the Etiology of Certain Sex-Endocrine Disorders 
(International Jrl. of Sexology [incorporating Marriage Hygiene], Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 35-39. 
Bombay, India, 1948). 

Comas, Juan. Bibliografia morfolégica humana de América del Sur (Part I, xxiv, 208 pp.; Part 2, 
8 maps. Ediciones del Instituto Indigenista Interamericano, México, 1948). 

Demerec, M. Eighth International Congress of Genetics (Science, 108, No. 2801, pp. 249-251. Lan- 
caster, Pa., and Washington, Sept. 3, 1948). 

Dobzansky, Th. Cashiering Homo Sapiens—A Geneticist’s View (Jrl. of Heredity, 39, No. 5, 
pp. 141-142. 1948). 

Ehrich, R. W., and C. S. Coon. Occipital Flattening Among the Dinarics (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 2, 
pp. 181-186, 1948). 

Evans, F. G., H. R. Lissner, and H. E. Pedersen. Deformation Studies of the Femur Under Dynamic 
Vertical Loading (Anatomical Record, 101, No. 2, pp. 225-241. 1948). 

Flint, Thelma J., and Edwin B. Matzke. Recent Procedures for the Study of Three-dimensional 
Shapes of Resting Cells, and a New Method for the Shape Study of Cells in Division (Science, 
108, No. 2799, pp. 191-192. August 20, 1948). 

Goldstein, M. S. Franz Boas’ Contribution to Physical Anthropology (AJPA, n.s., 5, No. 2, pp. 145- 

161, portrait. 1948). 
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Gregory, W. K. Milo Hellman (1872-1947). An Appraisal of His Unifying Influence in Anthro- 
pology, Odontology, and Orthodontia (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 2, pp. 133-142. 1948). 

Gumpert, Martin. Vesalius: Discoverer of the Human Body. His Great De Humani Cor poris Fabrica, 
Which Founded Modern Anatomy, Is Also An Unsurpassed Work of Scientific Art (Scientific 
American, 178, No. 5, pp. 24-31, 14 illus. New York, May, 1948). 

Guyer, Michael F. Animal Biology (xvii, 780 pp., 433 figs. Harper & Bros., 1948). 

Hofistetter, Robert. La genética y el hombre (170 pp. Quito, Ecuador, 1947). 

Karve, Irawati. Anthropometric Measurements of the Marathas (71 pp., 9 pls., statistical tables. 
Deccan College Monograph Series: 2. Poona, India, 1948). 

Kherumian, R. Contribution é l’anthropologie du Caucase (Notes préliminaires sur les Daghestaniens) 
(L’Anthropologie, 52, Nos. 1-2, pp. 43-80, draws., charts, tables. Paris, 1948). 

Kleiber, M. Body Size and Metabolic Rate (Physiol. Rev., 27, No. 4, pp. 511-541. 1947). 

Kohn, P. Increase in Weight and Growth of Children in the First Year of Life (Growth, 12, No. 2, 
pp. 332-336. 1948). 

Lalouel, J. Contribution al’ étude anthro pologique des Annamites: Le prognathisme alvéolo-sous-nasal 
(L’Anthropologie, 52, Nos. 1-2, pp. 81-84, diagram, tables. Paris, 1948). 

Mettler, Fred A. Neuroanatomy (2nd ed.) (536 pp., illus. C. V. Mosby, St. Louis, Mo., 1948). 

Pearson, Oliver P. Metabolism of Small Mammals, with Remarks on the Lower Limit of Mam- 
malian Size (Science, 108, No. 2793, p. 44, 1 graph, 1 table. 1948). 

Schultz, A. H. The Relation in Size between Premaxilla, Diastema and Canina (AJPA, n.s., 6, 
No. 2, pp. 163-179. 1948). 

Searight, H. ff., C. M. A. Bathurst, and R. O. Noone. A Contribution to the Anthropology of the 
Outer Hebrides (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 25-32, 6 tables. London, 1944-1945). 

Sherrington, Charles. The Integrative Action of the Nervous System (6th ed.) (xxiv, 433 pp., illus. 
Yale University Press, 1948). 

Spuhler, J. N. On the Number of Genes in Man (Science, 108, No. 2802, pp. 279-280. Sept. 10, 
1948). 

Stellar, Eliot, and William D. McElroy, Does Glutamic Acid Have Any Effect on Learning? (Science, 
108, No. 2802, pp. 281-283, 2 tables. Sept. 10, 1948). 

SteSlicka, Wanda. The Dryopithecus-Pattern in Human Lower Molars (in Polish, with Eng. sum- 
mary) (Annales Universitatis Mariae Curie-Sklodowska, III, 6, pp. 195-222, 5 figs., 6 tables. 
Lubin, Poland, 1948). 

Stewart, T. D., A Botanist Explores Our Ancestors (jrl. of Heredity, 39, No. 5, pp. 138-141. 1948). 

Strandskov, H. H., and S. Einhorn. On the Relation Between Age of Mother and Percentage of 
Stillbirth in the Total, the “White” and the “Colored” U.S. Populations (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 2, 
pp. 187-198. 1948). 

Thijssee, G. J. E. Chemical Properties of Human Hair as an Aid in Anthropological Work (Man, 
48, Art. 76, pp. 64-66, 2 charts. London, June, 1948). 

Tortonese, E. Lazzaro Spallanzani: Founder of Experimental Physiology (Endeavour, 7, No. 24, 
pp. 92-96, 5 figs. [photos. and draws.]. London, July, 1948). 

Washburn, S. L. Sex Differences in the Pubic Bone (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 2, pp. 199-207. 1948). 

Willems, Emilio. Contribuicdo para o estudo antropométrico dos indios Tereno (Rev. do Museu 
Paulista, n.s., Vol. 1, pp. 129-152, 16 tables. Sao Paulo, Brasil, 1948). 

Woo Ju-Kang. “Anterior” and “Posterior” Medio-Palatine Bones (AJPA, n.s., 6, No. 2 pp. 209- 
218. 1948). 

Prehistory 


Archaeologia Austriaca, Heft 1. (Kleine Mitteilungen [pp. 88-100, illus., draws.]: “Ein Verwahr- 
fund aus Feldkirch, Vorarlberg,” Adolf Hild; “Eine urnenfelderzeitliche Lanzenspitze aus 
dem Schafberggebiet Ober-Osterreich,” Freiderich Morton; “Eine jungsteinzeitliche Ansied- 

lung auf dem Simonsberg bei Wien,” and “Eine Hammeraxt aus Kupfer von Puch, Niederés- 
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terreich,” Gertrude Modler; “Ein Scherbenfund der Laibacher-Moor-Kultur von den Stein- 
kégeln bei Volkermarkt, Karnten,’”’ Hermann Miiller-Karpe. Anthropologischen Institut 
und Urgeschlichtlichen Institut der Universitit Wien, Austria, 1948). 

Bandi, Hans-Georg. Die Schweiz zur Rentierzeit (The Magdalenian Reindeer-hunting Culture of 
Switzerland) (217 pp., 16 pls., text figs., folding map. Verlag Huber & Co., Frauenfeld, 1947. 
Reviewed by Grahame Clark in Antiquity, 22, No. 86, p. 112. 1948). 

Bouyssonie, le Chanoine J. Un gisement aurignacien et périgordien, les Vachons (Charante) (L’An- 
thropologie, 52, Nos. 1-2, pp. 1-42, 15 figs. [draws., illus., plan, section]. Paris, 1948). 

Ehgartner, Wilhelm. Vier friihbronzeseitliche Schidel aus Oggau, Burgenland (Archaeologia Aus- 
triaca, 1, pp. 1-26, 4 pls. of illus., draws., 4 tables, 3 charts. Universitat Wien, Austria, 
1948). 

Eiseley, Loren C. Antiquity of Modern Man. The discovery of a broken skull in a French cave proves, 
after a long debate, that Homo sapiens walked the earth with Neanderthalers (Scientific American, 
179, No. 1, pp. 16-19, 1 illus., 3 draws., 1 time chart. July, 1948). 

Fardet, L. Fowille d’un fond de cabane a Ecures prés Onzain (Loir-le-Cher) (1) (BSPF, 44, Nos. 11- 
12, pp. 350-363, 4 pls. of draws. Paris, 1947). 

Fitte, Paul. La station préhistorique du puits d’ Ain-ed-Dhobb (Seblkha-el-Mellah, Sahara occidental) 

(Ibid., pp. 363-368, 2 pls. of draws. Paris, 1947). 

Gjessing, Gutorm. Yngre Sieinalder I Nord-Norge (in Norwegian with Eng. summary) (525 pp., 
232 figs., 4 pls. Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Ser. B: skr. 39. Oslo, 1942). 
Traen-Funnene (in Norwegian) (Jbid., skr. 41, 234 pp., 52 pls. 1943). Circumpolar Stone Age 
(in Danish) (70 pp., 19 figs. Acta Arctica, Fasc. II. Copenhagen, 1944). Norges Steinalder 
(537 pp., 153 figs. Norsk Arkeologisk Selskap, Oslo, 1945). (“These four works, which ap- 
peared during the war years, have revolutionized our knowledge of the Stone Age, not only 
in northernmost Europe, but over the entire circumpolar zone of the northern hemisphere.”) 
(Reviewed by Graham Clark in Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 110-112. Gloucester, England, 
1948). 

Hell, Martin. Altbronzezeitliche Wohnstilten in Salzburg-Itzling (Archaeologia Austriaca, 1, pp. 
27-34); Grabfunde der Urnenfelderzeit aus Bergheim bei Salzburg (Ibid., pp. 38-43); Neue 
Griber der Urnenfelderkultur von Salzburg-Morzg (Ibid., pp. 44-56); Hausformen der Hall- 
statizeit aus Salzburg-Liefering (Ibid., pp. 57-71) (Drawings, plans, sections, maps) (Anthro- 
pelogischen Institut und Urgeschichtlichen Institut der Universitat Wien, Austria, 1948). 

Hencken, Hugh. . . . The Prehistoric Archaeology of the Tangier Area of Morocco (Yearbook, 1947, 
pp. 194-197. American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1948). 

Hencken, Hugh. The Prehistoric Archaeology of the Tangier Zone, Morocco (Abstract of paper 
presented at the 1948 meeting of the American Philosophical Society) (American Scientist, 
107, No. 2788, p. 585. June 4, 1948). 

Joubert, G., and R. Vaufrey. Le Néolithique du Ténéré (L’ Anthropologie, 50, pp. 325-330, Paris, 
1946). (Reviewed by A. J. Arkell in Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 108-110. Gloucester, England, 
1948). 

Kneidinger, Josef. Spétbronzezeitliche Hiigel-Griiber bei Gallneukirchen im Miihlviertel, O.-O. 
(Archaeologia Austriaca, 1, pp. 72-80, 1 pl. of illus., draws., plans, sections. Universitat Wien, 
Austria, 1948). 

Krishnaswamy, V. D. Stone Age India (Ancient India, Bulletin of the Archaeclogical Survey of 
India, No. 3, pp. 11-57, 1 pl., 8 figs. of draws., tables, map, section. New Delhi, 1947). 
Krogman, Wilton M. The Man-A pes of South Africa. Recent fossil finds reconstruct a possible 

direct ancestor of man who lived 7,000,000 years ago (Scientific American, 178, No. 5, pp. 16-19, 
4 illus., 1 time chart. New York, May, 1948). 
Ladenbauer-Orel, Hertha. Grabfunde der Hallstatizeit von Guntramsdorf bei Wien (Archaeologia 
Austriaca, 1, pp. 81-87, 10 illus., 1 draw. Wien, Austria, 1948). 
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Movius, H. L. (Compiled by). Recent Publications in Old World Archaeology—Mainly Old Stone 
Age (410 titles, 31 pp., mimeographed. American School of Prehistoric Research, 1948). 
Piggott, Stewart. A New Prehistoric Ceramic from Baluchistan (Ancient India, No. 3, pp. 131- 

142, 2 pls. of illus., draws., map, table. New Delhi, 1947). 

Saccasyn-Della Santa, E. Les figures humaines du paleolitique supérieur eurasiatique (xviii, 208 pp., 
illus. The Hague, 1947). 

Sergi, Sergio. The Palaeanthropi in Italy: The Fossil Men of Saccopastore and Circeo. Part I: Intro- 
duction and Description (Man, 48, Art. 75, pp. 61-64, 1 pl. of illus., 2 figs. London, June, 
1948). Part II: Discussion and Inter pretation (Ibid., Art. 91, pp. 76-79, 3 craniograms, July, 
1948). 

Seton Williams, M. V. Neolithic Burnished Wares in the Near East (Iraq, 10, Pt. 1, pp. 34-50, 
2 figs. of draws., 1 table, 1 sk. map. London, 1948). 

Terra, Helmut de. Descubrimiento de un fésil humano del Pleistoceno superior en Tepexpan, Mexico 
(El México Antiguo, 6, Nos. 9-12, pp. 405-407. México. 1947). 

Vaufrey, R. Le Néolithique de tradition capsienne au Sénégal (Revista di Scienze Preistoriche, Vol. 
1, pp. 19-32); Le Néolithique Para-Toumbien (La Revue Scientifique, No. 3267, pp. 205-232). 
(Reviewed by A. J. Arkell in Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 108-110. Gioucester, England, 1948). 


Miscellaneous 


AAA, The Central States Bulletin, 2, No. 3. Columbus, Ohio, 1948. Abstracts of Selected Papers, 
24th Annual Meeting Central States Branch, American Anthropological Association, and 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, Society for American Archaeology. 

Contributors, 24th Annual Meeting CSB: Richard K. Beardsley, “Three Instances of 
Japanese War-time Cannibalism: Problems in Psychiatry or Culture History?”; Mubeccel 
Belik, “Consumption Norms and Cultural Change in Ankara”; June M. Collins, “Effect of 
White Contact on Social Organization among the Indians of Puget Sound”; Francis Lang- 
kwang Hsu, “Rustic Methods of Dealing with Epidemics. A Study in Motivation”; Justine 
M. Johnson, “Some Implications in the Study of Primitive Aesthetics”; Robert A. Lystad, 
“The Status of Christianity in China”; Georg K. Neumann, “On the Physical and Cultural 
Relationships of the Atacapa”; Karl Schmitt, “Wichita Habitations”; Thomas A. Sebeok, 
“The Lapps: A Survey”; J. S. Slotkin, “The Early Ethnohistory of Wampum”; Melford 
Spiro, “Ifaluk, a Micronesian Culture”; Sol Tax, “Animistic and Rational Thought”; Richard 
A. Waterman, “Obscene Folktales in the ‘Intellectual’ Stratum of Our Society”; Paul Weer, 
“The Walam Olum as Source Material’; Leslie A. White, “On the Alleged Mysticism of 
Emile Durkheim.” 

Contributors, 13th Annual Meeting SAA: David A. Baerreis, “Culture Change in the 
Taos Region, New Mexico”; Volney H. Jones, “The Implications of Recent Corn Research on 
Reconstructions of American Culture History”; Arden R. King, “New Archaeological Finds 
near Cintalapa, Chiapas, Mexico”; Robert S. Merrill, “Some Remarks on the Possibility of 
Archaeological Dating by Means of Radiocarbon”; Irving Rouse, “Classification of Culture 
in the Southwest”; Robert Wauchope, “‘Utatlan, Iximche, and the Maya Correlation Prob- 
lem.” 

Anonymous. Museums in UNESCO Programme (Australian Museum Magazine, 9, No. 7, pp. 219. 
Sydney, 1948). 

L’ Anthropologie, Tome 52, Nos. 1-2. (208 pp. Three “Memoires Originaux” [see Bouyssonie 
(Prehistory), Kherumian (Phys. Anthropol.), Lalouel (Phys. Anthropol.)]; reviews and dis- 
cussions of recent works in Prehistory, Physical Anthropology, and Ethnography; News and 
Correspondence; and “Bulletin Bibliographique.” Paris, 1948). 

Archives Ethnos, No. 1. W. A. Ruysch, Director. Series A: Abstracts; Series B: Collaborations; 
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Series C: Bibliographies. (Abstracts published in English and Spanish; original collabora- 
tions, bibliographies) (Santa Fe 1940 E, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1948). 

Baker, Sidney J. The Sexual Symbolism of Language (International Jrl. of Sexology [incorporat- 
ing Marriage Hygiene], Vol. 11, No. 1, pp. 13-18. Bombay, India, 1948). 

Barbeau, Marius. Folk Arts as Part of Folklore (JAFL, 61, No. 240, p. 210. Menasha, 1948). 

Beach, Frank A. Hormones and Behavior (xiv, 368 pp. Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1948). 

Bergman, R. A. M. Who is Old? Death Rate in a Japanese Concentration Camp as a Criterion of 
Age (Jrl. of Gerontol., 3, No. 1, pp. 14-17. 1948). 

Boring, Edwin Garrigues, Herbert Sidney Langfeld, and Harry Porter Weld (Eds.). Foundations 
of Psychology (xv, 632 pp., illus. John Wiley, New Ycrk; Chapman & Hall, London, 1948). 

Burch, Irving, and Elmer Pendell. Human Breeding and Survival (Revised edition, 131 pp. Pen- 
guin Books, Inc., 1947). 

Calder, Ritchie. Science and Life (Concerning the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science) (Science, 108, No. 2801, pp. 247-248, 1 illus. Sept. 3, 1948). 

Charles, Lucile Hoerr. Regeneration Through Drama at Death (JAFL, 61, No. 240, pp. 151-174. 
Menasha, 1948). 

Childe, V. Gordon. Archaeological Ages as Technological Stages (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 7-24, 
2 pls. of illus., 15 figs. of draws. London, 1944-1945). 

Cobb, W. M. Discriminatory Practices in Community Health Services (The Interne [Section: Medi- 
cal Care], 14, No. 6, pp. 169-170, 173. 1948). 

Cobb, W. M. Progress and Portents for the Negro in Medicine (The Crisis, 55, pp. 107-122, 125-126. 
1948). 

Correa Bazan, Jorge. Dialéctica psicolégica (Rev. de la Univ. Nacional de Trujillo, 11 Epoca, No. 3, 
pp. 57-61. Pera, 1947). 

Crone, G. R. A German View of Geopolitics (Review article on Geopolitical Section of C. Troll’s 
paper on “Geographical Science in Germany from 1933-1935,” in Erdkunde: Archiv fiir 
wissenschaftliche Geographie, Vol. 1) (Geog. Jrl., 111, Nos. 1-3, pp. 104-108. London, 1948). 

Curran, Jean A., and Eleanor Cockerill. Widening Horizons in Medical Education: A Study of the 
Teaching of Social and Environmental Factors in Medicine, 1945-1946 (xiv, 228 pp. Common- 
wealth Fund, New York, 1948). 

Davis, Watson. The Rise of Science Understanding (Science, 108, No. 2801, pp. 239-246, 5 illus. 
Lancaster, Pa., and Washington, Sept. 3, 1948). 

Duveen, Denis I. Some Symbols Used by the Alchemists (Endeavour, 7, No. 24, pp. 116-121, 7 illus. 
London, July, 1948). 

Eiseley, Loren C. The Places Below (Harper’s Magazine, 196, No. 1177, pp. 547-552. New York, 
1948). 

Gamow, George. One Two Three . . . Infinity (xii, 340 pp., illus. by author. Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1947). 

Gray, George W. The Ultimate Particles. Presenting a comprehensive review of what is known thus 
far about the fundamental units of matter and the forces that play among them in the atom’s 
core (“The world includes man, and the elucidation of its nature cannot but reveal some- 
thing of the hidden nature of life and man.”’) (Scientific American, 178, No. 6, pp. 26-39, 13 
photo. illus., draws., diagrams, table. New York, 1948). 

Greenberg, Joseph H. Linguistics and Ethnology (SJA, 4, No. 2, pp. 140-147. Albuquerque, N. M.., 
1948). 

Griffiths, J. Gwyn. Diodorus Siculus and the Myth of Osiris (Man, 48, Art. 97, pp. 83-84. London, 
July, 1948). 

Hacker, Sidney G. Aspects and Aspirations of Science (American Scientist 36, No. 3, pp. 452, 454, 
456. 1948). 

Halliday, James L. Psychosocial Medicine (278 pp. W. W. Norton & Co., 1948). 
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Ives, Ronald L. Line Drawings from Unsatisfactory Photographs (American Antiquity, 13, No. 4, 
Pt. 1, p. 323. Menasha, 1948). 

Kardiner, Abram. Posthumous Essays by Bronislaw Malinowski (see Malinowski, below) (Sci- 
entific American, 178, No. 6, pp. 58-59. New York, 1948). 

Katz, David. Psychological Atlas (x, 142 pp., 400 illus. Philosophical Library, 1948). 

Kaudern, W. (Condensed from). Erland Nordenskiéld, 1877-1932 (with Bibliography compiled 
by Stig Rydén) (Archives Ethnos, Eng. Ed., No. 1, Ser. C, pp. 1-13, portrait. Buenos Aires, 
1948). 

Kidder, A. V. Annual Report of the Chairman of the Division of Historical Research (“Division 
of Historical Research,” A. V. Kidder, Chairman; “Bonampak Expedition,” Karl Ruppert; 
“Guatemala Highlands,” Edwin M. Shook; “Guatemala Highlands,” A. L. Smith; “Yucatan, 
Guatemala, Honduras,” S. G. Morley; “Hieroglyphic Research,” J. E. S. Thompson; “Maya 
Sculpture,” Tatiana Proskouriakoff; “Ceramic Technology,” Anna O. Shepard; “Early Culture 
of Southwestern United States,” Earl H. Morris; “Linguistic Research,” Norman A. Mc- 
Quown; “Anthropometry of the Highland Maya,” T. D. Stewart; “History of the Maya 
Area,” Ralph L. Roys; “History of the Maya Area,” Frances V. Scholes and Eleanor B. 
Adams; “History of the Maya Area,” Robert S. Chamberlain; “History of Science,” George 
Sarton; “‘Publications,”” Margaret W. Harrison) (Year Book No. 46, for 1946-1947, pp. 173- 
202, 2 pls. Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1947). 

Kirkendall, Lester A., and Mayer Barash. “Sex Behavior in the Human Male,” by A. C. Kinsey, 
W. B. Pomeroy and C. E. Martin (A review and critical survey) (Marriage Hygiene, 2nd 
ser., 1, No. 4, pp. 214-218. Bombay and London, 1948). 

Klineberg, Otto. Tensions Affecting International Understanding (Items, 2, No. 2, pp. 5-7. Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1948). 

Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Henry A. Murray (Eds.). Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture 
(viii, 561 pp., x. Contributors: Franz Alexander, Gordon W. Allport, Ruth Benedict, J. S. 
Bruner, Bingham Dai, Allison Davis, Rose Davis, John Dollard, Dorothy Eggan, Erik Hom- 
burger Erikson, Lawrence K. Frank, Erich Fromm, John Gillin, Phyllis Greenacre, A. Irving 
Hallowell, Robert J. Havighurst, Jules Henry, Zunia Henry, Donald Horton, J. McV. Hunt, 
E. M. Jandorf, Hudson Jost, Franz J. Kallman, David M. Levy, Margaret Mead, Robert K. 
Merton, Charles Morris, O. Hobart Mowrer, Talcott Parsons, Hortense Powdermaker, 
Jurgen Ruesch, R. Nevitt Sanford, Carl C. Seltzer, Lester W. Sontag, Alfred M. Tozzer, 
Robert Waelder, Henry J. Wegrocki, John W. M. Whiting, Ira Wils. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1948). 

La Barre, Weston. Cultural Factors in Social Case Work (Proceedings of the Institute for Social 
Case Workers, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1947, pp. 37-46. Madison, 1948). 

Lasswell, Harold Dwight. Power and Personality (262 pp. W. W. Norton, New York, 1948). 

Lingua: International Review of General Linguistics, Vol. 1, No. 1 (Contributors: Henri Frei, 
“De la linguistique comme science de lois”; J. Gonda, “The Comparative Method as Applied 
to Indonesian Languages”; Jerzy Kurylowicz, “Le sens des mutations consonantiques”; 
A. Martinet, “Od en est la phonologie?,” and “Le questionaire d’IALA”; A. Reichling, 
“What is General Linguistics?”; C. C. Uhlenbeck, “La langue basque et la linguistique 
generale.” Haarlem, Holland, 1948). 

Lowie, Robert H. Some Facts About Boas (SJA, 4, No. 1, pp. 69-70. Albuquerque, N. M., 1948). 

Ludwig, Alfred C. Some Psycho-Social Factors in Cases of Severe Medical Disease (ApAn, 7, No. 1, 
pp. 1-5. 1948). 

Maenchen-Helfen, Otto. History in Linguistics (JAOL, 68, No. 2, pp. 120-124. 1948). 

Malinowski, Bronislaw. Magic, Science and Religion, and Other Essays (see Kardiner above) (xii, 
327 pp., 1 pl. Trade Edition, Beacon Press, Boston, 1948; Text Edition, The Free Press, 

Glencoe, Ill., 1948). 
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Mason, J. Alden. Editorial: Archeological Collections—and Museums (News Letter, Archeological 
Society of New Jersey, No. 18, pp. 1 and 18. Trenton, N. J., 1948). 

McGregor, J. C. Morning Address: Archeology and Social Change (Transactions, Vol. 40, pp. 9-24. 
Illinois Academy of Science, 1947). 

McPartland, John. Sex in Our Changing World (280 pp. Rinehart & Co., Inc., New York, 1947). 

Meadows, P. Toward a Socialized Population Policy (Psychiatry, 11, No. 2, pp. 193-202. 1948). 

Meek, C. K. Land, Law and Custom in the Colonies (British) (xxvi, 337 pp. Geoffrey Cumberledge, 
Oxford University Press, 1946). 

Merrill, Robert S. A Progress Report on the Dating of Archaeological Sites by Means of Radioactive 
Elements (American Antiquity, 13, No. 4, Pt. 1, pp. 281-286. Menasha, April, 1948). 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 1946, Conference. Postwar Problems of Migration: Papers Presented at 
the Round Table on Population Problems. Vol. I. (Eleven papers reprinted from round-table 
discussions by 44 leading demographers and sociologists representing some twelve foreign 
countries and the United States) (173 pp., maps, diagrams. New York, 1947). 

Moog, Florence. The Biology of Old Age. Senescence and death, which to man seem unavoidable, are 
not the rule among all species of living things (Scientific American, 178, No. 6, pp. 40-43, 6 illus. 
New York, 1948). 

Niceforo, A. La “Magia” delle parole. “Istintivita magica” e sue reviviscenze (Rivista di Etnografia, 
II, No. 1, pp. 1-18. Naples, 1948). 

Nimkoff, Meyer F. Marriage and the Family (767 pp. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1947). 

Pittman, Dean. Practical Linguistics, A Textbook and Field Manual of Missionary Linguistics 
(229 pp., 4 figs., draws., charts, tables, maps, glossary, index. Mid-Missions, Cleveland, Ohio, 
1948). 

Poffenberger, A. T. (Ed.). James McKeen Cattell, Man of Science, Vol. I: Psychological Research; 
Vol. II: Addresses and Formal Papers (Vol. I, 586 pp., Vol. II, 507 pp. Science Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1947). 

Poujade, Jean. La route des Indes et ses navires (303 pp., 89 figs. Payot, Paris, 1946). 

Powell, J. W. The Dynamics of Group Formation (Psychiatry, 11, No. 2, pp. 117-124. 1948). 

Recasens, Josep de. La evolucién cerebral de los hominidos y los procesos en las artes plasticas (Rev. 
del Instituto Etnolégico Naciona', 2, pp. 73-104. Bogotd, 1946). 

Robinson, Charles Alexander. Alexander the Great. The Meeting of East and West in World Govern- 
ment and Brotherhood (252 pp. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1947). 

Rostand, Jean. Charles Darwin (243 pp., 4 pls. Gallimard, Paris, 1947). 

Sarfatti, G. Etnografia e Psicologia sociale (Rivista di Etnografia, II, No. 1, pp. 19-25. Naples, 
1948). 

Sarton, George. Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. III: Science and Learning in the Four- 
teenth Century (in 2 parts) (Part 1: pp. xxxv-1018; Part 2: xi, pp. 1019-2155. Illus. Williams & 
Wilkins, Baltimore, 1947). 

Searles, Herbert I . Logic and Scientific Methods (vii, 326 pp., figs., tables. Ronald Press, 1948). 

Sherif, Muzafer. An Outline of Social Psychology (xv, 479 pp., illus. Harper & Bros., New York, 
1948). 

Sibley, Elbridge. The Recruitment, Selection, and Training of Social Scientists (xv, 163 pp., 13 figs. 
charts and graphs, 37 tables. Bulletin 58, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1948). 

Slotkin, J. S. Reflections in Collingswood’s “Idea of History” (Antiquity, 22, No. 86, pp. 98-102. 
Gloucester, England, 1948). 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. The Reconstruction of Humanity (xii, 247 pp. Beacon Press, Boston, 1948). 

Sorokin, Pitirim A. Society, Culture, and Personality: Their Structure and Dynamics. A System 
of General Sociology (742 pp. Harper & Bros., New York and London, 1947). 

Stewart, John Q. Concerning “Social Physics” (“The quotation marks indicate that it is not an 
accepted science, although it may well become one. Its principal concept: The behavior of 
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people in large numbers may be predicted by mathematical rules.”) (Scientific American, 
178, No. 5, pp. 20-23, 1 illus., 5 sk. maps. New York, May, 1948). 

Sullivan, H. S. Towards a Psychiatry of Peoples (Psychiatry, 11, No. 2, pp. 105-116. 1948). 

Swinton, W. E. The Corridor of Life (223 pp., 89 illus., 1 folding chart. Jonathan Cape, London, 
1948). 

Szent-Gyorgyi, A. Nature of Life (91 pp., 7 pls., 22 figs. Academic Press, 1948). 

Taliaferro, William H. Science in the Universities (Science, 108, No. 2798, pp. 145-148. August 13, 
1948). 

Tannenbaum, Frank. The Balance of Power in Society (24 pp. Repr. from Political Science Quar- 
terly, 61, No. 4, Dec., 1946) (Academy of Political Science, New York, 1946). 

Taylor, Archer. Alexander Haggerty Krappe (1894-1947) (JAFL, 61, No. 240, pp. 201-202. 1948). 

Taylor, Griffith. Our Evolving Civilization: An Introduction to Geopacifics: Geographical Aspects 
of the Path towards World Peace (xvi, 370 pp., 108 text illus. O. U. P., 1946). 

Termer, Franz. In Memoriam: Georg Friederici, 1866-1947 (in German) (Ethnos, 12, No. 4, pp. 
182-191, portrait. Stockholm, Sweden, 1947). 

Termer, Franz. Karl Sapper als Amerikanist (Ibid., 13, Nos. 1-2, pp. 54-60, portrait. 1948). 

Violich, Francis. Evolution of the Modern City (Ciba Symposia, 9, No. 12, pp. 858-869, 9 illus. 
Summit, N. J., 1948). 

Warren, Robert B. An Attempt at [Historical] Perspective (Abstract of paper [R. A. F. Penrose, 
Jr., Memorial Lecture] presented at the 1948 meeting of the American Philosophical Society) 
(American Scientist, 107, No. 2788, p. 591. June 4, 1948). 

Webbink, Paul. University Organization for Social Science Research (Items, 2, No. 2, pp. 1-5. 
Social Science Research Council, New York, 1948). 

White, Leslie A. Ikhnaton: The Great Man vs. The Culture Process (JAOS, 68, No. 2, pp. 91-114. 
1948). 

Wolff, Kurt H. A Critique of Bateson’s ““Naven” (JRAI, 74, Pts. 1 and 2, pp. 59-74. London, 
1944-1945). 

Wolfson, Albert. Bird Migration and the Concept of Continental Drift (Science, 108, No. 2793, 
pp. 23-30, 6 figs. July 9, 1948). 

Zacharias, H. C. E. Protohistory: An Explicative Account of the Development of Human Thought 
from Palaeolithic Times to the Persian Monarchy (398 pp., illus. Herder, St. Louis, 1948). 

Zirckle, C. Population Problems (Isis, 38, pp. 28-33. 1947). 


BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
REMARKS ON TREE-RING ANALYSIS TECHNIQUES IN THE SOUTHWEST 


Many recent publications dealing with tree-ring dating have been concerned with 
differences of opinion over particulars of techniques employed. In the opinion of the 
writer, some of these disagreements are too highly specialized, others are too unimpor- 
tant, to be in print solely for the purpose of controversy. They should be expounded 
and answered in conference or in correspondence; then the agreements could be pub- 
lished, and they would make constructive reading. Undue emphasis on minor practices 
of study tends to cloud the general understanding of the values and limitations of the 
entire subject of tree-ring research. 

Some recently published statements are based on an incomplete grasp of the prob- 
lems involved, of the methods in use, and of available checks on results derived by those 
methods. The April—June, 1947, issue of the American Anthropologist contains such a 
statement: G. D. Gibson’s! Brief Communication “On Gladwin’s Methods of Correla- 
tion in Tree-Ring Analysis.” 

Gibson takes exception to Antevs” favorable though qualified review of Gladwin’s® 
“methods of correlation.” Gibson enumerates four points of disagreement with the 
Gladwin practice: 

First. “The ignoring of neutrals.” The mathematical establishment of a ring as neu- 
tral does not imply that it has been ignored. Other rings are given values based on their 
width variations from the mean or neutral ring; neutral rings, for mathematical 
exactness, might be given the value of zero. “The neutrals do not enter the derived 
coefficient at all, regardless of their number.” The number of neutrals is never a majority, 
seldom a third, of the total number of rings. There is no advantage gained in consider- 
ing the neutrals either with the agreements or with the disagreements. In a later para- 
graph Gibson expresses preference for the “‘ . . . conventional skeleton-plot comparison 
(a comparison based only on rings that are very narrow in relation to their averages) 

. ’;4 the skeleton plot ignores not only “neutrals” but ali relatively broad rings as 
well, which together comprise over 50% of the ring record of every wood specimen. 

Second. “The indiscriminate evaluation of agreement.” By using Tree A and Tree 
B with two rings each in erratic agreement Gibson illustrates a discrepancy through 
“lumping complete and partial agreements together.” The lowest value of agreement is 
the value considered by Gladwin;' a consistent compensation is achieved by considering 
the lowest value of disagreement where disagreement occurs. The two-ring example 
used by Gibson is, as he states, “ . . . purposely extreme.”’ It is too extreme, because 
a series of fifty rings is the usual minimum studied, and coincidence is greatly decreased 
as numbers are increased. 

Third. “The use of a jumping mean occasionally results in a reversal of the relative 
size of two consecutive rings.” The primary purpose of the thirty-year running or 
“jumping” average is to compensate for the vigorous growth (the excessive ring widths) 
of most trees in their youthful years. Antevs® notes that Gladwin “represented the in- 


1 Gibson, 1947, pp. 337-340. 2 Antevs, 1946, pp. 433-436. 
3 Gladwin, 1940. * Gibson, 1947, p. 339. 
5 Gladwin, 1940, p. 11. 6 Antevs, 1946, p. 435. 
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dividual rings as departures from the mean width of from five to one hundred rings, 
and has plotted and compared these departures. He has obtained the best correlation 
with departures from thirty-year running averages.’’ Antevs suggested that “. . . the 
correction [for the changing rate of growth] should for the best results be suited to 
each tree.” My criticism of Antevs’ suggestion is that it is incompatible with needed 
consistency and impartiality of method. Gibson points out that “a true moving aver- 
age, shifting yearly, is admittedly more trouble to compute, but its use would avoid 
errors....” This is very true, and not the least veracious part of the statement is 
summed up in “ ... more trouble to compute.’’ The amount of time this would take 
would make the study of any number of specimens impracticable. Granted that the 
charts for individual specimens may show occasional inaccurately weighted values for 
two consecutive rings, a fifty-ring series of charted values seldom fails to show agree- 
ment with the appropriate District Composite’ in spite of the occasional occurrence of 
the above-mentioned flaw in computation. It is appropriate to point out that a record 
inaccuracy such as “‘the reversal of the relative size of two consecutive rings” may di- 
minish slightly the correlation value of the chart for a particular specimen, but it does 
not appreciably affect the growth record displayed in the District Composite, as the 
latter is compiled from the particular ring averages of tens—or in many sections of 
most District Composites, hundreds—of individual specimen records. 

Fourth. ““Gladwin’s coefficient, as Antevs implies, is unduly sensitive to arbitrary 
fluctuations in location of the average line.” Antev’s implication reads as follows:* 
“Correlations are made on aligned similar fluctuations in ring widths, in the present 
method expressed as departures from the average growth corrected for the age factor. 
Rings which equal or approximate the mean growth are little characteristic and are here 
detrimental to correlation if by the correction they are shifted to or from the average 
line or to the other side of this line creating artificial agreements, disagreements, and 
neutrals.” This is true, but it is not a common occurrence, and not particularly impor- 
tant when it does occur. A specimen is dated by the agreement (or the correlation) of 
its evaluated growth-pattern ring by ring with the established evaluated ring record for 
the time span in which closest agreement (or highest correlation) takes place; agree- 
ment is reached visually by noting the coincidence of markedly narrow and markedly 
broad rings in comparing a specimen chart with a District Composite; correlation is 
attained by computing the relative values of the coincidental rings. An extremely 
broad or extremely narrow ring may lose contrast value by being placed on one side 
or the other of the “average line,” but they never reverse to become respectively narrow 
or broad; near-average rings may reverse, but their value of agreement or disagreement 
remains low. The result is that they remain of secondary importance in visual agree- 
ment, and of low value in correlative computation. 

American Antiquity for January, 1948, contains a book review by R. E. Bell? of 
Gladwin’s “Tree Ring Analysis, Problems of Dating: II, The Tusayan Ruin.’ Bell 
disapproves “ ...of such developments as can place dendrochronology in bad re- 
pute... .” And he believes “the disagreement concerning actual dates and the ques- 
tioning of accuracy in standard methods of dendrochronology is a serious matter for the 


7 Gladwin, 1940, p. 44. * Antevs, 1946, p. 435. 
® Bell, 1948, pp. 257-261. 10 Gladwin, 1946. 
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archaeologist.” These statements are commendable and true. The concern of the 
present writer is with Bell’s concluding statement: “ . . . Gladwin’s suggested dates can 
only be accepted as hypothetical,” and with the selection of evidence upon which he 
bases his conclusion. With or without intent Bell’s statements agitate the “ . . . suspi- 
cions and doubts concerning dendrochronological results as a whole... .” 

First. Bell quotes Gladwin’s belief “that the archaeological evidence of pottery 
and architecture must be the primary guides in determining the period of a ruin. Once 
this has been established, tree-ring dating can be of great value in providing a more 
exact chronological position, but there can be no justification for subordinating the 
tested value of archaeological evidence to the questionable authority of a tree-ring 
date.’ Bell furnishes proof of the validity of Gladwin’s tenet by obtaining a higher 
correlation for the tree-ring record of a specimen from the Tusayan Ruin (near the 
Grand Canyon) and a modern specimen growing on Mesa Verde (southwestern 
Colorado) than with the Chaco District Composite at the date published by Gladwin. 

By implication, Bell bares a practice that needs correction: dates from suggestive or 
probable agreements usually have been given the same value, when released, as dates 
derived from close crossdating agreements. One excellent record certainly is worth 
more than a half dozen questionable ones; however, when the latter are companions 
of the former, and in agreement with it, their validity is strengthened. In most publica- 
tions (some reports by Peterson,” Douglass,“ Schulman,“ and Gladwin" are note- 
worthy exceptions) the only clue to the validity of the dates assigned to a particular 
structure, site, or culture horizon is contained in the number of the pertinent dates. For 
example, the 37 double-checked specimens from White Mound" furnish a more convinc- 
ing body of evidence than the six specimens from the Tusayan Ruin, even if the 
peripheral location of the latter site is not taken into consideration. Each newly re- 
leased date should be accompanied by a designation of its reliability, either a percent- 
age coefficient of correlation, or at least an A, B, C, or D (excellent, good, fair or poor) 
evaluation of crossdating agreement. 

“Plus” dates often are unreliable, as they are inconclusive. A date figure followed 
by a “plus” (+) sign indicates that the specimen yielding that date was fragmentary, 
that the outermost ring could not be identified as the bark ring or final year of growth 
of the tree. A “plus” date proves one thing: the beam or stick of firewood was not 
used on or before the date derived from the outermost ring present. Current methods 
of estimating the number of rings lost from a piece of wood or charcoal furnish at best 
approximate results.!7 Much archaeological controversy is caused by differing assump- 
tions as to the probable cutting dates of “‘plus” specimens; this is not a reflection on the 
accuracy of the tree-ring records, but it means that dates so qualified have limitations 
when used as evidence. 

Second. Bell refers to Douglass’ statement “that charcoal specimens which have had 
the ring record exposed by abrasion or by an abrasive blast such as is used by Gladwin 
cannot be trustworthy.’”* I agree with the statement only to a limited extent. Charcoal 
specimens which are either extremely soft, or exceptionally hard, or treated with paraf- 


1 Gladwin, 1946, p. viii. 2 Peterson, 1937. 18 Douglass, 1939b. 
4 Schulman, 1942. 6 Gladwin, 1944. 16 Gladwin, 1945, p. 29. 
17 Douglass, 1939b, p. 4; 1944, pp. 10-11. 18 Douglass, 1946, p. 9. 
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fin cannot be studied by the “abrasion” method; in these instances the fracture, razor- 
cut, or chipping methods, described by Douglass" must be used. By these methods “‘the 
razor-cut surface itself reflects the light as if it were a mirror. But the different parts of 
the ring, early and late wood, reflect very different amounts of light, and so the ring 
becomes very conspicuous and the microscopic details show nicely.’’° If Douglass at- 
tempted to study “abraded” specimens by this light-refraction method, he undoubt- 
edly encountered difficulties in securing a trustworthy reading. 

The abrasive technique is based on cell structure and hardness: the small compact 
hard cells, which separate the spongy cell growths of consecutive summers, are rela- 
tively durable. The effect of a weak air jet (clear, or with a small content of powdered 
pumice or charcoal dust as an abrasive) on a flat transverse section of charcoal is an 
erosion of the flat charcoal surface. The spongy summer-growth cells wear quickly, 
the hard compact “‘autumn-growth” cells are more resistant. The prepared specimen is 
then studied under a microscope, with the rings thrown into relief by a beam of light 
directed on the specimen at a sharp angle; when properly focused the lines of compact 
cells are illuminated, the spongy areas of growth are left in shadow; the presence or ab- 
sence of light refraction is unimportant. If the first attempt at preparation is unsatis- 
factory, the surface of the charcoal specimen may be evened with fine-grained sand- 
paper and the process repeated. That the “abrasive” technique does provide trust- 
worthy ring readings is amply demonstrated by the parallel results derived from the 
two different methods of preparation and study published in the Alkali Ridge report 
by Brew,™ and the White Mound paper by Gladwin.” 

It is hardly constructive merely to decry divergence in technique. In any event im- 
portant dates should be rechecked at least by an associate, and preferabiy , ~.J.ner 
specialized laboratory (by both the Douglass and Gladwin methods, at least until 
mutual cooperation is established through a general understanding of the techniques in 
use). Important dates should be released only as results of two independent studies, 
and more if needed in order to reach agreement. A recently conceived method of dating, 
by means of determining the stage of disintegration of a carbon isotope, may furnish 
an ideal check system. As matters now stand, the unoffending archaeologist may be 
penalized by not having the complete checks his material deserves. 

Third. Bell notes that the individual records of Tusayan Ruin specimens display 
low percentages of agreement with each other, although their composite shows high per- 
centages of agreement when correlated with the Chaco and Lukachukai District Com- 
posites. It is warrantable to select the most promising specimens.” It is also permissible 
to see if specimens resemble “ . . . each other in such a way as to correct each other’s 
omissions.””* District Composites are compiled by just such procedures. 

Selecting the two longest records from the six controversial Tusayan Ruin speci- 
mens, namely, numbers 353 (dated by Gladwin at 1002-1069+) and 357 (dated by 
Gladwin at 999-1071+), and comparing them with available records for the 1000’s, 
the following correlations are obtained: 


19 Douglass, 1940, p. 8. 20 Douglass, 1940, p. 8. 
21 Brew, 1946, p. 90. 22 Gladwin, 1945, p. 29. 
23 Eggan, 1947. 24 Douglass, 1940, p. 6. 


*5 Douglass, 1942, p. 6. 
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#353 #357 
#353 57% 
Tusayan Ruin Station Composite 94% 95% 
Chaco District Composite 83% 85% 
Lukachukai District Composite 81% 717% 


The percentages of agreement between the individual specimen records and the 
Composites are convincing if not conclusive (so far I would give them a “fair” to 
“good” rating). Other checks are available: the measured chart of the Douglass Biblio- 
film Series, and the chart compiled from Schulman’s?’ study of specimens from Navajo 
National Monument. The correlations are as follows: 


#353 #357 
Bibliofilm Series 83% 84% 
Navajo National Monument Composite 78% 74% 


The low cross-correlation of the records from the two specimens is disturbing, es- 
pecially as the records of the four remaining specimens in the series improve the condi- 
tion only slightly (as Bell** points out). However, with a “‘fair’”’ to “good’”’ evaluation 
(percentages high in the 75 to 85 bracket) for both specimens, dated individually, and 
maintained by equivalent correlations with records derived by Douglass and Schulman, 
I believe that “plus” dates of 1069 and 1081 are correct for the site—especially after 
consideration of its peripheral geographic position, considerably to the west of the well- 
studied Chaco, Lukachukai and Navajo National Monument areas. And the dates are 
in conformation with the archaeological evidence. 

In this use of records adapted to Gladwin’s objective practices, but derived in- 
dependently, it is of interest to note that the Bibliofilm Series and the Navajo National 
Monument Composite have a 92% correlation between A.D. 1000 and 1070. The Chaco 
and Lukachukai District Composites, compiled by the Gladwin method, have a 96% 
correlation for the same series of years. The other correlations are as follows: 


Chaco Lukachukai 


Bibliofilm Series 99% 95% 
Navajo National Monument Composite 92% 98% 


The Chaco Composite—Bibliofilm Series correlation is not too extraordinary, as the 
two records are based, in large part, on wood from Chaco National Monument through- 
out the A.D. 1000-1070 year span. 

What does all this prove? It proves that the results of the Gladwin and Douglass 
studies usually are, and always should be, in agreement; therefore points of dis- 
agreement should be reviewed. It proves that either system is workable if it is 
fully understood and carefully followed, Bell’s assertion®® of the failure of the 
Gladwin procedure with Mississippi Valley materials to the contrary. It proves 
that neither system is perfect (e.g., the practical but not precise thirty-year “jumping” 
average employed by Gladwin—which comprises a negligible error in the light of the 


26 Douglass, 1939a. 27 Schulman, 1948, pp. 20-21. 
28 Bell, 1948, p. 261. 29 Ibid. 
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close composite correlations cited above; the selection only of narrow rings in the 
Douglass “Skeleton Plot” composition). It proves that the results of the two systems 
could be made mutually self-supporting, should a concerted attempt at cooperation be 
made towards that goal. It proves, at least to the writer, that the archaeology of the 
Southwest is clarified by an excellent chronological yardstick, which is temporarily 
encrusted with non-constructive criticism and warped by a very few—but important— 
correctable mistakes. 
Deric O’ BRYAN 
Gita PuvEBLO 
GLoBE, ARIZONA 
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ANTHROPOLOGY DURING THE WAR 
X. ANTHROPOLOGY IN INDOCHINA SINCE 1940! 


Indochina, alone of all the countries of Southeast Asia, has carried on an active 
program of research and publication in anthropology since 1940. This has been due in 
part to the special conditions of the Japanese occupation whereby the existing civil 
government remained virtually unchanged until 1945, and in part to the extraordinary 
devotion to the science on the part of a number of French and Vietnamese scholars. 

After the defeat of Japan and the outbreak of war between France and Vietnam— 
a war which is still going on—anthropological activity suffered a serious setback. Many 
of the French scholars have returned to France and most of the Vietnam scholars 
have joined the resistance so that today the maintenance of museums and research 
centers is in the hands of a few scholars who are so short of books, funds, and students 
that new research and publication are extremely difficult. The chief printery in Hanoi 
was destroyed during the war and the University at Hanoi was closed in 1946. Until 
police suspicion is removed, few Vietnamese students are likely to be attracted to the 
field of anthropology. 

Today, as in the past, the two chief research institutions in Indochina so far as an- 
thropology is concerned are the Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient and the University 
of Indochina. The former, with headquarters in Hanoi, has branches in Hué, Tourane, 
Saigon, Phnom Penh and Siemriap (Angkor) with a museum in each of these centers, 
a curator trained in ethnology and archeology, and often a few other ethnologists and 
linguists as well. Physical anthropology is mostly centered in the medical school at 
Hanoi. 

The University was reopened in the fall of 1947 with some of its faculties in Saigon. 
(The city of Hanoi has been extensively destroyed in the course of the Franco-Vietnam 
war.) Dr. Coedés, Director of the Ecole Frangaise since 1929, resigned in 1946 and was 
succeeded by Dr. Paul Lévy. Dr. Huard, the head of the faculty of medicine of the 
University, is also Director of the Hépital Yersin and the Institut Indochinois de 
’Etude de Homme. These men have worked together throughout the war years as 
leaders of anthropological research, Dr. Huard in the physical field, Coedés and Lévy 
in ethnology and archeology. As a result of their own work and that of their associates 
and students, the publication lists of Hanoi are impressive. In 1938 they formed the 
Institut de l’Etude de l’Homme, a research organization which published anthro- 
pological papers annually until 1945. In addition to the regular publications of these 
three organizations (Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, the University and the Institut 
de Homme) a number of doctors’ theses in physical anthropology were published un- 
der the general direction of Dr. Huard. 

In the south, in Saigon, the Société des Etudes Indochinoises continued publication 


1 Report No. X in the series prepared at the instance of the Committee on International 
Cooperation in Anthropology of the National Research Council and the American Anthropological 
Association. 
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through the war under the leadership of Dr. Malleret, Director of the Musée de 
Blanchard de la Brosse, and of Dr. Bertrand. Another worker from Saigon, Prof. 
Marcel Ner, continued his research among the Moi and the Muslim populations of 
Indochina and published a number of papers on this work. 

In Phnom Penh in Cambodia the Museum is in charge of Mlle Bernard. Ethno- 
logical research is being carried out by M. Porée and his wife, Mme. Porée-Maspero, 
and work in folklore and linguistics by Dr. Francois Martini. Active work in the field 
of anthropology has thus been going on in three parts of Indochina during the war 
years—Hanoi, Saigon, and Phnom Penh. 

Despite the general destruction during the fighting in Hanoi, the Vietnamese re- 
spected the work of the Ecole Francaise, the Musée Louis Finot and the Medical Facul- 
ty. The libraries and collections of these institutions have survived bitter fighting and 
alternate control by French and Vietnamese almost undamaged. The Museum in Saigon 
was seriously damaged in April, 1946, when an ammunition dump blew up, but most 
of the damage has now been repaired under the direction of Dr. Malleret and the 
Museum was again opened on March 8, 1948. 

All the principal research publication series continued for several years after the 
beginning of the war and some continued publication throughout. The paper short- 
age was a serious problem and caused the eventual cessation of some series. These 
research publications include the following: Bulletins et Travaux, Institut Indochinois 
pour l’ Etude de ’ Homme. This series began publication in 1938 and continued through 
Vol. 6 which appeared in 1944; it includes papers in both the ethnography and physical 
anthropology of the area, contributed by both French and Vietnamese scholars. The 
Bulletin de l’ Ecole Frangaise d’ Extréme-Orient suspended publication following the ap- 
pearance of Vol. 42 (1942). The Bulletin de la Société de Etudes Indochinoises continued 
publication throughout the war, its latest issue being Vol. 23, No. 1, dated 1948. It 
includes ethnographic and historical articles with occasional articles in physical an- 
thropology. 

The Bulletin des Amis de Vieux Hué continued until 1944 with articles on the his- 
tory and ethnography of Annam. The Travaux de I’ Institut Anatomique de la Faculté de 
Médicine de Il’ Indochine (Section Anthropologique), which began regular publication 
in 1938, continued through Volume 9 which appeared in 1944. The articles in this series 
are in the field of physical anthropology. Some articles in physical anthropology are 
also printed in another journal, the Annales del’ Ecole Supérieure de Médicine et de Phar- 
macie de l Indochine; this publication began in 1937 and continued through 1944. 

Presumably most or all of the series which suspended publication in 1944 will re- 
sume when peace returns to Indochina. Some important works outside these series have 
also been published, for example: Recherches Préhistoriques dans la Région de Mlu Prei 
by Paul Lévy (Hanoi 1943), Receuil des Chants de Mariage Tho de Langson et Cao-bang 
by Nguyen van Huyen (Hanoi 1941), Bibliographie Analytique des Travaux Scientifi- 
ques en Indochine 1939-1940-1941 by B. Noyer (Hanoi 1943), Morphologie Humaine 
et Anatomie Arlistique by P. Huard and Do Xuan Hop (Hanoi 1942), Contes Populaires 
Inédits du Cambodge by Frangois Martini and Solange Bernard (Paris 1946), Pour Mieux 
Comprendre Angkor by G. Coedés (Hanoi 1943), Histoire Ancienne des Etats Hindouisés 
d’ Extréme-Orient by G. Coedés (Hanoi 1944), and L’ Art du champa et son Evolution by 
Philippe Stern (1942). 

Extensive field research, especially in the archeology of Laos (Paul Lévy) and of 
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Champa (L. Malleret) was carried out under the auspices of the EFEO. A brief publica- 
tion of these developments and on EFEO publications since 1940 appeared in Saigon 
about 1945 under the title L’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient de 1940 @ 1945. 

Anthropology in Indochina suffered some tragic losses during the war years in the 
deaths of a number of leading research workers. Henri Maspero died in Buchenwald and 
Georges Groslier died in a Japanese jail in Phnom Penh, both deaths occurring in 1945. 
Madeleine Colani died in Hanoi in 1943 and Victor Goloubew in the same city in 1945. 
Two French sinologists whose work included Indochina also died during the war years: 
Marcel Granet (1940) and Paul Pelliot (1945). Several Indochina scholars have taken 
up work in France since the war: Paul Mus, who aided in resistance work against the 
Japanese, is now head of the Ecole Frangaise d’Outre Mer; Dr. Coedés, after resigning 
from his position as Director of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, has returned to 
Paris where he is now carrying on research and writing while holding the position of 
Curator of the Musée d’Ennery. Philippe Stern who managed to carry on research and 
publication in France during the German occupation is now Curator of the Musée 
Guimet. Professor Olov Janse, whose Archeological Research in Indochina has recently 
been published (Harvard University 1947), was in the United States during the war and 
contributed the useful Smithsonian War Background Series volume on The Peoples of 
French Indochina (1944). 

In summary, anthropologists in Indochina continued to produce significant results 
during the war years in the fields of archeology, ethnology, physical anthropology and 
linguistics. This work was most extensive from 1940 through 1944. After the change 
from French to Japanese direct administration in 1945, and after the outbreak of the 
Vietnam revolution following Japan’s defeat, anthropology in Indochina suffered 
serious setbacks. Not only is there a lack of students and a shortage of paper and 
printing facilities but the existence of active warfare makes normal field research in most 
of Vietnam (Tonkin, Annam and Cochinchina) a virtual impossibility. 

Despite these handicaps some field research has been undertaken in 1948. A young 
Paris-trained anthropologist, G. Condominas, is making a study of acculturation in the 
Moi area near Dalat under the auspices of the EFEO, and Marcel Ner has returned to 
the field also in the Moi area. Some research work in physical anthropology is being 
continued by Huard and some of his Vietnamese associates in Hanoi. Linguistic re- 
search is being carried on by Martini in Phnom Penh; Paul Lévy and Louis Mallaret 
both have plans for further field work after their publication of works now in progress. 

Joun F. EMBREE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


XI. ANTHROPOLOGY IN GERMANY! 


I. Some TRENDs IN GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


In 1945, when the veil was lifted from Germany, there seemed to be little hope for 
a rebirth of German anthropology which had already been decadent since 1933. The 


1 Report No. XI in the series prepared at the instance of the Committee on International 
Cooperation in Anthropology of the National Research Council and the American Anthropological 
Association. 
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museums were heaps of ruin; libraries had been destroyed or scattered; many scholars 
were dead or missing, others were in hiding because of their Nazi allegiances and those 
who remained were dispirited by their isolation and the considerable difficulties of eking 
out a living. However, during the past two years there have been some signs of remain- 
ing vitality: anthropological meetings have been held, exhibitions have been organized 
and new books have appeared. The present report is based on personal communications 
from two German anthropologists, Dr. G. Kutscher and Dr. Karin Hissing, who 
attended the Congress of Americanists in Paris, and on memoirs and letters sent from 
Germany. My information is, however, limited to Berlin, Frankfort-am-Main and 
Tiibingen. 

The most striking manifestation of the new spirit which animates German anthro- 
pology is provided by some statements made during the two meetings of the German 
Society of Anthropology and by resolutions which were voted on those occasions. The 
proceedings of both meetings also contain interesting data on the present status of 


- German anthropology, and on the effects of war on men and institutions. Since these 


documents are not easily available, a summary of the main points put forward by the 
speakers may prove useful. 


1. POSITION TAKEN BY GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGISTS DURING THE NAZI REGIME 


In his first speech, made in 1946 at Frankfort, Dr. Franz Termer praised German 
anthropologists for their attitude during the Nazi regime: 


When I think of the small circle of people who represented German anthropology, I must 
stress the fact that we have always collaborated loyally and often in a friendly way with our for- 
eign colleagues, and that, but for a few exceptions, we have always placed our science outside of 
the political sphere of National-Socialism. Our experiences of scientific vassalage during the twelve 
years of the Nazi regime were bitter enough. Today we can declare that in our conscience and in 
the clear recognition of the devious ways of racial and cultural doctrines, we have either resisted 
or awaited with impatience and hope for times to change. We had to bear the fact that anthropol- 
ogy as a science was stifled in favor of the study of races, folklore, and prehistory because our con- 
ceptions did not fit Nazi ideology. When our museums were needed for propaganda or our re- 
searches for colonial aspirations, then we were remembered and they shone with our achieve- 
ments. We should not forget how anthropology was in danger of becoming a servant of colonial 
propaganda. The wisest among us saw the danger and protected themselves against it. They did 
their best to have museums and research overlooked as otherwise might not have been the case. 


This statement is interesting in its vagueness. It defines the negative attitude that 
a scientist may have to adopt in order to survive under terror. It also shows that 
“playing possum” during the Nazi regime is considered praiseworthy. 


2. THE GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF GERMAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


Dr. Termer takes a very realistic view of the present position of German anthro- 
pology. He sees the hard future of this science in an impoverished country, cut off from 
the rest of the world and with scant hope of ever undertaking original field work. He 
courageously admits that German anthropology must undergo a period of retirement, 
but not one of inactivity. The first task for German anthropologists is to set their 
house in order and to take stock of what is left after the disaster. He wishes the anthro- 
pologists to help to save not only the materials belonging to public institutions but also 
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those in private collections. He asks that ways and means be found to republish sig- 
nificant works which are out of print or destroyed. 

Termer’s speech ends with the expression of hope that anthropology may become 
a bridge to the rest of the world—the bridge, he remarks, was obstructed but never cut 
off. Germany must participate in building up a universal science of man. 

Also worth mentioning are the words by which Senator Landahl opened the second 
meeting of the anthropological convention at Hamburg: “Anthropology can help us to 
find new useful norms. It widens the horizon of the European man in time and space 
and teaches us to respect others.” 


3. ANTHROPOLOGY AND GERMAN EDUCATION 


During both conventions the wish was often expressed by speakers that anthro- 
pology should be made part of the curricula of all universities and even of elementary 
schools. It was recommended that anthropology should be taught as the basis of a bet- 
ter grasp of universal history and also as a science of mankind. According to one 
speaker, anthropology should not be considered to be merely one discipline added to 
others, but should provide a general theoretical orientation. 

In a long and interesting speech on “‘Teaching of Anthropology in the Schools” 
published in the “Bericht itiber Tagung der deutschen Ethnologen zu Frankfurt 
a/Main” (Hamburg, 1947), Dr. Lenz stressed the educational value of anthropology 
for children. Although he regards regional folkloric studies (Heimatkunde) as a positive 
contribution of the Nazi regime to education, he is not blind to the dangers of a uni- 
lateral exaltation of Germanic cultural traditions. In his opinion, the “new school” 
must prepare “citizens of the world” with strong roots in their country. To realize this 
aim, an anthropological outlook is necessary. During the Nazi regime, all knowledge 
about the world was given purely from a partisan viewpoint, but the war, which scat- 
tered Germans all over the world, has had a corrective influence on this narrow vision 
of the universe. The teachers who were in the army seem to have returned with a 
“pre-anthropological experience’”’ which must be developed and utilized. 

Dr. Lenz does not suggest that anthropology should be added to the heavy burden 
of knowledge that school teachers must acquire, but he wants it to constitute a theo- 
retical basis for other types of knowledge. Ideas and facts taken from anthropological 
material should be given to students. Teachers should seize every opportunity to fa- 
miliarize their pupils with exotic peoples and customs. For instance, the presence of 
colored troops in Germany could be utilized to dispel prejudices and to give children 
a knowledge of other people’s ways and customs so as to train them to compare them- 
selves to others. By accepting other people, German youth will learn to live with them. 
Better understanding of the world will result for the Germans in a greater comprehen- 
sion of their own milieu and of themselves. Anthropology is also useful because it fosters 
concrete thinking. 

During a discussion of the same theme at last year’s convention in Hamburg, Dr. 
Termer again insisted that anthropology should be part of the education of school 
children and adults so that it might help create “a new image of the world that would 
promote knowledge and respect of foreign people and cultures and favor understanding 
among the different countries.”’ Several other lecturers dealt with the same subject. 


— 
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After a discussion among anthropologists and educationalists, it was decided to cre- 
ate a Committee of Representatives of all German districts with its headquarters in 
Hamburg to foster collaboration between anthropologists and educators with the 
purpose of introducing anthropological concepts and facts into all school curricula. 
The Committee will examine the textbooks and will in many ways advise school au- 
thorities. In collaboration with educationalists the Committee will prepare material to 
be used in teaching all grades so as to establish a collection of anthropological data 
suited to different types of schools. 

The creation of such a Committee appears to be of great significance since it indi- 
cates that German a:thropologists are becoming aware of the influence that our 
science may have on people’s thinking. By showing their desire to introduce anthro- 
pology into the school curricula they are taking a promising initiative. In this respect 
they manifest farsightedness and understanding of their social duties. 

However, we should not be misled by words. When German anthropologists want 
to acquaint school children with “Vélkerkunde,” they do not intend to teach them 
about the principles of culture. They want to make them aware of the variety of 
peoples and customs and to familiarize them with the diversity of the world. German 
anthropology is still mainly a historical science which is part and parcel of the favorite 
field of German ‘“‘Weltgeschichte.” 


4. ACCULTURATION STUDIES 


Dr. Podach, one of last year’s speakers at Hamburg, after stressing the importance 
of acculturation studies, makes a very pertinent remark about their usefulness for 
present-day Germany. He points out that hundreds of thousands of foreigners are now 
settled on German soil where they face an alien culture. He foresees conflicts and hard- 
ships if anthropologists do not help in the acculturation process. Those aware of the 
problems involved in the settlement of displaced persons will welcome this sound and 
intelligent approach. It is also interesting to note that the formerly so-called Volks- 
deutsche, etc., are now considered to be foreigners—with all that this notion implies. 


5. THE FRANKFORT RESOLUTION 


The text-of the resolution voted by the first convention of the German Society of 
Anthropology at its first post-war meeting in Frankfort-am-Main (September 19-21, 
1946) reads as follows: 


The representatives of German anthropology from the four Occupation Zones, gathered in 
Frankfort, agree unanimously that the duty of every German is to favor world peace. 

German anthropologists, in collaboration and in peaceful competition with members of other 
civilized countries, have contributed much information about the peoples of the world. It is 
urgently necessary that our science be used at all levels of education and upbringing to widen 
and deepen the conception of the world so that a readiness to understand, respect, and accept all 
the peoples of the earth may be achieved. 

The representatives of anthropology pledge themselves to make those impartial investigations 
that were disregarded for twelve years in Germany. 

In order to keep research alive and to develop it in its new spirit, German anthropology needs 
elementary conditions of work. The support of the authorities at home and of specialists abroad 
is expected with confidence. 
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II. NEws FrRoM INSTITUTIONS 
FRANKFORT-AM-MAIN 


1. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde. The building of the Museum was entirely destroyed; 
its collections and its archives, which had been scattered in fourteen different places, 
have suffered losses evaluated at about 12%. About 90% of the library is intact. The 
present director of the Museum is Dr. Adolf E. Jensen. His scientific assistant is Dr. 
Schulz-Weidner. The staff includes a librarian, a secretary and a workman. 

The activities of the staff are limited to the preservation of the collections which are 
stored in the Niederwald air-raid shelter. The catalogue is being reconstructed. No new 
publications are foreseen and the stocks of former publications have been destroyed. 

2. The Frobenius Institute of the Johann Wolfgang Goethe University of Frankfort-am- 
Main. The building of the Institute has been entirely destroyed. The Institute now is 
located in a house at Myliusstrasse 29/31, where the members of the staff work and live 
in very precarious conditions. The archives and the library, of which the losses are 
evaluated at 8%, are located in a cellar of the Bonifatius school. 

The director of the Institute is Dr. Jensen and his scientific assistants are: Dr. 
Beck (Africa), Dr. Subzman (Africa), Dr. Friederich (Asia), Dr. Karin Hissink (Ameri- 
ca), Dr. Klein (Sociology), Dr. Hans Rhotert (Prehistory), Dr. Lommel (Australia), 
Dr. Otto Zerries (America). In addition, the Institute has a technical staff of seven 
members. 

Dr. Jensen and Dr. Friedrich give classes in anthropology at the University and also 
deliver lectures for the Volksbildungswerk of the city of Frankfort. The other members 
of the staff have been active as public lecturers and assist in museum work whenever 
possible. 

Several exhibitions have been organized by the Institute. The first one, held in 
Frankfort-am-Main in 1946, was called “Hunting Cultures and the Animal World.” 
The second, held in London (January—March 1947) was an “Exhibition of the Results 
of the Frobenius Expedition to Northwest Australia” (1938-39). An exhibition of 
prehistoric rock-paintings is being prepared in Augsburg and another one of Old Peru- 
vian textiles in Frankfort. 

3. German Society for Cultural Morphology, Frankfort-am-Main. Dr. Jensen is also 
director of this institution. His assistant is Dr. Petri, a specialist on Oceania and Aus- 
tralia. The invaluable prehistoric collections made by Frobenius during his various 
expeditions have been completely destroyed. The archives containing photographs and 
pictures have suffered only minor losses (about 15%). The direction of the Society is 
located in the building at Myliusstrasse 29/31. 


TUBINGEN 


1. The Institute of Ethnology of the University of Tiibingen. This institution was 
founded by Professor Kraemer, who was its director until 1939. The Institute is now 
under the direction of Dr. Elisabeth Gerdts-Rupp, who teaches anthropology at the 
University in an honorary capacity, although anthropology has no official status at the 
University. It cannot form part of any curriculum and no credit is given to students 
who study anthropology. Therefore few students attend. Nevertheless, those who do 
are said to show great zeal. Since 1945 Dr. Gerdts-Rupp has lectured on the ethnogra- 
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phy of several regions of the world and has led various seminars. The purpose of one 
is to familiarize students with anthropological texts in foreign languages. 


BERLIN 


1. Latein-Amerikanische Bibliothek. This is the new name of the Ibero-Ameri- 
kanisches Archiv which achieved notoriety through its propaganda and other activities 
on behalf of the Nazi state. The present director is Dr. G. Kutscher, a young and active 
man, who was one of the most ardent enemies of Nazism in the field of anthropology. 

Most of the 220,000 books and journals on Latin-America in the library were saved 
and the members of the staff are now engaged in a progra. » of publication. The books 
already in print or in press are listed under “Publications,” below. 

2. Museum fiir Vilkerkunde. This famous museum is in ruins. It is said that the 
remains of the building might perhaps have been saved from complete collapse two 
years ago had some elementary measures been taken in time. Dr. G. Kutscher writes 
that the museum will be abandoned completely and that the staff will move to the old 
museum’s storehouse at Dahlem, which is almost intact. The contrast between the di- 
lapidated museums and the new cabarets and music-halls provokes bitter remarks 
among scientists who are trying to save something from the disaster. 

The new director of the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde is Dr. Walter Krickeberg; his 
assistants are Dr. Nevermann (Oceania) and Dr. Krieger (Africa). The nomination of Dr. 
Krickeberg aroused much indignation among some German anthropologists who con- 
sider him a Nazi sympathizer, though he was not technically a member of the party. 

About 80% of the collections are in the British Zone, where they are under the care 
of the Museum of Hamburg. The most precious specimens were burned during the 
siege of Berlin although they had been stored for safety in a flaktower. Among the ob- 
jects lost are the Mexican mosaics and the Northwest Coast collections. The unique 
collection of Benin bronzes disappeared in Silesia. The Buddhist frescoes from Turban 
were destroyed with the Museum. 

In the large library all the books on America and Africa were lost but books on gen- 
eral anthropology as well as scientific journals were saved. 

The Museum has organized two exhibitions in Dahlem: the first (August-September, 
1946), ‘““Masks and Marionettes among Exotic Peoples”; the second, “Houses and 
Household Goods among Exotic Peoples” (August-September, 1947). 


III. PuBLicaTIONs 


(A List of Books which have appeared in recent years or which may be published 
in the near future) 


BERLIN 


Quellenwerke zur alten Geschichte Amerikas, aufgezeichnet in den Sprachen der Einge- 
borenen (Source books on the history of America transcribed in native languages), 
published under the direction of G. Kutscher: 

Books already published: Die Geschichte der Kénigreiche von Colhuacan und Mexiko; 
Text mit Uebersetzung von Walter Lehmann, VIII, 391 pp., 1938. Popol Vuh: Das 
Heilige Buch der Quiché-Indianer von Guatemala; nach einer wiedergefundenen alten 
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Handschrift neu iibersetzt und erlautert von Leonhard Schultze-Jena; xx und 314 pp., 
1944, 

In press: Sterbende Gélter und christliche Heilsbotschaft; Wechselreden indianischer 
Vornehmer und spanischer Glaubensapostel in Mexiko 1524 (“Colloquios y doctrina 
christiana del Fray Bernadino de Sahagin”’ aus dem Jahre 1564; spanisher und mexi- 
kanischer Text mit deutscher Uebersetzung von Walter Lehmann; aus dem Nachlass- 
herausgegeben von G. Kutscher, circa 120 pp., 1948. Wahrsagerei, Himmelskunde und 
Kalendar der alten Azteken; Kapitel aus dem Werk des Fray Bernadino de Sahagin; 
aus dem Mexikanischen iibersetzt und erlautert von Leonhard Schultze-Jena. 

In preparation: Don Domingo de San Anton Munon Chimal pahin Quauhtlehuanitzin ; 
Memoria Breve acerca de la Fundacié6n de la Ciudad de Culhuacan (Ms. mex. No. 74 der 
Bibliothéque Nationale zu Paris); Mexikanischer Text mit Ubersetzung von Walter 
Lehmann. Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von G. Kutscher. 

Collection “Americana,” “Studien zur Amerikakunde,” directed by G. Kutscher and 
H. B. Hagen. This collection will consist not only of works on anthropology, but also on 
culture history, art and geography: 

Walter Lehmann: Gedanken iiber Alter und Zusammenhdnge der amerikanischen 
Kulturen; edited by G. Kutscher. Max Uhle: Zusammenfassende Ergebnisse der archio- 
logischen Forschungen in Peru; edited by G. Kutscher. Francisco Hernandez: De an- 
tiquitatibus novae Hispaniae; Translated by H. Oehlke. Walter Voelksem: Die Be- 
deutung der Kartoffel im alten Amerika; eine ethno-botanische Studie. 


FROEBENIUS INSTITUT 


The publication of the journal Paideuma will be resumed very soon. No. 3 and No. 
4 of Volume IV are now in preparation. The Institute continues also the publication of 
its guides. Jaégerkultur und Tierbild appeared in 1946. The staff members collaborate 
in the publication of textbooks for children and young people. 

In the collection Studien sur Kulturkunde, the following volume has just appeared: 
Dr. Ad. E. Jensen: Das religiése Weltbild einer frithen Kultur. August Schréder Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1948. 

In press: Ad. E. Jensen: Die drei Stréme (Kultur West-Cerams). Dr. Roder: Ala- 
tatala (Kultur Mittel-Cerams). Jd: Die Felsbilder Neu-Guinea. 

The material collected by the Frobenius Institute’s staff in the course of various 
expeditions is now being prepared for publication: Dr. Rhotert has almost finished the 
preparation of his manuscript about the expedition he made with Dr. Beck, Dr. His- 
sink and Dr. Zerries to Transjordania and North Africa (1934-35). The volume deals 
mainly with the petroglyphs of the Libyan desert. Dr. Pietri, in collaboration with Dr. 
Lommel, is about to complete a monograph concerning the results of his expedition to 
Northwest Australia. Dr. Zerries is working on problems of the religion of South Amer- 
ican Indians. Dr. Karin Hissink is preparing a popular book on ancient Peru. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF HAMBURG 


The University of Hamburg has just published Friederici’s monumental dictionary 
of terms used in Latin American studies: Georg Friederici, Amerikanistisches W Grter- 
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buch, Universitat Hamburg Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 
53, Reihe B. Vélkerkunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen, Band 29. Hamburg, 1947. 
722 pp. 
A. Mérravux 
UNITED NATIONS 
LAKE Success 
New York 


CRITICAL COMMENTS ON “DELAWARE CULTURE CHRONOLOGY” 


After consideration, and with some compunction, I have declined to accept the task 
of reviewing this book.! The reason for such a decision was that there is so little of value 
in so large an essay to lend itself to the advertisement which a review would give to it. 
So these brief comments are written at the insistence of the review editor of this journal. 
It is my opinion, given reluctantly, yet shared by others who have expressed them- 
selves similarly, that the study had better never have been published in the form in 
which it is presented. There are worthwhile portions of the book which could have been 
justly condensed into an average-sized article in one of the anthropological journals. 
But most of the matter assembled and discussed can be ignored. Its 147 pages of mixed 
material is keenly disappointing to the specialist in Delaware ethnology and ethno- 
history for whom the monograph is intended. Mr. Kinietz has earned a place in eth- 
nology through his previous output in treatment of Central Algonkian data and 
problems, publications discriminating in quality and executed in form befitting his 
ethnological training and ability. Something has happened to let his standards down. 

He has ventured to offer premature solutions of questions of Delaware culture 
change which seem to be matched only by their folly. The author’s use of a trait list, 
for instance, is a warning to those who favor such a categorization of the “funda- 
mental concepts” of a culture complex, and a glaring example to one who opposes its 
use anyway. Complex it is indeed in the case of the Delawares, as he reasonably puts it 
(Chap. II, Historical Sketch, page 12). The author’s fear that the results of his “survey 
would be meaningless if it did not include work with practically every person with Dela- 
ware blood” (page 19) in reference to his field work seems to have been fully realized. 
One can only wonder what could have induced him to include references to Narragan- 
sett culture traits in a trait-element tabulation for the distant Delawares, to have done 
the same with Van der Donck’s information on the natives of New Amsterdam, and to 
have listed only 17 trait elements for religion when over 600 pages of recently printed 
matter on Delaware religion specifically could have been analyzed and its trait elements 
tabulated. The element list (pages 23-37), however, may speak for itself in other 
respects. Most of it is insignificant. 

The principal value of the study lies in its use of matter drawn from the Trow- 
bridge manuscripts (1823-25), comprising information recorded from contemporary 
Delaware Indian sources (Capt. Pipe and Capt. Chipps) and John Johnston, Indian 
Agent at the time at Piqua, Ohio. To these manuscript sources (something over one 


1 Vernon Kinietz, “Delaware Culture Chronology,” Prehistory Research Series, Vol. 3, No. 1, 
143 pp. Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1946. 
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hundred pages in all) Kinietz had the advantage of access. Why did he not pursue his 
method of approach in previous monographs by publishing the entire manuscripts with 
notations from his own pen? Was it indifference to the techniques of modern ethnol- 
ogy, or haste in publishing some of his field notes and conclusions? 

If it could be thought finally that his use of documents is extensive, it is woefully 
noticeable that his documentation has fallen short, as the footnotes and bibliography 
reveal. 

Since, however, this is not a review, further comment on the book’s merits and 
defects must be left to another. 

F. G. SPECK 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
SEVENTH PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS 


The Seventh Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific Science Association will be held at Auck- 
land and Christchurch, New Zealand, February 2nd to 22nd, 1949. The last Congress took place 
in California in 1939. Eight anthropological symposia are on the program: “Administration and 
Welfare, Including Contemporary Culture Changes among Pacific Dependent Peoples”’; ““Chang- 
ing Agricultural Economy in the Pacific Islands”; “Blood Groups, including report of standing 
committee on blood groups: Dr. H. L. Shapiro”; “Anthropological Studies in Micronesia”; “The 
Spread of Peoples and Cultures, Including the Problems of Indonesia’”’; “Research Programme for 
Anthropology in the Pacific Area”; “The Position and Problems of Peoples of Mixed Blood in 
the Pacific”; “Demographic Problems in the Pacific Area.” 

The Organizing Chairman of the Section on Anthropology is Dr. H. D. Skinner, the Secre- 
tary J. M. McEwen, Native Department, Johnstone Street, Wellington, N. Z. Proceedings will 
be published. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL PROGRAM AT CORNELL 


Cornell University has announced a greatly expanded program of instruction, research and 
field training in cultural anthropology, beginning with the 1948-49 academic year. Three new 
appointments of cultural anthropologists have been made in the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology since July 1, 1948. Alexander H. Leighton and R. Lauriston Sharp, members of 
the Department, are being joined by John Adair, Allan R. Holmberg, and Morris Edward Opler 
in order to carry out the development. 

In addition to a well-rounded program of instruction in anthropology, the Cornell plan calls 
for intensive regional research and inquiry into the applied aspects of the subject. A large number 
of foreign students come to Cornell for technical training, and the cultural anthropologists will take 
up with them the human relations aspects and consequences of the techniques they are preparing 
themselves to introduce in their own countries. Then, too, many American technicians who will 
work abroad are trained at Cornell and the cultural anthropologists will aid in providing them 
with the background essential to an understanding of the attitudes and the social organization of 
the peoples they would serve. Consequently, the cultural anthropologists at Cornell will be carry- 
ing out joint projects and cooperative programs with scientists and advanced students in Cornell’s 
technical schools of agriculture, nutrition and engineering. 

To relate theory and practice, instruction and training, a vigorous research program, pointed 
particularly toward regions where important technological and social changes are in progress, is 
being inaugurated, Professor Sharp is already in Siam to conduct a project. Research projects in 
the American Southwest, in Latin America, and in India are being developed by other staff mem- 
bers. Two field studies in China are planned for next year. 

A limited number of fellowships and scholarships will be available to qualified students in- 
terested in the program. Further details concerning the program or fellowship opportunities can 
be obtained from Morris Edward Opler, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 207 Morrill 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


DEPARTMENT OF ETHNOLOGY AT THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


The new State of Israel will have to cope with the problem of integrating a considerable 
number of minority groups into the life of a modern state. The Arabs, Druzes, Mutawalis, etc. 
living in Israel, as well as the Oriental Jewish communities, such as those of the Yemenite, Persian, 
Bokharian, Kurdish, Moroccan, Iraqian Jews, come from cultural and traditional backgrounds 
vastly differing from western civilization which constitutes the main cultural basis of the new 
state. To find a way of adjustment and adaptation with as little friction as possible for members 
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of these non-Jewish and Jewish community-groups will be primarily a task of the social services 
to be set up by the Israeli government. 

Social workers, however, to be efficient and successful in their work, will have either to attend 
courses in anthropology or, what was found preferable by colonial administration everywhere, 
collaborate with, and draw upon the findings of, anthropologists who alone can be in a position 
to supply adequate information concerning peoples belonging to cultures cther than our own. 

These considerations—in addition to the purely scientific value of ethnology within the 
framework of university studies—led the Mexican Friends of the Hebrew University to the de- 
cision to found a Department of Jewish Ethnology at the Hebrew University. The decision was 
first communicated to Dr. Raphael Patai, Director of the Palestine Institute of Folklore and 
Ethnology, Jerusalem, at present Visiting Professor of Anthropology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Dropsie College, Philadelphia, who spent the summer in Mexico studying the “Jew- 
ish Indians.”’ After consultations with him concerning the immediate needs of the planned depart- 
ment, the Board of Directors of the Mexican Friends of the Hebrew University decided to endow 
the Department of Jewish Ethnology with $5,000 annually. It has been envisaged that the new 
department should train ethnologists both in theory and in field work, and should emphasize the 
area study of the Near East as well as the ethnology of the Jewish communities. 


RUSSIAN REPRINT PROGRAM 


The Russian Translation Project of the American Council of Learned Societies has inaugu- 
rated a Russian Reprint Program for the purpose of making available to libraries and interested 
individuals Russian publications otherwise unobtainable. Three types of reproduction are planned: 
(1) Facsimile lithotype reprinting of bound books, for which considerable demand is expected; 
these will be scld at cost; the first ten titles are now ready; (2) Microfilm, for works for which only 
one or a few orders are received; (3) Microcard, fcr large reference works such as encyclopedias. 
The books to be published in facsimile will be taken from the list “Five Hundred Russian Works 
for College Libraries.” Suggestions for others are solicited. Lists of the works available on micro- 
film will be sent on request. Included in the facsimile reproductions are the four-volume Ushakov 
Russian Dictionary, and Knizhnaia Letopis’ for 1946, the standard current bibliography of book 
publication in the U.S.S.R. Address all requests to Russian Reprint Program, American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AAA ANNUAL INDEX OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL FILMS 


The Executive Board of the American Anthropological Association recently approved a 
suggestion made by Jesse D. Jennings, National Park Service, that a descriptive file of all 16- 
millimeter non-commercial documentary anthropological movies owned by museums, educational 
institutions, and individuals be set up in the office of the Secretariat so that a mimeographed annual 
Index of 16-millimeter Anthropological Films could be circulated each year from that office to 
educational institutions. In circulating such an Index, it would be understood that institutions or 
individuals desiring to use the films would arrange for the loan, rental or purchase of such directly 
from the owners of the films, and not through the AAA Secretariat. 

Since all listings for the AAA Index of 16-millimeter Anthropological Films will be of non- 
commercial material, the AAA Index will serve as a supplement to the H. W. Wilson Educational 
Film Guide. This latter work contains items commercially available, but does not list non-com- 
mercially prepared material. 

Cooperation of all institutions and individuals who have such documentary films for listing 
in a central file is requested by the Executive Secretary. Information regarding existent films 
should include:— 

Title 

50-100 word description of contents 
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eS Length of time film runs 
Number of reels 
nd Color or black-and-white 
re, Approximate date film was taken 
on Name of photographer (if available) 
Name and address of person and institution to whom applicants for the film should write 
the : Film available for rent, sale and/or free loan 
Je- Sale or rental price: if rental, by week or month prices 
vas Owner’s estimate of film: excellent, good, fair. 
ind If owners of documentary anthropological films will cooperate immediately, it is hoped that 
oad a sizable file can be accumulated in the Secretariat by late Fall. The first AAA Annual Index can 
= then be prepared and mailed to educational institutions before the end of this year. All information 
vad covering the points listed above should be sent to: 
ow Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin 
el Executive Secretary 
the 


American Anthropological Association 
Department of Anthropology 


Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
gu- 
= COPIES OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST WANTED 
ed; Orders for back numbers of the American Anthropologist and Memoirs are coming in steadily 
nly to the office of the Secretariat. Many such orders are for AAA back stock which is needed to com- 
ias. plete sets, but is now out of print. The Executive Secretary, therefore, asks all persons who have 
orks duplicate copies of out-of-print AAA stock (listed below), or who are able to buy such stock in 
cro- second-hand bookstores, to send them to her office. Reimbursement to the senders of back stock 
kov will be made at the following rates: $1.50 for single copies of the American Anthropologist, in good 
ook condition; price of Memoirs in good condition, the same as the Association’s sale price. Postage 
ncil on all back stock is to be paid by the sender; book post rates can be used for Memoirs, printed- 
material post rates for copies of the American Anthropologist. 
The following numbers of the Anthropologist are needed: 
Vol. 5 No.1 January-March 1903 Vol. 18 No.2 April-June 1916 
da 5 2 April-June 1903 Vol. 20 No.3 July-September 1918 
| 16- Vol. 7 No.1 January-March 1905 Vol. 22 No.3 July-September 1920 
onal 7 2 April-June 1905 Vcl. 24 No.1 January-March 1922 
nual 7 4 October-December 1905 24 2 April-June 1922 
€ to Vol. 8 No.1 January-March 1906 24 3 July-September 1922 
nS OF 8 2 April-June 1906 24 4 October-December 1922 
ectly Vol. 9 No.1 January-March 1907 Vol. 25 No.1 January-March 1923 
Vol. 15 No.1 January-March 1913 25 2 April-June 1923 
non- 15 2 April-June 1913 25 3 July-September 1923 
ional 15 3 July-September 1913 25 4 October-December 1923 
com- 15 4 October-December 1913 Vol. 26 No.1 January-March 1924 
Vol. 16 No.1 January-March 1914 26 2 April-June 1924 
sting 16 4 October-December 1914 Vol. 27 No.2 April-June 1925 
films Vol.17 No.1 January-March 1915 Vol. 28 No.4 October-December 1926 
17 2 April-June 1915 Vol. 29 No.1 January-March 1927 
17 3 July-September 1915 Vol. 30 No.1 January-March 1928 
17 4 October-December 1915 30 2 April-June 1928 
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Vol. 31 No.2 April-June 1929 47 3 July-September 1945 
Vol. 34 No.1 January-March 1932 47 4 October-December 1945 
Vol. 37. No.1 January-March 1935 Vol. 48 No.1 January-March 1946 
37 2 April-June 1935 48 2 April-June 1946 
37 3 July-September 1935 Vol. 49 No.1 January-March 1947 
Vol. 38 No.2 April-June 1936 49 2 April-June 1947 
Vol. 47 No.1 January-March 1945 49 3 July-September 1947 
47 2 April-June 1945 49 4 October-December 1947 
The following Memoirs are needed: 

No. 29 1922 44 1935 

30 1923 45 1935 

31 1924 46 1936 

33 1927 66 1947 


Copies of back stock should have the sender’s name and address on the wrapper, so reim- 
bursement can be made by the Treasurer of the Association. 
All copies should be addressed to: 


Erminie W. Voegelin 

Executive Secretary 

American Anthropological Association 
Indiana University 

Bloomington, Indiana 


CENTENARY OF J. OWEN DORSEY 


The centennial anniversary of the birth of Rev. James Owen Dorsey, one of the pioneer 
anthropologists in America, will cccur October 31, 1948. Dorsey was one of the original members of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology in which he remained from its foundation in 1879 until his 
death in 1895. He had a talent for languages and specialized upon those of the Siouan family, es- 
pecially the Dakota, although he also studied the Siouan enclaves of the eastern and southern 
coasts. During his tenure in the Bureau most of the linguistic work fell to his lot, as a result of 
which he also worked on the Caddoan languages, the languages of Oregon, and many others. 
Most of his writings appeared in the publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

An obituary of the Rev. J. O. Dorsey, written by J. N. B. Hewitt, appeared in the American 
Anthropologist, old series, Vol. 8, pp. 180-183, 1895. His daughter, Mrs. James H. Lightfoot, is 
now writing his biography which will include his complete bibliography, something that has never 
yet been published. 


ADAT LAW IN POLYNESIA 


The Dutch book Beginselen en Sielsen van het Adatrecht by B. ter Haar, the standard hand- 
book on Indonesian law, has been translated and edited by Professors E. Adamson Hoebel and 
A. Arthur Schiller under the auspices cf the South East Asia Institute. The English translation 
will be off the press early in the fall under the title ““Adat Law in Indonesia.” The book will be dis- 
tributed by the Institute of Pacific Relaticns, 1 East 54th Street, New York, New York, at a list 
price of $4.00. By special arrangement with I.P.R., members and fellows of the American Anthro- 
pological Association may receive the volume at 25% discount, or $3.00 net. In ordering from the 
I.P.R., mention membership in the American Anthropological Association. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EASTERN SEABOARD 


The Eastern States Archeological Federation has just issued its Research Publication No. 1: 
“An Anthropological Bibliography of the Eastern Seaboard,” in preparation for over ten years, 
and published with the help of a grant from the Viking Fund. The editors are Irving Rouse and 
John M. Goggin. It consists of 174 pages of offset typography, divided into the three categories, 
Archeology, Ethnology, and History, each furthermore divided according to the seventeen eastern 
states and the eastern provinces of Canada. Copies, priced at $2.50, may be ordered from Mrs. 
Kathryn B. Greywacz, New Jersey State Museum, Trenton 7, New Jersey. 


“RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY” 


Hallam L. Movius, Jr., of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, has recently compiled 
a list of recent publications in old world archeology, mainly on the Old Stone Age. This is published 
in mimeograph form and consists of thirty-one pages. There are 410 items, published during, just 
prior to, or immediately after the war, from 53 countries. It is put out by the American School of 
Prehistoric Research. The entire Old World is covered, Europe, Africa, Asia and Australia. Pub- 
lications of broad scope are presented first under classified headings, followed by a long list 
arranged by continent and country. 

Copies may be obtained for one dollar. Checks made payable to the American School of Pre- 
historic-Research should be sent to Dr. Hugh O. Hencken, Director, at the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


THE NATURALISTS’ DIRECTORY 


The 35th edition of The Naturalists’ Directory has recently been published. It contains the 
names, addresses, and special subjects of study of professional and amateur naturalists in North 
and South America and some foreign countries, as well as a list of scientific periodicals (including 
the American Anthropologist) and natural history museums. It is published by the Cassino Press, 
Salem, Mass., at $3.00. 


THE FLORIDA ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The American Anthropologist welcomes the birth of its newest sibling, The Florida Anthro- 
pologist, and wishes it a long and useful life. Volume 1, Numbers 1-2, appeared in May, 1948. 
The organ of the recently established Florida Anthropological Society is a well-printed journal 
of 36 pages, containing a number of Articles, Brief Communications, and Book Reviews, and will 
appear twice yearly until increase in membership permits the Society to publish it quarterly, as 
well as to issue a monograph series. Those interested in furthering this desirable purpose should 
write to Dr. Donald E. Worcester, Department of History, University cf Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. Dues for Members or Fellows are $3.00 per year, Sustaining Members $8.00 or more, 
Student Members $1.50; checks payable to the Florida Anthropological Society. 


CONTENT OF THE JANUARY AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


The following content is planned for the January, 1949, number of the American Anthropolo- 
gist, the last issue that will be put out by the present editorial staff: 

Articles: “Cultural Causality and Law; A Trial Formulation of the Development of Early 
Civilizations,” by Julian H. Steward; “Early Primitive Microlithic Culture and People of Gu- 
jarat,” by H. D. Sankalia and I. Karve; “The Size of Algonkian Hunting Territories, a Function 
of Ecological Adjustment,” by A. I. Hallowell; “Pai Cults and Social Age in the Tai Tribes of the 
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Yunnan-Burma Frontier,” by Ju K’ang T’ien; ‘““Murngin Social Organization,” by William Ewart 
Lawrence and George Peter Murdock; “The Navaho and Christianity,” by Gladys A. Reichard; 
“The University of California African Expedition: II, Sudan and Kenya,” by Henry Field; 
“Franz Weidenreich, 1873-1948,” by William K. Gregory; “Roy Franklin Barton,” by A. L. 
Kroeber, and-“Juan Dolores,” by A. L. Kroeber. 

Brief Communications: “Research Needs in the Field of Modern Latin American Culture,” 
Report of the Committee on Latin American Anthropology of the National Research Council, 
John Gillin, chairman; “A Case of Delayed Afterbirth among the Tzeltal Indians,” by Florence 
Gerdel; “Some Problems of an American Cultural Officer in Asia,” by John F. Embree; ‘Men 
out of Asia,” by Gordon R. Willey and Marshall T. Newman; and “A Reply to Bell’s Review,” 
by George F. Will. 


PROPOSED SOCIAL SCIENCE UNIFIED REPORTING SYSTEM 


The Socisl Sciences Division and the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, aided 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, are jointly undertaking a study of the desirability 
and feasibility of setting up a unified reporting system for the social sciences. Opinions of social 
scientists, teachers, students, librarians, public officials, interest-group leaders and other potential 
users are being collected with regard to the relative advantage of a yearbook, a journal containing 
abstracts, a journal consisting largely of bibliographic essays, and other means of publication. 

The study is being conducted by Bruce Lannes Smith, political scientist, aided by the follow- 
ing advisory committee: Bernard Berelson, Dean, Graduate Library School; Fred Eggan, Associ- 
ate Professor, Anthropology; Herbert Goldhamer, Associate Professor, Sociology; Louis Gott- 
schalk, Professor, Modern History; Nathan Leites, Political Scientist; Ralph W. Tyler, Dean, 
School Sciences Division; W. Allen Wallis, Professor of Statistics and Business Economics. 


NEW AAA FELLOWS 
The Executive Board has elected the following Fellows, Foreign Fellows, and Liaison Fellows 
since September, and up to November 19, 1948. 
FELLOWS 


Benedict, Paul Blumenthal, E. E. Jr. Hudson, Alfred E. Stewart, T. Dale 
Bram, Joseph Hoider, Preston Schmitt, Karl Wike, Joyce 
Wilford, Lloyd 


ForEIGN FELLOWS 


Bastien, Rémy DeJong, J.P.B.de Josselin Koppers, Wilhelm Thalbitzer, William 
Capell, A. Eduardo, Otavio Mountford, Charles P. Villa Rojas, Alfonso 
Comas, Juan Forde, C. Daryll Reichel-Dolmatoff, Gerardo 


LIAISON FELLOWS 


Antevs, Ernst Hall, Robert A., Jr. Joseph, Alice Murphy, Raymond E. 
Ashton, J. W. Jakobson, Roman Kramer, Samuel Noah Pike, Kenneth L. 
Gillmor, Frances James, Preston E. Leach, MacEdward Roediger, Virginia More 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP, 1948 


(List as of November 15, 1948) 


t Founder of the Association 
** Foreign Fellow 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


AASERUDE, L. VERNON, Box 741, Quincy, Calif. 
= MARGARET A., 585 Kearney St., Denver 7, 


*ABERLE, DAVID F., Dunster House J-23, Cambridge 
*ABERLE, S. D., 223 North 14th Street, Albuquerque, 


*ACKERKNECHT, E. H., The Medical School, Univ. 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

*ADAIR, JOHK, 709 N. Jefferson St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

ADAMS, OTHY L., 515 W. 122 St., Apt. 32, New 


Yor 

*ADAMS, of Anthropology, Washington 
Univ. , St. Louis, 

ADAMS, RICH cRD ‘N., 2684 Yale Station, New Haven, 


Con: 

ADAMS, W. RICHARD, 707 Anita St., Bloomington, 
nd. 

Apes, WILLIAM A., 2235 N.75 Ave., Elmwood Park, 


ADAMS, WILLIAM Y., Window Rock, 

ADEN, ROBERT CLARK, 201 Grow Bled “Paris, Tenn. 

ADIS CASTRO, ELIAS, Dept. of Anthropology, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind 

*AGINSKY, BURT W., 13 E. 71 St., New York 21, N.Y. 

*AGINSKY, ETHEL G. , 13 E. 71 St., New York 21, N.Y. 

**+Al = EN, Mrs. ROBERT, Broughton, Hampshire, 


nglan 

AKERS, ERNESTINE, c/o Pacific Science Board, 
Bishop Museum, Honolulu 35, Hawaii 

*ALBRECHT, ANDREW ns Dept. of Geology, Louisi- 
ana State Univ University, La 

ALKSNE, HAROLD, 2150 ‘Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 


N. 
ALLEE, MARY N., 5537 University Ave., Chicago 37, 


ALLEN, FRANCIS R., Box 1112, Florida State Univ., 
Tallahassee, la. 

ALLISON, VERNON C., Lambertville, NJ. 

*ALLYN, HARRIETT M., Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 

ALTENBERG, HENRY E., c/o Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, 4100 St, Day Ohio. 

***ALVAREZ, W. Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 

AMARAL DE FIGUEIREDO, FAUSTO JOSE, ‘Casa de 
Santa Clotilde, Rua Dr. Joao das Regras, Estoril, Por- 


tugal. 
AMES, DAVID W., oe Noyes St., Evanston, Ill 
AMOSS, HAROLD L., JR., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Univ. of C alifornia, eid 4, Calif 
ANDERSON, Mrs. A. D., 317 W. Mifflin St., Madison 3, 


Wis. 

ANDERSON, C. L. G., University Club, 1135 16 St., 
, Washington 6 A 

AN DERSON, FRANK G., er of Sociology, Washing- 
ton State Colle e, Pullman 

ANDERSON, GEORGE N., ustana Mission Ru- 

a, P.O. Singida, Tanganyika erritory, East Africa. 

ANDERSON, JACK C., 2369 Knight Way, Sacramento 


ANBERSON, ROBERT, 6020 Argyle Ave., Dearborn, 


ANDERSON, - THOMAS, 6452 Irwin Court, 

jan 

ANDREWS, E. WYLLYS, 2029 Waterside Drive, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C. 

*ANDREWS, JAMES M., wuhely Museum, Harvard 
Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass 

*ANGEL, J. LAW RENCE, 3812 Spruce St., Philadelphia 


4, Pa. 
ot ANTEVS, ERNST, The Corral, Globe, Ariz. 


t Life Member * Fellow 
*** Liaison Fellow 


APPELL, GEORGE N.., Singing Springs, York, Pa. 
ye OSE RAFAEL, S.J., Dept. of Anthropol- 
New Mexico, Albuquer ue, N.M. 

ARCAYA, ‘PEDRO MANUEL, Calle Laureies Parasio, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

“ARENSBERC, ‘CONRAD M., Barnard College, New 

— ROBERT, Curator of Anthropology and His- 
tory, Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ARKIN, FRIEDA W. Address unknown 

ARMATTO E, R. E. G., 7 Northland Road, Londonderry, 
Northern Ireland. 

ARMSTRONG, JOHN M.., Box 220, Rt. 3, Fairfax, Va. 

ARMSTRONG, ROBERT G., Division of Social Sciences, 
Univ. of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

ASTROV, MARGOT, Canyoncito, P.O. Correo, N.M. 

AUERBACH, HARRY, 414 E. 204 St., Bronx 67, N.Y. 


BACON, ELIZABETH, Dept. of fathoopsleny, Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

*BAERREIS DAVID A., Dept. of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

BAEZ, HENRIQUE A., Epitacio Pesséa 370, Rio de 
aneiro, Brazil. 

BAGG GERLY, CARMEN, Rt. 2, Imlay City, Mich. 

*BAILEY, FLORA L., 194 Millburn Ave., Millburn, NJ. 

BAILEY, WILFRED C., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

BALDWIN, GORDON C., National Park Service, 307 
Federal Office Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb. 

—, MARCELLA, P.O. Box 536, Wahiawa, 


Oat 
BAMBERGER, L. R., 65 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
ENE P., 23 Sacramento Place, Cambridge 


oBARBEAU, MARIUS, National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
BARBER, CARROLL G., 1387 E. Edison St., Tucson, 


“BARKER, GEORGE C., 535 Alma Real Drive, Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. 

BARNES, J. A., Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, P.O. Box 
195, Livingstone, North Rhodesia. 

BARNETT, CLIFFORD, 22-20 31st St., Astoria 5, L.L., 


N.Y. 
BARNETT, H. G., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Ore 
—— MILTON L., Dept. of Sociology and An- 
pology, Morrill Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
*BARROUW, VICTOR, ‘De t. of Soc. and Anthro., 
Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N } 
BARR, ESTELLE DE YOUNG, 445 Riverside Drive, 
York, N.Y. 


BARRETT, 5S ye P.O. Box 453, San Rafael, Calif. 

BARRINGER, BRANDON, Villanova, Pa. 

BARTH CONSTANCE, 2803 E. Belleview Place, Mil- 
waukee 11 

“BARTLETT. KATH ARINE, Museum of Northern Ari- 
zona, Flagstaff, Ariz 

*BASCOM, WILLIAM R., oe of Anthropology, 
Northwestern Univ., Evanst 

HARRY W., 7 Wendell St., Cambridge, 


Mass 

*B ATESON, La , American Museum of Natural 
rig New York 24, 

BAUER, RAYMOND, ‘ios, of Social Relations, Har- 
a Univ. Cambridge 38, Mass. 

— E. JACKSON, Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of Kan- 

wrence, Kan 

BAUXAR. J. JOE, 27 48 Franklin St., Lincoln 2, Neb. 

BAWDEN, JOHN LEROY, 1833 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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BAXTER, JEAN, Box 187, Fort Defiance, Ariz. 

BEALS. ALAN, Shasta Road, Berkeley Calif. 

*BEALS, RALPH L., Dept. of Anthropology and Sociol- 
ogy, Vari a California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, 


BEARD, E. S., Covelo, Ca’ 

*BEARDSLEY, RICHARD K., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

BECKWITH, MARTHA WARREN, c/o Wm. Grinell, 
2737 Forest’ fae Berkeley 7, Calif. 

BELL, "81 Winter ¢ t., Whitman, Mass. 

*BELL, ROBER’ E., Dept. of * Anthropology, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

BELMONT, BERNICE, 3280 Rochambeau Ave., Bronx 


67, 
BELO JANE, 405 W. 118 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
—- S, RUSSELL E., 4051 Ocean Park Ave., Venice, 


BENDER, IRVING E., Box 13, Hanover, N.H. 

BENET, SULA, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia Univ. in 
New York, N.Y. 

oy GERALD, O. S. B., Marmion Abbey, 513 
N. e St., ll. 

BENNETT, ‘JO HN W., Dept. of Secieteny, Ohio State 
Univ., Commerc Bide. Columbus 10, 

“BENNETT, WEND ELL C., Dept. ‘of 

le Univ., New Have n, Conn. 

BENNY HOFF, JAMES" A., ‘2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

BERG, CLAY N., JR., 206 S. Lafayette St., Denver, 


Colo. 
BERGER, GERTRUDE, 150 W. 197 St., New York 63, 


RNAL, , Chopo 5, Mexico, D.F. 
BERNARD, Ry , P.O. Box 187, Northridge, Calif. 
= fl WTON, Dept. of Sociology, Ohio State 

Uni qt Bldg., Columbus 10, Ohio. 
BERRY, — Dorm. 1, Room 16, West Lodge, 


Ypsilanti, 
BIDDLE, PETER, 1005 Judson Hall, Univ. of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
*BIDNEY, DAVID, 420 W. 119 St., New York, N.Y. 
BIELOUSS, EVA G. 2826 31 St., S. E., Washington 20, 


BIRKM AN, AGNES, 918 2nd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

BIES 2 JOHN, Dept. of Sociology, Tulane Univ., 
New Orlean: 

1018A N. 2nd St., Albuquerque, 


N 
=e HUGH J., S.J., Woodstock College, Wood- 
BINNS, LOLITA, c/o The Viking Fund, 14 E. 71 St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 


BIRD, HENRY, 600 Milton Road, Rye, N.Y. 

*BIRD, JUNIUS, American Museum of Natural History, 
New York 24, N.Y. 

*BIRDSELL, JOSEPH B., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, C alif. 

BITTLE, WILLIAM E., 13156 Riverside ‘Drive, Van 


N Calif. 
BITINE WALTON S., Rt. 3, Bloomington, Ind. 
BLAC - L. Director of Public Relations, Nash- 
Kelvinator Corp., 14250 Plymouth Road, Detroit 32, 


ich. 
*BLACK, GLENN A., Rt. 2, Newburgh, Ind. 
——- PERCY, 5369 Esplanade Ave., Montreal 14, 


BLACK ‘THEREL R., Dept. of Sociology, Oklahoma 
M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 

BLAKER, Mrs. C. B., Division of Archeology, U.S. 
National Museum Washington 25, D.C. 

BLANCHARD, WILLIAM, 304 N. Barrington Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

BLAUVELT, Mrs. A. A., 6159 University Ave., Chicago. 

BLECHNER, HENRY J., 1595 Greenwich St., San 
Francisco 23, C Calif. 

— ROBERT WOODS, 1537 28 St., N.W., Washing- 


, Dy 
BLIXEN, OLAFF c/o Inter-American Council of Com- 
merce oot Production, Misiones 1400, Montevideo, 


Urugua: 

“BLOOM. LEON ARD, Dept. of Anthropology and 
Sociology, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 
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eee, LEONARD, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
BLUBM, ELAINE, 400 S. Blackstone Ave., La Grange, 


“BLUMENTHAL, E. H., JR., 3005 Mackland Drive, 
Albu ue, N. 

BOCKUS, 250 &. 18 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BODY, HAROLD M. 32 Ave., Denver, Colo. 

BOGARD, THOMA i 6 E. 7th St, Tucson, Ariz. 

STANLEY 120, San Salvador, El 


ador 
BOGUSZEWSKI, WITOLD A., 74 Peck St., Buffalo 12, 


ee + T. R. 1840 Biltmore St., N.W., Wash- 
on 
BO! ANNAN, PAUL J., 25 Norham Road, Oxford, Eng- 


land. 

BOLITHO, _. GORDON, Toddsbury, Nuttall P.O., 
Gloucester , Va 

ao: ANN’ BARROWS, 4119 11 Ave., N.E., Seattle 


BOOHER, ROBERT E., 4119 11 Ave., N.E*, Seattle 5, 


ash. 
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Redwood City, Calif. 
FREEMAN, ETHEL CUTLER, Blue Mill Road, Mor- 


ristown, N.J. 
_— ELIOT, 6217 S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 
FRENCH —- S., 5834 S.E. Lincoln St., 
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*FRENCH, DAVID, Reed College, Portland, Ore. : 
FREYBOURG, RUTH P., 84 Parkway E., ‘Mount Ver- 


N.Y. 
FRIED, MORTON H., 323 W. 83 St., New York, N.Y. 
FRIEDEN BERG, EDGAR Z., Examiner Biological Sci- 
ences, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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FUCHS, ESTELLE S., 96 E. 54 St., Brooklyn 3, N.Y. 
ah og GRACE, 1448 Washington Hgts., Ann Arbor, 
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FULLER, me LARISSA, Dept. of History, Univ. of New 
exico, Albuquerque, N. 
FULTON, WILLIA SHIRLEY, Amerind Foundation, 
Inc., Dragoon, Ariz. 
FUNK, ELIZABETH C., 100 E. 26 St., Austin, Tex. 


*GABEL, NORMAN E., Dept. of Social Sciences, Santa 
Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
ORVOELL 9 Josephine Ave., Brix- 

n, London, S.W.2, England. 
“GARFIELD, VIOLA E., of Anthropology, Univ. 

of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
GARN. Peabody Museum, Harvard Univ., 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 
*GARTH THOMAS R., JR., 1201 Dell Ave., Walla 
lla, Wash. 


jal 
*GAYTON, A. H., P.O. Box 880, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
j. A., Catholic Univ of America, Washington 


7, D.C. 
GEBHARD, AGNES WEST, Rt. 4, Bloomington, Ind. 
*GEBHARD, PAUL H., Dept. of Zoology, Indiana Univ., 
Bloomington, Ind. 
GERICK, IRVING M., 5200 Hyde Park, Chicago 15, Ill. 
G —_— BERT A., Box 215A, Rt. 2, Mountain Vi iew, 


Cali 

*GETTY, HARRY T., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

GIBSON, GORDON D.., 909 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 

*GIDDINGS, JAMES L., JR., Box 212, "Univ. of Alaska, 
College, Alaska. 

GIESECKE, ALBERT A., Calle Reducto 142, Lima, 


Peru. 

*GIFFORD, E. W., Museum of Anthropology, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

*GILLIN, JOHN B., Anthropology, Univ. of 
North Carolina, Chapel H l, N.C. 

GILLIS, EARL R., Rt. 2, Ore. 

GITLOW ABRAH AM ae Old Nyack Turnpike, Spring 


Valley, N.Y. 
*GLADW IN, HAROLD S., 534 Valley Road, P.O. Box 
540, Santa ‘Barbara, Calif.” 
GLADW am, THOMAS, CIVAD Unit, Navy No. 3410, 
F San Francisco, Calif. 
GLUCKMAN, MAX, Exeter College, Oxford, England. 
GODDARD, CHARLES F., Mattituck, L.I., N.Y 
GODFREY, Mrs. WILLIAM S., Mill Creek Road, Ard- 


more, Pa. 
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GOFF, CHARLES W., 30 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 


Conn. 
GOGGIN, JOHN M., Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
GOINS, JOHN F., 2801 Sylhowe Road, Oakland 2, Calif. 
GOLDEN, J. S., 5638 S. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37, Ill 
GOLDFRANK, ESTHER S., 420 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, N.Y. 
*GOLDMAN, IRVING, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 


ville 8, N.Y. 
*GOLDSCHMIDT, WALTER R., Dept. of Anthropol- 
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Washington it, 
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16, N.Y. 
*GOLOMSHTOK, EUGENE, 315 W. 57 St., New York 


GONZALEZ, ALBERTO REX, 9 de Julio 11343, Per- 
gamino, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
— JOSEPHINE, 2004 Bluebonnet Lane, Austin, 


GOODENOUGH, WARD H., Dept. of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Univ. of Wi isconsin, Madison, Wis. 
GOODMAN, MARY ELLEN, 236 Marboro St., Boston, 


Mass. 

GORDON, ALBERT L., 420 Riverside Drive, Apt. 5B, 
New York 25, 

GORDON, ANTOINETTE K., American Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 

GORDON, MAXINE WEST, Argonne National Labora- 
tories, Box 5207, Chicago 80, Ill. 

*GORER, GEOFFREY E., 44 Abbey Lodge, Park Road, 
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GORMLY, MARY, 1421 15th Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
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Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis, M h 
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GRISWOLD, CHARLES H., 5412 Sherman St., Houston 
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GROSS, LLEWELLYN, Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N.Y. 

6 &} ashington 6, D.C. 

GRUBER JAC OB ‘Ww. , Dept. of Seciology, Temple Univ., 
Philadelp hia 22, Pa. 

GULICK, JOHN, 16 Gray Gardens E., Cambridge 38, 


Mass. 
“Geeaee, ERNA, Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 
GUSSOW, ZACHARY, 1138 Bch. 24 St., Far Rockaway, 


GUTHE, A. K., Museum of Anthropology avently 
Muse seums, Univ. ¢ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 

*GUTHE, CARL E., New hay State Museum, State 
Dept., Abeny, N 

ABETH B., International House, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


*HAAG, WILLIAM G., Museum of Anthropology, Univ 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

*HAAS, MARY R., Dept, of Oriental Languages, Univ. 
of C alifornia, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

*HADLOCK, WENDELL, 384 Water St., Ellsworth, Me. 

HAGEN, RICHARD S., 5427 S. Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago 15, Ill. 

~_* ELEANOR, 640 Hillside Terrace, Pasadena, 


oHAILE, BERARD, St. Michaels, Ariz. 
— 'EDW ARD T., Bennington College, Bennington, 


Vt. 
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HALL, MARSH ALL, Studio 1208, Carnegie Hall, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

***HALL, ROBERT A., JR., 308 Cayuga Heights Road 
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BALL LOIS M., 1332 N. Cascade St., Colo- 


uAbte ELEN, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia 
New York 27, N.Y. 
“HALLOWELL, A. IRVING, Dept. of Anthropology, 
Bennett Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4 
*HALPERN, ABRAHAM M., CI&E, Educ. Div 
AFPAC, APO 5 c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
*HALSETH, ODD § & 4619 E. Washington St., Phoenix, 


Ariz. 
*HAMBLY, WILFRID DYSON, Chicago Natural His- 
Muscum, Chicago 5, Jil. 
HAMILTON, HENRY W., Marshall, Mo. 
HAMILTON, PHYLLIS, 3467 University Ave., Chicago 


15, lll. 
HAMLIN, HANNIBAL, 4 George St., Providence, R.I. 
HAMMOND, DOROTHY, 54 Riverside Drive, New 


ork 24, N. 

HAN, Mrs CHUNGNIM C., 1004 S. Forest St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

***HAND, WAYLAND D., 405 Hilgard Ave., Univ. of 
California at Los Angeles, "Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

*HANKS, JA <°4 RICHARDSON, Bennington College 
Bennington, 

HANKS, LUCIEN M., JR., Bennington College, Ben- 


HANEEY, V VIOLET K., 1915 Geddes Ave., Ann Arbor, 


HANNEMANN, E. Fa Lutheran Mission, Amron No. 1, 
Madang, New G: 

HANSBERRY, wa ILLIAM LEO, 1303 Hamlin St., N.E., 
Washington, 'D. 

— SARL T., Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
Relogy. Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

H NN, GILDA C., 510 N. Sergeant Ave., Joplin, Mo. 

HARDIES ,RODERICK R., 629 Second St.,'S.E., Puyal- 

“HARDING, CHARLES F., III, Willowbrook Woods, 
Rt. 22, Prairie View 

"HARING, DOUGLAS G., 117 Euclid Terrace, Syracuse 


"HARRINGTON, J. C., 4114 Hanover Ave., Richmond 
1 


*HARRINGTON, JOHN P., Bureau of Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C. 
— ALFRED, Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
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H, ARRIS, » Dent. of Trusteeship, United Na- 
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“HART, W. Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of Wis- 


onsin, Madison, Wis 

H ART DOROTHY, 125 W. 81 St., New York 24, N.Y. 

HARTLE, DONALD DEAN, 505 N. University Ave., 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

HASKELL, PAUL T., Box 446, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

*HASSRICK, ROYAL B., Museum of the Southern 
Plains, Anadarko, Okla. 

Washingt ELL H., 945 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 


D.C 
“Box 4366, University Station, Tuc- 


HAUSE. "MELEN E., University Museum, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, 33 & Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

— LOOMIS, 105 Grove St., New Haven, 

HAWK, GREGORY KINGSTON, Box 94, Univ. of 
Yew Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

H AW KINS, JANE, 6020 Argyle Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 

“HAWLEY, FLORENCE, Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, . 

*HAWTHORN, HARRY, Dept. of Economics, Political 
Science, and Sociology, Univ. of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada. 

*HAY, CLARENCE L., American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N.Y. 

HEARD, RALPH, 2401 "Bowditch St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 
HEGGY, LUCILLE S., 737 25 St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
HEINE-GELDERN, ROBERT, American Museum of 

Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 

*HEIZER, ROBERT F., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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a ~ oe VERNON, 208 Murray St., South Bend 17, 


HENDO 115 Rogers Road, Hamden, Conn. 
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“HERSKOVITS, MELVI ILLE J., Northwestern Univ., 
Evarston, 
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—> GEORGE, Dept. of Anthropology, Indiana 
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HESTER, JOSEPH A., JR., 1808 Glencoe Way, Glendale 
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Grand Forks, N.D. 
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*tHEYE, GEORGE G., Museum of the American Indian, 
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HIBBEN, FRANK C., 3005 Campus Blvd., Albuquerque, 
HIGHLAND, GENEVIEVE A., 4251 W. Sth Ave., Chi- 
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W. L., 8 Thorney Court, London W. 
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“HILGER, M. M. INEZ, St. Cloud School of Nursing, St. 
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HILL, ERNEST H., Jr., 4031 E. Anderson St., Albuquer- 


HILL } ROBERT M., Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia 
Univ. New York, N.Y. 

*HILL, W. W., Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 

HINCKLE, CATHERINE, 115 Hollyridge Circle, Peoria 


*HOCKETT, CHARLES, 818 N. Aurora St., Ithaca, 


*tHODGE, F. W., Southwest Museum, Highland Park, 
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"HOEBEL, E- ADAMSON, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake 


Uta 

HOFFM AN BERNARD G., International House No. 
620, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

HOHENTH AL, WILLIAM D., 2929 Hillegass Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

*HOIJER, HARRY, Dept. of Anthropology and Sociol- 
ogy, Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

HOLDEN, W. C., Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 


Tex 

“HOLDER, PRESTON, Dept. of Anthropology and Soci- 

Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

HOLLENBACK, AM MELIA B., 460 Washington Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. 

"HOLMBERG, ALLAN R., c/o American Embassy, 
ima, 

7. CATHARINE, 2523 Ridge Road, Berkeiey 9, 


HOLT, ROBERT T., Rt. 1, Box 563, Beckley, W.Va. 
HO LTOM, Ge 1820 Ss. Gladys ‘Ave., San Gabriel, 


Calif. 

*HONIGM am. OHN J., Dept. of Sociology and An- 

a N.Y. Univ., "Washington Square College, 
w York 3, N. y. 

*HONIGSHEIM, PAUL, Dept. of Sociology, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

HOOPES, ALBAN W., Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

*HOOTON, EARNEST ALBERT, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

HOPTMAN, JULIAN, 376 E. 94 St., Brooklyn 12, N.Y 

HORNER, GEORGE R., 5 rue des Belles Feuilles, 
Paris 16¢, France. 

HOUGHLAND, WILLARD, San Vincente Foundation, 
Inc., 984 Acequia Madre, Sante Fe, N.M. 
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HOWARD, ROBERT R., 503 S. Sixth E., Missoula, 


ont. 
HOW WARD , RUTH, Rt. 4, lonia, Mich. 
HOWE, BRUCE, 19 Farwell Place, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
*HOWELLS, WM. WHITE, Sterling Hall, Univ. of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis 
as “Y ME, LUCILE E., 165 V St., N.W., Washington 2, 


D.C. 
HOYT, ates ane L., 222 N. Main St., Newport, N.H. 
*HSU, F » Ro Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
‘Univ, Evanston, Ill. 
IN , Kamehameha School for Boys, 


HUDZIAK, ROBERT, “1311 24 Ave., Longview, Wash. 

HUGHES, JACK , * River Basin Surveys, Burnett Hall, 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

HULNICK, JOSEPH, 234 E. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y. 
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“HURST, C . T., Museum of Archaeology, Western State 
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UTCHINGS, R. ESO. Juniper Hall, Mickleham, 
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ROBERT M., ‘Wheaton College, Wheaton, 
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— MELVILLE, ‘Univ. of Washington, Seattle, 


ash. 
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“JAMES, ALLIGAN, 127 Washington St, 
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University, Ala 

JUDD, NE EL M. Division of Archeology, U. S. National 
Museum, W: ashington 25, D. C. 
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KELLEY, DOUGLAS M., Bowman Gray School of 
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*KELLEY, J. CHARLES, Dept. ‘of Anthropology, Unv. 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

*KELLY, ART HUR R., Dept. of Aathepthey and 
Archaeology, Univ. of Georgia, Athen: 
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Castle Hill, N.S.W., Australia. 

*KELLY, ISABEL 7. Reforma 34, Mexico, D.F. 
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ym JAMES, 55-56 South Bridge, Edinburgh, Scot- 
and. 
= Mrs. J. E., 501 River Crest Drive, Fort Worth, 
THOMAS JACK BRUCE, Dept. of Sociology, Indiana 


Univ., Bloomington, In 
*THOMPSON, LAURA, 26 E. 93 St., New 28, N.Y 
., Toronto, 


THOMPSON, NINA, 200 St. Clair Ave., 


Canada. 

THOMPSON, RAYMOND H., 97 Woodford St., 
an 

THOMPSON, G., Chi Psi Lodge, Hamilton 


HOMPSO SAMUEL H., 1336 Fairmont St., N.W., 
SHEILAGH, 2527 Ridge Road, Berkeley 


Washington 

THO 
4, 

THURSTON, RICHARD G., 11628 Montana Ave., West 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

TIEDKE, KENNETH E., Dept. of Sociol. and Anthro- 
pol., Michigan State C oliege, East Lansing, Mich. 
c/o Bishop Museum, Hono- 

ulu 3. 
*TITIEV, MISC mA, 405 Mason Hall, Univ. of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Mic 
TOBIN, SAMUEL J., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
Washington, Seattie'5, Wash. 


Fresno, 


Port- 
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TOGO, ALICE, 521 W. 124 St., New York, N.Y. 
TOOMBS, FARRELL C., 67 St. George ’St., Toronto, 


TOULOUSE, JOSEPH H., General Delivery, Sandia 
Base Branch, Albuquerque, NM 
ba tf mg MARG: ARET ASHLEY, 3 Concord Ave., Cam- 
e ass. 
*tTO OZZER , A. M-, Harvard Univ., Cambridge 38, Mass. 
“TRAGER, GEORGE L., 470 N. Thomas St., Arlington 


= ADAN E., 2318 Glen Ave., Berkeley, 


li 
*TROTTER, MILDRED, Dept. of Anatomy, Washing- 
ton Univ. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
TROUT, MARI AN, Wheaton College, Wheaton, IIl. 
—— MARJORIE R. S., Currituck Road, New- 


n, Coni 
*TSCHOPIK, HARRY, JR., Dept. of Anthropology, 
American Museum of Natural History, New York 24, 


TS’IN, HSUEH-SHENG, 1009 Grove St., Evanston, Ill. 

*TSUC HIY ame, TAMIE, CIE, GHQ, sc AP, APO 500, 
o PM, n Francisco, “alif. 

TUDEN, ARTHUR, Branford College, Yale Univ., New 


TUMIN’ MELV IN M., Dept. of Economics and Social 
Institutions, Princeton Univ., Princeton, N.J. 

*TURNEY -HIGH, HARRY, Dept. of Sociology and An- 
thropology, Univ. of South’ Carolina, Columbia 19, S.C. 

TUSQUETS, JUAN. Address unknown. 

TUTHILL, CURTIS E., Dept. of Psychology, George 
Washington Univ., Washington 6, D.C. 

TYZZER, ERNEST E., 175 Water St., Wakefield, Mass. 


RUTH M.., Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, 

( 

— FRANCES W., 40 Wall St., New 

UNTEREINER, Ww AYNE, 42 Kirkland St., Cambridge 

*USEEM, JOHN, Dept. of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Sterling all, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis 

*USEEM, RUTH HILL, Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
Rolosy, Sterling Hall, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


UTLEY, FRANCIS LEE, Dept. of English, Ohio State 
Jniv., Columbus, Ohio. 


/ALLADORES, Mrs. JOSE, Museum do Estado, Salva- 
dor-Bahia, Brazil. 

,ANDERBILT, Mrs. MARION L., 2505 Brentwood 
Road, N.E., Washington, D.C. 

JAN DER EERDEN, M. LUCIA, Medical Mission 
—— 8400 Pine Road, Fox Chase, Philadelphia 11, 

’AN DER HOOP, A. N. J. TH. A. TH., Dambrinkweg 1, 
Batavia C., Java, Netherlands East Indies. 

AN GIESON, HELEN, 1426 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

AN N, Mrs. D. V., Cross Canyon Trading Post, St 
Michaels, Ariz. 

AN STEN, INA, 3413 Race St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

JAN UITTENBROEK, L. C., 851 Boulevard East, 
Weehawken, NJ. 

— FREDERICO S., 612 Huron Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass 

VIDICH, ARTHUR V., Rt. 2, Madison, Wis 

**VILLA ROJAS, ALFONSO, Calzada de Tlalpan 1562, 
Mexico, D.F. 

VINES KOV, I., Ul. Voinova, d 44A kv 16, Leningrad, 


on i. GERALD D., Box 254, West Los Angeles 

5, Cahf. 

*VOEGELIN, CHARLES F., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

*VOEGELIN, ERMINIE W., Dept. of Anthropology, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

— “a HELEN E., 44 Washington Square, New York 


N.Y. 
VOGET, FRED W., of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb 
VOGT, EVO. , JR., Dept. of Social Relations, Har- 
vard Univ., 38, Mass. 


“a 
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VON KOENIGSWALD, G. H. R., Ye Museum of 
Natural History, New York 24, N.Y. 

VON MERING, O., 17 ‘Grant St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


WADSWORTH, Mrs. JAMES R., 64-B Court K, Stad- 
ium Terrace, hampaign, 

*WAGLEY, CHARLES, Dept. of Anthropology, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 

Ww E., Udgir, N.S. Railway, Hyderabad 


Ww AREF TELD, ELEANOR ELY, 2804 College Ave., 
Berkeley 5, Cali 

WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C., 2209 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 

be ALLAC E, WILLIAM ne Dept. of Anthropology, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Ww a - _ DAVID E., 362 W. Loraine St., Glendale 2, 


w ALLIS, WILSON D., Wecinedh 104, Univ. of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. Min 
WALSH, MICHAEL, S$ M. A., Catholic Mission, Box 66, 
lli-Ife, Nigeria, British West Africa. 
WANG, RICHARD P., Dept. of Psychiatry, Cornell 
5 Medical College, 1300 York Ave., New York, 


WwW Aish, JEAN M., 154 Mallorca Way, San Francisco, 


*W ARD, LAURISTON, Peabody Museum, Harvard 
Univ , Cambridge 38, Mas 

*3W ARDLE, H. NEWELL, University Museum, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 33 and Spruce Sts., P hiladelphia 4, Pa. 

WARDLOW, MARGUERITE, 5521 Kimbark Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, iii 

WARING, A. J., JR., 2912 Atlantic Ave., Savannah, Ga. 

WARNER, THOR, St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

“Ww ARNER, Ww LLOYD, Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago 37, Tll 

Ww ~ re H AMILTON, Verde Valiey School, Sedona, 


“Ww ASHBU RN, SHERWOOD L., Dept. of Anthropology, 
Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 

WATERHOUSE, JOHN, c/o Alexander & Baldwin, 
Bishop and Merchant Sts.. Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Ww N. WARREN, G.P.O. Box 4080 W, 
Sydney, ., Australia 

Ww RTERHOUs VIOLA G., Summer Institute of Lin- 
guistics, Box 870, Glendale 5, Calif. 

ATERMAN, RICHARD Dept. of Anthropology, 
Northwestern Univ., Evans ton, Til. 

*WATKINS, MARK HANNA, Dept. of Anthropology, 
Howard Univ., Washington, D.C. 

Ww ao SALLY W., 414 Lawrence St., Ann Arbor, 


Mic 
WwW ATROUS, BLANCHE C., 1924 Flora Place, Highland 


“WwW ATSON, JAMES B., Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, W ashington Univ , St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Ww ATSON, LINVILLE F., Dept. of Sociology, Boston 
Univ. , 236 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 

WwW EBB, C. H., The Children’s Clinic, 1560 Line Ave., 
Shreveport, La. 

*WEBB, WILLIAM S., 1713 S. Lime St., Lexington, Ky. 

“tWEBSTER, HUTTON, 2025 Cowper St., Palo Alto, 


alif 
Ww BUSTER, KENNETH H., 5405 Ridgwood Ct., Chi- 


w EC KLER, JOSEPH E., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*WEDEL, WALDO R.., Division of Archeology, US. Na- 
tional Museum, Washington 25, D.C. 

= PAUL W., 5650 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 8, 


WEIANT, C. W., Dempsey Bldg., Peekskill, N.Y. 

a EITZNER, BELLA, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24, N.Y. 

EDWARD, 746 S. Crouse Ave., Syracuse 10, 


Ww —. J. R., c/o Cerro de Pasco Corp. La Oroya, Peru 
oWELTFISH, GENE, Dept. of Anthropology, Columbia 


Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 
Ww ENDORF, FRED, Box 1998, Warren, Ariz. 
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WENNER, DAVID J., JR., 7316 S. Merrill Ave., Chi- 
cago 49, 
= ESSEL, BESSIE BLOOM, Dept. of Sots Anthropol- 
Connec <7 College, New London, Conn. 
WEYMOUTH, ALTER D., 2310 Durant St., Apt. 8, 
Berkeley 4, 
WHEAT, JOE B., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. 
Ww poy ny WAYNE, Division of Social Science, East- 
New Mexico C ollege, Portales, N.} 
WHEELWRIGHT, MARY C., Museum of Navajo Art, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 
WHITE, A. E., Box 59, Santa Fe, N.M. 
*WHITE, LESLIE A. , Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
WHITE, MARJORIE, 6812 Burns St., Forest Hills, N.Y. 
Ww —, DEAN H., 904 Sheridan St., Prosser, 


“WHITING, ALFRED F., Rt. 4, Box 529, Tucson, Ariz. 
*WHITING, SC) HN M., Towa Child Welfare Research 
Station, East Hall, Rm. 505, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 


Ww HIT NEY EAN, 900 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 

WICKES, THOMAS K. , 427 S. Grand View St., Apt. 406, 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 

WIENER, IRENE PORTIS, 803 Demerius St., Apt. H-1, 
Durham, N.C. 

WIG 3GINS, JAMES W., Dept. of Sociology, Emory 

Emory University, Ga 

WILBUR, GEORGE B., South Dennis, Mass 

A., Taylor Museum, W. Dale St., Colorado 
Spri 

Ww ILDONER, DALE E. , c/o Navy Athletic Association, 
U.S. Naval Academy, ‘Annapolis, Md 

WILGARDE, RALPH, E. Mall Road, Arden, Del. 

WILL, GEORGE F., Bismarck, N.D. 

WILLETS, JANE, Flourtown, Pa. 

*WILLEY, GORDON R., Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, D.C 

*WILLIAMS, G. D., Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Chamblee, Ga. 

WILLIAMSON, GEORGE HUNT, Eastern New Mexico 
College, Portales, } 

Ww HBY, NON AC. , 1820 Euclid Ave., Berkeley, 


if 
Ww TLSON, KATHLEEN G., General Delivery, Barstow, 
Calif. 


i 

WILSON, MONICA, Rhodes Univ. College, Grahams- 
town, South Africa. 

WINBURN, ROXANE M.., Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of 
Connecticut, Extension Division, 1304 Main St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

WINCHESTER, HAROLD P., General College, Univ. of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

WINGERT, PAUL S., Dept. of Fi ine Arts and Archaeol- 
ogy, ‘olumbia Univ., New York 2 AA 

—_— JANE L., 4059 Round Top Drive, Honolulu, 


WIN TERHOUSE, JOHN, JR., 17 So. 4th East, Salt Lake 

ity, Jta 

*W ISDOM, "CHARLES, Dept. of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Univ: of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

“WITHERS, CARL, 199 4th Ave., New York, N 

“Ww ITHERS, Mrs. ARNOLD M., ‘Dept of 
Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 

WITT, L. ELIZABETH, Punahou School, Honolulu 24, 


WITTHOFT, JOHN, Pennsylvania History and Museum 
Commission, State Museum Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 
WOHLENBERG, JOAN, Barnard Hall, Radcliffe Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass. 

WOLCOTT, DONALD H., B225 Pioneer Village, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

WwooD, ¢ RACE L., 303 N. Division, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

WOODBURY, RICHARD B., 1801 Hoban Road, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

*WOODWARD, ARTHUR, Los Angeles County Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Warr ane, MARY F., 1260 E. 31 Place, Tulsa 5, 


a 
WOODY, THOMAS, School of Education, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa 


pa EUGENE C., JR., 29.' © St., N.W., Wash- 

ington 

*WORMINGTON, H. M., Colterado Museum of Natural 
History, City Pa rk, Denver, 
JORTIS, S. BERNARD, 410 St., New York 22, 


Ww HARRY B., 616 Medical Arts Bidg., Philadel- 
ia 
IGHT, ‘ROSS PIER, 235 W. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 
Ww ULSIN, FREDERICK R., Dept. of ‘Sociology, Tufts 
College, ‘Medford 55, Mas: 
WYANT, MARG ARET E., Dept of Anthropology, Co- 
lumbia 'Univ., New York 2 7,N. Y. 
*WYMAN, LELAND Ce 5 Furnival Road, Jamaica 
Plains 30, Mass. 
WYSNER, GLORIA M., 156 Sth Ave., Rm. 1101, New 
York, N.Y. 


Y sanAL, ALEXANDER C., Golf House Road, Haver- 


Pa. 

y ATES, ALAYNE, Cabot Hall, Radcliffe College, Cam- 
ric 

YOUNG, KIMBALL, Dept. of Sociology, Northwestern 
Univ., Evanston, iil. 

YOUNG, ROBERT W., U.S. Dept. of the Interior, Office 
of Indian Affairs, Fie id Service, Window Rock, Ariz. 

YOUNG, ULY SSES, State Teachers C. college, Bowie, Md. 


ZAICHICK, NORMAN, 518 S. Park St., Madison 5, 


Wis 
ZBROWSKI, M., 201 W. 108 St., New York 25, N.Y. 
L G., c/o Chile Exploration Co., Chuquica- 
ata, Chile, S.A., via Antofagasta 
“ZIGMOND, "MAURICE L., 5 5 Bryant St., Cambridge 


HERBERT, 64 Reid Ave., Port Washington 


N.Y. 
ZULKOW ITZ, c/o Silfen, 2194 
arnes Ave., Bronx 60, N.Y 


INSTITUTIONS 


AARHUS, UNIVERSITY OF, Aarhus, Denmark. 

ABERDEEN, UNIVERSITY OF, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Great Britain. 

ABO AKADEMIE, Abo, Finland. ; 

ACADEMIA SINICA, waatoate of History and Philol- 
ogy, Library, Nanking, ( Chin: 

= AMS an ATE TEAC HERS ( COLLEGE, Library, Ala- 


ADELAIDE, UNIVERSITY OF, Barr Smith Library, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

AFGHANISTAN LEGATION, Ministry of Education, 
Division of Education, Kabul, Afghanistan. 

AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Library, Decatur, Ga. 

AIX-MARSEILLES, UNIVERSITE Bibliotheque 
Universitaire, Aix-en-Provence, Franc 

NAUK, Biblioteka, UL Kaiinina, 49, Alma 


S.R. 
AKADEMII NAUK, Biblioteka, U1. Vladimirskaja, 58-a, 
S.S.R 


Kie 

AKADEMII NAUK, Biblioteka, Birzhevaja Linija, I, 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 

AKADEMII NAUK, Sektor Biblioteka, 
Pyzhevskij per. 7, Moscow 17, U.S.S 

Mil NAUK, Biblioteka, UL 11, Moscow 


9, U.S.S.R. 
AKADEMII NAUK, Knizhnij Otdel, Ul. Kropotkina, 16, 
y 34, SR. 


Mose 

AK ADEMII N AUK, Biblioteka, Ul. Abdulli Tukaeva, 1, 
Taschkent, U.S S.R. 

AKADEMIL NAUK, Fundamentaljnaja Biblioteka, Ul. 
Dzerzhinskogo 8, Thilisi, U.S.S.R. 

AKATEEMINEN KIRJAKAUPPA, T. K. K., Helsinki, 


inland. 
AKTIEBOLAGET, Nordiska Bokhandeln, Stockholm, 


ALAB. ‘AM A —— TECHNIC INSTITUTE, Library, 
Auburn, / 

ALABAMA STATE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES 
AND HISTORY, eae World War Memorial 
Bidg., Montgomery 5 

ALABAMA, UNIV PREITY OF, Main Library, Univer- 
sity, 


TH. 
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ALASKA, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, College, Alaska. 
"CO LLEGE, Libr 
ALEXANDER. T L LIBRARY. Bowen St., 


ALGIER: UNIVERSITY ¢ OF, Library, Algiers, Algeria. 
ALTOONA UNDERGRADUATE CENTER, R.D. 1, 


3, Altoo: 

AMERICAN’ COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
1219 16 St., N.W., Washington, D- 

AMERICAN’ GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, Broadway 
and 156 St., New York, 

AMERICAN’ ERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Library, 
Spri 

AMERICAN ‘LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, A. 
Wrigh bay 244, Library of Congress Annex, Wash- 
ington D.C. 

MERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, Li- 

~ brary, 77 St. and Central Park West, New York’ 24, 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, 104 S. Sth 
St., 

AMERIC. UN VERSITY, Library, pps 

Ave., N.W., W ington 

AMERICAN UNIVE RSITY, Library, 901 F St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, Converse Memorial Library, 
Amherst, Mass. 

AMSTERDAM, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Singel 421, 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

ANALES DEL INSTITUTO DE ETNOGRAFIA 
Universidad Nacional de 

uyo, M 


loza, Arge’ 
KARA, | UNIV ERSITY OF, Ankara, Turkey. 
ANTHROPO LOGISCHE GESELLSCHAFT, Wien, 
Burgring 7, Vienna, Austria. 
ANTHRO POs, Froideville, Poste Posieux, Kt. Fribourg, 
Switzerland. 
ARGENTINO CIENCIAS NATURALES, 
Buenos Aires, Arge: 
ARIZONA STATE ¢ COLLEGE, The Matthews Library, 


Tempe, Ariz. 
ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Library, 
jagsta 
ARIZONA’ UNIVERSITY OF. Library, Tucson, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS, \ wets ERSITY OF, General Library, Fay- 
etteville, Ark 
—. MEDICAL LIBRARY, 7th and B Sts., S.W., 
ashingt 
NATIONAL ERSITY OF, University 
ibrary, A 
A UNIV Library, 273 Chestnut St., 
tlanta, 
AUCKLAND ‘INSTITUTE AND MUSEUM, P.O. Box 
27, Newmarket, Auckland, S.E. 1, New Zealand. 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, "Library, Rock Island, Ill. 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, Library, Sherman, Tex. 


WALLACE COLLEGE, Library, Berea, 


BARCELONA, UNIVERSIDAD DE, Barcelona, Spain. 
COLLEGE, Library, Annandale-on-Hudson, 


BARI, UNIVERSITA DI, Bari, Ital 

BARNARD COLLEGE, Library, 117 St. and Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y. 

BATES COLLEGE, Library, Lewiston, Me. 

BELOIT C OLLEGE, Library, Beloit, Wis. 

BENNINGTON C OLLEGE, Library, Bennington, Vt. 

BEOGRADSKI UNIV ERSITET, Kolarcev Trg, Beo- 
grad, Yugoslavia. 

BERGEN, UNIVERSITY OF, Bergen, Norway. 

BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTEROPOL- 
OGIE, Berlin S.W. 11, Stresemann Strasse 110, Ger- 


many. 
BIBLIOTECA ARTIGAS WASHINGTON, Agrasiada 
ly wy c/o American Embassy, Montevideo, Uruguay, 


BIBLIOTECA DO MUSEU PAULISTA, Caixa Postal 
32-B, S&o Paulo, Brazil. 
BIBLIOTECA MUNICIPAL, Rua da Consolacio 94, 
S&o Paulo, Brazil. 
BIBLIOTECA NACIONAL — PERU, c/o Sr. Jorge 
Basadre, Director, Lima, Per 
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BIRMINGHAM PUBLIC LIBRARY, Birmingham 3, 
BIRMINGHAM- COLLEGE, Library, 


BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY, Library, Edmund St., 
Birmingham 3, England. 

BISHOP COLLEGE. Marshall, Tex. 

BISHOP MUSEUM, BERNICE P., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

BLACKWELL, B , LTD., 50-51’ Broad St., Oxford, 


England. 
BODLEIAN LIBRARY, ort, England 
BO’ BO NA CIONAL, c/o Dr. Arthur 
Neiva, Director, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
BOLOGNA, UNIVERSITA DI, Bologna, Italy. 
BOMBAY, ‘University of, Director, School of 
and Sociology Bombay, I ndia 
X, UNIV ERSITE DE, Faculté des Lettres, 


Bo 
BOSTON PUBLIC. LIBRARY, Boston, Mass. 
BOSTON SOCIETY 0 NATURAL HISTORY, 109 
St. 
TON uNiv VERSITY ‘Genera College Library, 688 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY. L Library, College of Liberal 
Arts, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 

—= DOIN COLLEGE, Library, Hubbard Hall, Bruns- 


k, Me. 
BOW LING GREEN ee UNIVERSITY, Library, 
Bowling Green, Ohi 
BR nm oy EY UNIVERSITY, Library, Bradley Hall, 
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BRENAU "COLLEGE, Library, Gainesville, Ga. 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Library, Provo, 


Utah. 
— UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Bristol, Eng- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, 
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BROESE, BOEKH EL, J. G., ‘Nachtegaalstraat 20, 
Utrecht, Hollan 
BR ROOKLYN «COLLEGE, Library, Bedford Ave. and 


e. H, 
BROOKLYN OSEUM, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY, Central Service, 
Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 17, 

BROWN UNIV ERSITY Library, Providence 12, R.I. 

BRUXELLES, UNIVERSITE’ DE, Bibliotheque, 
Universitaire, Brussels, Belgium. 

BRYN MAWR C OLLEGE, rest Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
BUCURESTI, UNIV ERSITATEA’ DIN, Piata Uni- 
Bucharest, Romania. 

ai! ELL UNIVERSITY, Library, Lewisburg, Pa. 

UFFALO MUSEUM OF SC) ~~ . Research Library, 
eturabolde Park, Buffalo 2, N 

BUFFALO, UNIVERSITY OF, “Vockwood Memorial Li- 
brary, 3399 Main ots bones N.Y. 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHINOLOGY, Library, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

BUREAU OF GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY, 
Library, Dept. of Mines and Resources, Ottawa, 


BUREAU OF SCIENCE, Scientific Library Division, 


BURSIK AND KOHOUT, Vaclavske Nam 24, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


CAEN, UNIVERSITE DE, Caen, France. 
CALCUTTA, UNIV ERSITY OF , Dept. of. Anthropology, 
gunge Circular Road, Calcutta, India. 
CALIFORNIA (STATE LIBRARY, Court Bldg, 
Sacramento 9 


CAL IFORNIA, GNiv ERSITY OF, Library, Berkeley 4, 


lif. 
CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES, UNIVERSITY OF, 
Library, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, Library, Cambridge, 


England. 
CAPE TOWN, UNIVERSITY re Jagger Library, 
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new. 240 Industries Hall, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Social 
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Park, 
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Ve, France Service Documentation, 45 rue d’Ulm, 
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PALACKY UNIVERSITY, Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
PALERMO, UNIVERSITA DI, Palermo, Italy. 
PALESTINE OF FOLKLORE AND 
ETHNO , THE, 34 David St., Jerusalem. 
“UNIV EROSIVE DE, Faculté de Droit, Paris, 


Fra: 

PARMA, UNIVERSITA DI, Parma, mely. 

PAVIA, UNIVERSITA DI, Pavia, Italy. 

PEIPING = ION MEDICAL COLLEGE, Library, 
eiping, C 

SY ANIA STATE COLLEGE, Library, State 
ol 

PENNGY PANIA STATE LIBRARY, Harrisburg, Pa. 

se LVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Phila- 


4, Pa. 
PENROYLV AL /ANIA, UNIVERSITY OF, University 
Museum Library, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
PERUGIA, UNIVERSITA DI, Perugia, Italy. 
PHILADELPHIA FREE LIBRARY, Middle City West 
District, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
PISA, UN IVERSITA DL Pisa, Italy. 
PITTSBURGH, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Rm. 530, 
Cathedral of Learning Pittsburgh, Pa. 
PLOVDIV, UNIVERSITY OF, Plovdiv, a 
POITIERS, UNI\ ERSITE DE, Poitiers, Franc 
POLSKIE TOWARZYSTWO ANTROPOLOGICZN E, 
Rekt. H. Swiecickiego 4, Poznan, Poland. 

POLSKIE TOWARZYSTWO LUDOZN AWCZE, Wy- 
miana Wydawnictw, Skr. Pocat. 82, Lublin, Poland. 
POLYNESIAN SOCIETY, Dr. C. Taylor, Druids’ 

Bldg, Woodward St., Wellington 


Portlan 
PORTO, UNITY ERSITY OF, Porto, Portugal. 
POZNANSKI UNIVER SYTET, Poznan, Poland. 


ANTHR OLOGICZN E, Institute of An- 
thropol a ‘Saeker of the Society of Science and 
Letters of Warsaw, Warsaw, Poland. 


PRETORIA, UNIV ERSITEIT VAN, Merensky Biblio- 
teek, Pretoria, South 

PRINCETON UNIV ERSITY, Library, Princeton, N.J. 

PROVINCIAL LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES, Victoria, 


B.C. 

PUBLICHNAJA BIBLIOTEKA IM.,, 
Tschedrina, Sadovaja ul. 18, Leningrad, us 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Periodical Division, - 


D.C. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Library, Lafayette, Ind. 


a- 


QUEENS C Flushing, N.Y. 

pet NS UNIVE rary, Belfast, Ireland. 

QUEENSLAND M USEUM, THE, Bowen Bridge Road, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

QUINCY COLLEGE, Library, Quincy, Ill. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Library, Cambridge 38, 
ass. 
SCIENCE LIBRARY, Museum, Oxford, 


Eng 
-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Library, 
nc 
READING PUBLIC MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY, 
Library, 18th Ward, Reading, Pa. 
READING, UNIV ERSITY OF, Reading, Great Britain. 
— DS, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Redlands, 


REED “COLLEGE, Library, Portland 2, Ore. 
RENNES, UNIV ERSITE DE, Rennes, France. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD LI- 
—_— Rm. 3D-641, The Pentagon, Washington 25, 


REV {STA DE AR Sefior Rafael Azcdrate, 
Calle Tejadillo 1, Havana, 

REVISTA DEL I INSTITUTO ARQUEOLOGICO DE 
CUZCO, Sefior Luis A. Pardo, Tigre 8, Cuzco, Peru. 

REVISTA DEL INSTITUTO DE ANTROPOLOGIA 
DE LA UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE TUCU- 
MAN, peties —— A. Altieri, Casilla de Correo 76, 
Tucumén, Ai 

REVISTA DEL MUSEO NACIONAL, Seftor Luis E. 
Valcércel, Alfonso Ugarte 650, Lima, Peru 

REVISTA MEXICANA DE’ ESTUDIOS ANTRO- 
POLOGICOS, Sociedad Mexicana de Antropologia, 


Mexico, D.F. 
RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, Library, Kings- 


ton, R.I. 
RHODES-LIVINGSTONE INSTITUTE, THE, P.O. 
Box 195, Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, Africa. 
RHODES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, The Registrar, 
Grahamstown, South Africa. 

RICE INSTITUTE, Library, Box 1892, Houston 1, Tex. 
§ PEABODY FOUNDATION FOR’ AR- 
HAEOLOGY, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
ROC HESTER UN IVERSITY OF, Rush Rhees Library, 

oc 
RO ELLER | F ATION LIBRARY, 49 W. 49 
ew 

ROMA, UNIVERSITA DI, Rome, Italy. 

ROOSEV ELT COLLEGE OF C HICAGO, Library, 430 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 21 Bed- 
ford Square, London W.C ngland. 

ROY AL'S sc OTTISH MUSEUM. Chambers St., Edin- 
burgh, Scotlan 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Julia Patton Library, 
Troy, N.Y. 


SACRAMENTO COLLEGE, Library, 3835 Freeport 
Blvd., Sacramento, Calif 

sT. ANDREWS, UNIVERSITY OF, 
Andrews, Scotland, Great Britain. 

ST. JOSEPHS COLLEGE ox) WOMEN, Library, 265 
Clinton Ave., 

RENCE. UNIV ERSITY, Hering Library, Can- 


n, N.Y. 
st. ‘LOUIS — LIBRARY, 510 Locust St., 


sT ‘LouIs PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. Louis, Mo. 

ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, Library, Grand and Pine 
Blvds., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

ST. OLAF COLLEGE, Rolvaag§Memorial Library, 

Northfield, Minn. 

ST. wees COLLEGE, Students’ Library, Jersey 

SALAMANE ‘A, UNIVERSIDAD DE, Salamanca, Spain. 

SAN ANTONIO PUBLIC LIBRARY , San Antonio, Tex. 

SAN CUORE, UNIVERSITA DI, Milan, Italy. 

SAN DIEGO Lag | COLLEGE, 12 Ave. and Russ 
St., San Diego 2, Calif 

SAN a SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, San Diego 
Museum of Man, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 

= DIEGO STATE COLLEGE, Library, San Diego, 


alif. 

Ss AN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, Library, 124 
Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, Library, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

SANTI IAGO. GO, UNIV ERSIDAD DE, Santiago, Spain. 

i LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Library, Bronxville 8, 


S ARAJEV SKI Sarajevo, 


Hercegovina, Yugosla 
SASKATCHEWAN, UNIV ERSITY OF, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


or OF AMERICAN RESEARCH, Santa Fe, 


SCIENCE SOCIETY OF CHINA, THE, Library, 533 
Shensi Road, Southern, Shanghai, China. 

SEABURY WESTERN THEOLOGICAL ‘SEMINAKY, 

Library, 600 Haben St., Evanston, Ill. 


Library, St. 


Bosnia- 


Library, 
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TEA LIBRARY, 4th and Madison St., 
SER. ‘SOC. COMERCIO, Rua da Imperatriz, 43, Recife, 


Pernambuco, Brazil. 

SERVICO DE PROTECAU AOS INDIOS, Secfio de 
Estudos, Ave. Graca Aranha 81, Quarto andar, Rio de 
aneiro, Brazil. 

S VILLA, UNIVERSIDAD DE, Seville, Spain. 

SHEFFIELD, UNIVERSITY OF, Sheffield, Great 


Britain. 
SHORTER COLLEGE, Library, Rome, Ga. 
SLENA, UNIVERSITA DI, Siena, Italy. 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Library, Saratoga Springs, 


N.Y. 
UNIVERZITA, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 


SMITH COLLEGE, Library, Northampton, Mass. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Library, Washington 


25, D.C. 
SOCIEDAD CIENTIFICA ARGENTINA, Santa Fé 
1145, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
SOCIETE DES AMERICANISTES DE PARIS, Musée 
de Homme, Place de Trocadero, Paris 16°, France. 
SOFLISKIYAT UNIVERSITET, Sofia, Bulgaria. 
SORBONNE, UNIV LA, Bibliothéque, 47, 
rue des Ecoles, Paris 5° , Fra 
SOUTH AFRICAN NATIV EC COLLEGE, Library, P.O. 
Box 8, Alice, Cape Province, South Africa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, UNIV * OF, McKissick 
Memorial Librar , Columbia, $ S 
SOUTH DAKOT. ‘STATE CoLLece, Lincoln Mem- 
ortal Brookin 
RN BAP APTIST 1 T HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Lexington Road, Louisville 6, Ky. 
HERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
SITY, General Library, Carbondale, Ill. 
soa CALIFORNIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Li- 
, University Park, Los "Angeles, Calif. 
sour METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Library, 
dallas, 
SOUTHW EST pea Library, Highland Park 42, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
SPECIAL SERV ICES LIBRARY, Headquarters Kobe 
APO 317, c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Spokane, Wash. 
UNIVERSITY, Library, Stanford Univer- 


Calif. 
STA’ ‘ENS ETNOGRAFISKA MUSEUM, Stockholm, 


Sweden. 
F. AUSTIN STATE COL- 
LEGE, Library, Nacogdoches, 
STEVENS B. F., ae BROWN, LTD., 28 Little Russell 
, London, En nglan 
STOCKHOLM, UNIV ERSITY OF, (Hogskola), Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
STRASBOURG, UNIV DE, Bibliothéque 
Universitaire, ‘Strasburg, Fra: 
ot. ROSS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Library, 


Tex 
SUMMER INSTITUTE OF LINGUISTICS, Library, 
Heroes 53, Mexico, 
SVENSKA SALLSKAPET FOR ANTHROPOLOGI 
OCH GEOGRAFI, Drottninggatan 116, Stockholm, 


weden. 
sw ARTHMORE COLLEGE, Library, Swarthmore, Pa. 
SWETS, N. V., and ZEITLINGER, Keizersgracht 471, 
Amsterdam ve Holla: 
SYDNEY, UNIVERSITY OF, Fisher Library, Sydney, 


Australia 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Library, Syracuse 10, N.Y. 
TAYLOR MUSEUM, W. Dale St., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Broad and Berks St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
— UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Knoxville 
6, Tenn. 
TEXAS ‘STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Library, 
Denton, 
COLLEGE, Library, 


Lub 
TEXAS, UNV ERSITY OF, Library, Austin 12, Tex. 
THEOSOPHICAL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Covina, 
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THESS UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Sa- 
lonica, Gre 

TORINO, UNI IV ERSITA D1, Torino, Italy. 

TORONTO, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Toronto, 


TORUN" UNIWERSYTECKA, Biblioteka, Torun, 

Poland. 

TOULOUSE, UNIVERSITE DE, Bibliothéque Uni- 
versitaire, Toulouse (Haute- Garonne), France. 

TRIESTE, UNIVERSITA DI, oe Universitaria, 
Trieste, Free Territory of Tries 

TULANE UNIV ——'? Det. ‘of Middle American 
Research .New Orlea s, La 

bb en PUBLIC LIBRARY, Reference Dept., 220 S 
Cheyenne, Tulsa, Okla. 

TULSA, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Tulsa 4, Okla. 

TURKU, UNIVERSITY OF, Turku, Finland. 


JNESCO LIBRARY, 19 Ave. Kleber, Paris 16°, France- 
JINION COLLEGE, Library, Schenectady 5, N. y. 
INI TE DN ATIONS, Periodicals Service, Lake Success, 


N. 
INITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, National Park Service, History Division, 
Rm. 3320, Interior Bldg., Washington 25, D.¢ 
N 
TE 


ITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 

Nu National Park Service, Region 3, Santa Fe, 

TED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 

TERIOR, Office of Indian First Floor, 
Interior Bldg. , Washington 25, D. 

UNITED STATES INFORM ATION LIBRARY, 
Consulate General, Saigon, French Indo- 


Chin 
UNIT E D STATES INFORM a Neg — ARY, Amer- 
ican Consulate General, Shanghai, Chin: 
UNITED STATES 4 ‘ORM ATION = RV ICE, Ameri- 
can Embassy, Prague, Czechoslova 
UNITED STATES. INFORM LIBRARY, 
American Legation, Bangkok, S 
U RSIDAD CENTRAL DE ANA, Madrid, 


U N ity E RSITAETSBIBLIOTHE K, Graz, Austria. 
UNIVERSITAETSBIBLIOTHEK, Innsbruck, Austria. 
UNIX ERSITAETSBIBLIOTHEK, Wien, Austria. 
UNIVERSIT 13a Erlangen, Ameri- 
can Zone, Ge 
UNIVERSIT AE TSBIBL — a, 16 Frankfurt am 
Main, American Zone, Ger 
UNIVERSIT AETSBIBLIOTI HE K, 17a Heidelberg, 
American Zone, Germany 
U IVE K, 16 Marburg (Lahn), 
American Zone, 
U OTHE K, 13b Miinchen, Amer- 
ican Zone, Gern 
U ERSIT: AETSBIBL IOTHEK, 22a Bonn, British 
one, Ger 
U ERSITARTSBIBLIOTHE K, 20 Géttingen, British 
one, Germa: 
UNIVERSIT. AETSBIBLIOTHEK, 24 Hamburg 13, 
British Zone, Ge 
UN SIT: AE -TSBIBLIOTHEK, 24b Kiel, British 


Zone, Germ 

USIVERSITAETSBIBLIOTHEK, 22a Kéln, British 
one, Ge 

UNIVERSITAETSBIBLIOTHEK, 21 Miinster, British 
Zone, Germ 

UNIVERSITE 6 ATHOLIQUE DE L’OUEST, Angers, 


Fr 

UN RSITE IOTEKET, V. Cammermeyer’s 
Bogh., Oslo, Norwa 

UNIVE RSITETSBIB iL IOTEKET II AFD., Tideskrift- 
kontoret, Norre Alle 419, Copenhagen N.., Denmark. 

ERSIT 76 LEG E, Library, Gower St., London, 


nglan 
UNIVE ERSITY LIBR: ARY, P.O. 45652, Saugaor C. P., 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Stellenbosch, South Africa. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRA ARY, Madras, India 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EGY Saal KONYV TAR, 
Ferenciek tere 5, Budapest [V, Hun 

UNIVERSYTET ‘JAGELLION SKI, Poland. 
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UPSALA, UNIVERSITY OF, Upsala, Sweden. 
UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Library, 


Logan, Utah. ; 
UTAH, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Salt Lake City 1, 


UTRECHT, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Utrecht 
Netherlands. 


VALENCIA, UNIVERSIDAD DE, Valencia, Saein, 

VALLEJO COLLEGE, 840 Nebraska St., Vallejo, Calif. 

VANPORT EXTENSION C Library, Burgard 
St., St. Johns Station, Portland 3, O; 

VARNA, UNIV ERSITY OF, Varna, Bulgaria. 

VASSAR COLLEGE, Library, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Vv — UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Burlington, 


vic ‘TORIA COLLEGE, Victoria, British Columbia, 


vic “TORIA UNIV COLLEGE, Library, Wel- 
lington, New Zealan 

VIKING FUND, INC, THE, 14 E. 71 St., New York 21, 
N.Y. 


VILLANOVA COLLEGE, a Villanova, Pa. 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, Library, Lexing- 


ton, Va. 
VIRGINIA, UNIVERSITY OF, Alderman Library, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Ww ap FOREST COLLEGE, Library, Wake Forest, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF, Aberystwyth, 
Wales, Great Britain. 
WALES, UNIVERSITY OF, Cardiff, Wales, Great 


Britain. 

WARSZAWSKI, UNIVERSYTET, Krakowskie Przed- 
miescie, 26, Warsaw, Polan 

WASHINGTON, STATE COLLEGE OF, Library, Pull- 


Ww ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Library, St. Louis 5, 
Ww ASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Seattle, 
WASHINGTON, UNIVERSITY OF, Museum, Seattle, 
WATRINSON LIBRARY, 624 Main St., Hartford 3, 


WwW SYNE UNIVERSITY, Library, 4841 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich 

WELLCOME HISTORICAL MEDICAL MUSEUM, 
Gower Place Entrance, London 


Englan: 
Ww BLLESLE ( EGE, Library, Wellesley, Mass. 
WELLS COLLEGE, Library, Aurora, N.Y. 
AN UNIVERST’ TY, Library, Middletown, 


Ww Er CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, Chengtu, 
Szechwan, Chin 

WESTERN “OLLEG E, Library, Oxford, 

WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Library, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIV ERSITY, Library, 11111 
Euchd Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Gunnison, Colo. 

WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION, Library, Bellingham, Was 

WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Libra Fulton, Mo. 

Ww TEXAS TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

Canyo 

west T IRGINTA UNIVERSITY, Library, Morgan- 


n, W. 

WwW HEATON COLLEGE, Library, Wheaton, 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, Library, Salem, Ore. 

WILLIAM ~ 4 MARY, COLLEGE OF, Library, 
Williamsburg, 

Ww ILLIMAN TIC “STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Library, Willimantic, Conn. 

WILSON COMPANY, THE H. W., Rate Guide Sup- 
lement, 958 Universit Ave., New , N.Y. 

WISCONSIN iSTORICAL SOCIETY, 816 
State St., Madiso’ 

WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Library, 
Milwaukee 11, Wis 


Kan 
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WISCONSIN, UNIVERSITY OF, Extension Center 
Library, 620 Lake Ave., Racine, Wis 
WITWATERSRAND, UNIV ERSITY OF, Main 
Library, Milner Park, Johannesburg, South Africa. 
WROCLAW, UNIVERSITY OF, Wroclaw, Poland. 
WYOMING, UNIVERSITY OF, Library, Laramie, Wyo. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, Library, New Haven, Conn. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, Peabody Museum of Natural 
History, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, Sociology Dept., Rm. 119 Hall of 
Graduate Studies, New Haven, Conn. 

YENCHING UNIVERSITY, Library, Peiping, China 

YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE, Library, 410 Wick Ave., 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


ZAGREB, UNIVERSITY OF, Zagreb, rep’. 
ANTROPOLEGI, Grodzka 53, U. J. Krakow, 


ZENTR ALBIBLIOTHEK ZURICH, Zahringerstrasse 6, 
Liirich, Switzerland. 


ADDENDUM 


(The following memberships were received too late to be included in the foregoing list.) 


ALLEN, HUGH S., 2307 Cedar St., Bakersfield, Calif. 

ANTHROPOLOGY CLUB, Social Science Bldg. Rm. 
225, 1126 E. 59 St., University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Il 


*** ASHTON, J. W., College of Arts and Sciences, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

AUGUSTA, JUNIOR COLLEGE OF, Augusta, Ga. 

BACHENHEIMER, Mrs. RICHARD, 220 N. Rosedale, 
Tulsa 6, Okla 

= AUGUST, 308 2nd Ave., N.W., Waverly, 
Ohio 

BAIRD, J. HENRY, Alpine Villa, Pleasant Grove, Utah 

B ARNHART, C. L., 22 Station Park Bldg., 141 Parkway 
Road, Bronxville &, N.Y. 

**BASTIEN, REMY, P.O. Box 181, Part-au-Prince Haiti. 

a = HORAC E, c/o MacEdw ard Leach, Bennett Hall, 

of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 
BEL ‘Ls AH, ROBERT N., Adams House G- 44, Cambridge 


oBENEDIC T, PAUL K., Ass’t. Surgeon (R), Marine 
Hospital, C lev eland, Silo. 
= AKEL Y, GLADYS F., 505 Billard St., Apt. 308, Sagi- 


Mich. 
BREW STER, PAUL G., 3220 College Ave., Alton, Ill. 
a MELANIE B., 5646 Kingsbury Ave., St. Louis 


BUTLER, RUBY S., Masonic Home, Franklin, Ind. 

**CAPEL L, A., Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of Sydney, 
Sydney, NS .W., Australia 

CARPENTER, EDMUND S., 4029 Glendale St., Phila- 
delphia 24, Pa. 

***CHAO, Y. R., 1059 Cragmont Ave., Berkeley 8, Calif. 

alia 

CONKLIN, i AROLD Cc. , 2309 Hearst Ave , Berkeley 9, 
Cc 

COX, FRANCIS G., 2113 Putnam St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

CRAWLEY, PAUL, 913 Cramer Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

DARK, PHILIP J. C., c/o Lieut. Braun, Johnson’s Point, 
Branford, Conn. 

Sr MART HA B., 11371 Montana Ave., Los Ange- 


alif. 
DEIGHTON, ~ L & CO., LTD., 13 Trinity St., Cam- 

brid, e, Engla 
— KEITH A., 247 West Walnut St., Monrovia 


DORSON, RICHARD M., Dept. of History and paenl 
Science, Michigan State college, East Lansing, Mi 

FERGUSON, THOMAS STU: ART, 1301 Franklin St., 
Oakland 12, Calif. 

FINSTON, IRVING L. , 4906 N. Whipple St., Chicago 25, 


FOWLER, MELVIN L., 1106 E. 62nd St., Chicago 37, 
FRASER, DOROTHY E., 3 Cedar Ave., Farningdale, 
LI, N.Y 


GARBER. CLARK M., Butler, Ohio. 
aa my JAMES C., "Dept. of Anthropology, Univ. of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M. 
GAV AN, JAMES A., 1239 E. 58 St., Chicago 37, Ill 
***GILLMOR, FRANC ES, Dept. of English, Univ. of 
Arizona, Tucso on, 
— GEORGE A., "Chief Technician, Clinical Labora- 
cant} Mid State Baptist Hospital, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
— N, FRANK, Northwestern University, | Evans- 


GOULD, VIRG INIA, 1011 16th St., Boulder, Colo. 
GRAHAM, R. W. M.. JR., 1316 E. 2nd St., Chicago 15, 


GRANGE, ROGER T., JR., 7958 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 19, Ill. 

GUHA, B. S., Dept. of Anthoopalesy. Indian Museum, 27 
Chowring hee, Calcutta, Ind 
GUTSEHER, Mrs. EV ELYN, 633 Santa Clara Ave., 
Venice, Calif 

H: _ JOSEP H S., 1323 Echo Park Ave., Los Angeles 


HEIMNIC K, JOHN E., 10825 Hannan Rd., RFD 4, 
Belleville, Mich. 

HERTZBERG, H. T. E., 418 N. Park Place, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 

HEYER, VIRGINIA, 22 E. 68 St., New York 21, N.Y. 

HICKERSON, HAROLD, c/o Marcus King, R.R. 2, 
Nashville Road, Bloomington, Ind. 

= KERSON, NANCY, c/o Marcus King, R.R. 2, 

ashville Road, Bloomington, Inc 
HIKABAYASH JAMES, 935 16th Ave., Seattle 22, 


HOLLAND, C. G., Kent Road, Charlottesville, Va. 
HOWGATE, JAMES C., 128 S. Church St., Schenectady 


HUBBARD, LEE, 725 S. Ross St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

*HUDSON, ALFRED E., Box 1925, Washington, D.C. 

HURT, WESLEY R., {R.. pew of Anthropology, Univ. 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic 

STATE NORMAL ‘ONIV ERSITY, Normal, 


AMES, E., Geography Dept., Syracuse 
Uni Sy: racuse 10, N.Y. 
HIM, ETHEL 1739-10th Ave., San Francisco, 


JOHNSON, LEONARD G., 6130 University Ave., Chi- 
37, Til. 


JOSEPH. ALICE, Harvard Psychological Clinic, 64 
Plympton St., Cambrid Mass. 

KELLY, MARY va 212 E. Maxwell St., Lexington, Ky. 

KIDD, KENNETH E., 100 Queen's Park, Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

KNECHTEL, FRITZ, Boers, Ontario, Canada. 

LANGFORD, R. R., 303 W. 4th St., North Platte, Neb. 

LAPIDUS, PAUL W., 1133 Park Ave., New York 28, 


LEONARD, OLEN E., Dept. of Sociology, Univ. of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 
LEVINE, VIC any -¥ E., School of Medicine, Creighton 
Univ., Omaha, 
y, CONSTANG! 66 Old Church St., 
ndon, S.W. 3, England 
LOEE, M. ARGERY L 1 1 West 85th St., New York 24, 


LOGAN, Mrs. STANLEY H., 130 Center St., Logan, 
ta 


U 

LOO, YU TAO, Chinese Assn. for the Adv. of Science, 235 
Shensi Road, (Southern), Shanghai, China 

a SISTER MARY, Rosary College, River For- 
est 

MacNEISH, RICHARD S., a, Anthropology, Uni- 
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